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PREFACE 


This is the third of three volumes that we have compiled focusing around the 
ancient world and the New Testament. We have given them the collective 
name of Early Christianity in its Hellenistic Context. The three volumes will 
appear in two different series from Brill. This volume will appear in the 
Linguistic Biblical Studies series, because it is primarily focused on matters 
of language. The first and the second volumes will appear in the TENTS— 
Texts and Editions for New Testament Study—series, because they focus 
upon the Greco-Roman and Hellenistic Jewish contexts of early Christianity. 

This third volume focuses in particular on Christianity and its language. 
We have divided the topics into three: these include the language of the New 
Testament in its contextual, historical, and developmental dimensions. As 
a result, we present a reasonably evenly balanced selection of chapters on 
these topics. Some of the topics are quite broad in scope, dealing with mat- 
ters as broad as language itself, while others treat very specific issues, includ- 
ing matters of detailed interpretation. Though smaller than the first two 
volumes in this mini-series of volumes, this volume is not itself insignificant. 
The topics addressed, and those addressing them, commend themselves to 
the discussion. This volume stands as a major addition to the Linguistic Bib- 
lical Studies series. 

The first and second volumes focus upon the origins of Christianity and 
its relationship to its Greco-Roman and Hellenistic Jewish environments. 
It is entirely appropriate, as those essays demonstrate, that Christianity 
in its relations to the Greco-Roman world and as part of its Hellenistic 
Jewish environment was also a part of the larger world of its Hellenistic 
Context. The editors are appreciative of the contributions of the authors, 
and appreciate the opportunity to work with them in publishing their work. 

We also apologize for the delay in their publication, which was unavoid- 
able due to personal circumstances. In any case, we believe that the material 
included here will provide much to contemplate in future research on the 
New Testament in its relation to its Hellenistic context. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT AND ITS HISTORY: 
AN INTRODUCTORY ESSAY 


Stanley E. Porter and Andrew W. Pitts 


Since James Barr’s programmatic study in 1961, the field of biblical Greek 
linguistics has become a topic of steadily growing interest among New 
Testament scholars, investigating a range of topics from study of the verb 
system, to the case system, lexis, word order, and discourse analysis. The 
focus of most of this research is mainly synchronic. And this makes perfect 
sense, given not only the nature of Barr’s contribution but the nature of what 
is often called “modern linguistics.” At the time when Barr wrote, diachronic 
linguistic fallacies plagued much biblical language research, especially the 
analysis associated with the Biblical Theology movement. Barr took specific 
aim at Kittel’s oft-cited compendium of Greek words,? which frequently 
indulged in, among several others, the root fallacy and what Barr labeled 
illegitimate totality transfer, involving the tendency of many contributors 
to Kittel’s dictionary to transfer the entire lexical meaning of a term into 
a single usage. Barr’s study was followed by a handful of assessments that 
asserted similar conclusions,’ and diachronic analysis, which had often been 
the norm rather than the exception, retreated into the background of New 
Testament research—at least in some of its better expressions—in favor of 
more synchronic-based analysis. 

While we remain excited about the biblical linguistics movement sparked 
by Barr and since then perpetuated by far more advanced and sophisti- 
cated approaches to linguistic theory and application, and are equally happy 
to see the old diachronic fallacies fade into the storied history of biblical 


! J. Barr, The Semantics of Biblical Language (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1961). 

2 G. Kittel and G. Friedrich, eds., Theological Dictionary of the New Testament (10 vols.; 
trans. G.W. Bromiley; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1964-1976; orig. 1933-1979). 

3A. Gibson, Biblical Semantic Logic: A Preliminary Analysis (Oxford: Blackwell, 1981); 
J.P. Louw, Semantics of New Testament Greek (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1982); M. Silva, Biblical 
Words and Their Meaning: An Introduction to Lexical Semantics (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 
1983); D.A. Carson, Exegetical Fallacies (rev. ed.; Grand Rapids: Baker, 1988 [1984]); P. Cotterell 
and M. Turner, Linguistics and Biblical Interpretation (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 
1989); E.A. Nida and J.P. Louw, Lexical Semantics of the Greek New Testament (Atlanta: Scholars 
Press, 1992). 
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research (at least in some circles!), linguistic analysis still provides a very 
broad landscape for legitimate and beneficial diachronic study of the lan- 
guage of the New Testament. And it seems to us that this research has in 
many ways stalled out due to the taboo of diachrony foisted upon it by the 
fear of biblical scholars to fall back into the errors of the Biblical Theology 
movement. With careful and focused treatment, however, diachronic tra- 
jectories can still supply us with many insights into the state of the Greek 
language in the first century. This volume seeks to establish exactly this. The 
chapters are divided into three sections, each assessing a different dimen- 
sion of the language of the New Testament in its historical dimensions: 
these include its context, history, and development. The section on Context 
includes discussions of bilingualism, idiolect, Atticism, and imperial social 
context. The section on History contains studies on the history of the Greek 
language, varieties of Greek, and the Greek grammarians. The Development 
section brings together chapters on Greek word order, the developments in 
one Greek verb and its cognates in the LXX and New Testament, and gram- 
matical and literary developments in the papyri, among others. 

In the inaugural chapter of the first section on Context, Jonathan Watt 
clarifies the contextual features of the Greek of the New Testament by 
exploring some of the complexities related to bilingualism. He begins by 
outlining several fundamental concepts at work in linguistic research on 
bilingualism. Watt then raises issues related to code switching and what 
implications this might have for the cognitive functions of bilingual speak- 
ers. This analysis has significant implications for the multilingual matrix 
out of which the New Testament emerged, including application to the 
oral-aural transmission of tradition, social interaction in bilingual worship 
services, and the extent of Semitic influence on the New Testament. Watt 
concludes his chapter by plotting out a series of observations on Matt 5:22 
informed by linguistic research on bilingualism. 

In the next chapter, Stanley Porter examines a mosaic discovered at 
Antioch-on-the-Orontes as a possible guide to understanding how the 
ancients viewed their times/tenses. The mosaic, no longer visible, depicts 
a group of men at a symposium, and their groupings and labels suggest 
that the artist was reflecting contemporary understanding of an important 
dimension of the Greek verbal system in his artistic rendering. Little did the 
artist know that what he was laying down in pieces of stone would pose 
an intriguing intellectual puzzle for later interpreters—as well as possibly 
offering insight into the tense and aspect system of ancient Greek. 

In Chapter 4, Rodney Decker addresses the issue of Markan idiolect. 
Assessment of any idiolect must begin with a study of its distinctive gram- 
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matical features. Decker’s list includes parataxis, redundancies and duali- 
ties, multiple negatives, periphrasis, indefinite plural, diminutives, Mark’s 
ev0v¢-formula, and the historical present. He also discusses other more 
“debatable” features of Mark’s idiolect—asyndeton and anacoluthon. 
Decker insists that scholars should avoid basing conclusions on Mark’s sup- 
posedly idiosyncratic language. He also notices the shortcomings of creating 
grammars of the New Testament, since by definition these grammars make 
generalizations about instances of language in a wide range of documents 
without due consideration of idiolect. 

Focusing on the linguistic context of reciprocity relations, Fredrick Dan- 
ker, now deceased and possibly in his last written and published work, shows 
how the notion of benefactor can clarify the linguistic-literary relationship 
between Paul and Luke. Danker argues that Luke-Acts portrays Jesus as the 
Great Benefactor through extensive study of benefaction language in Luke- 
Acts. The author of Luke-Acts uses this cultural background to help his 
audience better understand the significance of who Jesus is. Paul executes 
a similar strategy, using a linguistic code intended to bridge the language 
divide between Hellenistic and Jewish audiences, recruiting the cultural- 
linguistic system of reciprocity to explain the Gospel’s significance to his 
readers. 

Chapter 6 focuses on the nature and development of Atticism with Sean 
A. Adams's study of linguistic influences on Luke-Acts. In agreement with 
Loveday Alexander and Albert Wifstrand on the nature of Atticism, Adams 
examines the use of so-called “Atticisms” in Luke-Acts and concludes that 
such a label appears anachronistic. He, therefore, prefers to refer to in- 
stances of this phenomenon as “classicisms.” Adams then builds on Alexan- 
der’s assessment of dialect and register in Luke-Acts by providing a more 
rigorous linguistic framework and clarifying the relation among genre, reg- 
ister, and the selection of dialect. 

Through a detailed analysis of the political contexts for the pair of de- 
scriptors xatd tov dpyovta Tig EEovalac tod dépoc and tod mvevpatos tod vov 
evepyoovtos év Tots vlots tH¢ dmetGelag in Eph 2:2, Frederick Long insists on 
a distinctively imperial setting for this Pauline description, traditionally 
thought to refer to Satan. Against the traditional view, Long argues that this 
language refers to the emperor (Nero at the time). Roman rulers were often 
identified under the patronage of Jupiter, the god of the air, and this moti- 
vates Paul’s language in referring to the individual as tis eEovctag tod depos. 

In the last chapter of this section, Jan Nylund discusses the Prague School 
of Linguistics and its relationship to Greek grammatical study of the New 
Testament. In light of more recent linguistic developments, the Prague 
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School has been lost sight of, even though its influence continues to be 
felt strongly and pervasively in linguistic investigation. This is seen in such 
linguistic notions as markedness, foregrounding, and theme-rheme, among 
others. In this thorough and detailed study, Nylund traces the formation, 
growth, and demise of the Prague School, including treatment of its sev- 
eral important figures, such as Trubetzkoy, Jakobson, and Mathesius, among 
many others. Then, in the last major section of the chapter, he notes the 
influence of the Prague School and its concepts upon New Testament Greek 
grammatical study. It is fair to say that the Prague School continues to help 
shape linguistic discussion. 

The second section is on History. Appropriately enough, in Chapter 9, 
Jonathan Watt provides us with a short history of the Greek language. He 
begins his timeline at the origins of the language, delineating the emergence 
of the classical dialects. He accounts for the rapid spread of the Greek lan- 
guage within the military and political conquests of the ancient world. The 
Hellenistic Jewish matrix for the development of Greek is taken into con- 
sideration as Watt turns his attention to the diglossic linguistic landscape 
of Jewish Palestine and Egypt. This focus raises issues concerning the lan- 
guage of the LXX and Semitic interference. Finally, Watt casts the language 
of the New Testament against the varied history of Greek, concluding that 
the Greek language was incredibly well suited for the cross-cultural linguis- 
tic needs of the early Christian mission. 

Christopher Land then turns to the issue of language variation. Language 
variation has specific relevance for New Testament study due to its con- 
nection to the differing social, geographical, and cultural horizons of early 
Christianity and its literature. Land begins his study with a survey of the 
nature of language and linguistic investigation. He approaches his topic 
from an interorganism perspective, using Systemic-Functional Linguistics 
as a methodological framework. Land specifies three extra-linguistic vari- 
ables that define a linguistic variety: personae, institutions, and periods. 
Diachrony, dialect, and register all have implications for understanding lan- 
guage variety in the New Testament. 

In Chapter u1, Andrew Pitts surveys the treatment of Greek case in the 
Hellenistic and Byzantine grammarians. Whereas the Stoics take a more 
philosophical stance toward case, for Dionysius Thrax, case is based on 
grammatical inflection and syntax is not in view. Apollonius Dyscolus’s dis- 
cussion of case does not so much concern case as it does case frames and 
transitivity in the context of adverbial syntax. Georgius Choeroboscus con- 
tributes the helpful insight that case grammaticalizes the semantic feature 
+relation, a view that Maximus Planudes takes backward steps away from. 
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Choeroboscus understood the case system in terms of semantics and was in 
many ways of ahead of his time as a grammarian writing in the Byzantine 
era. 

John Lee draws attention to the Atticist grammarians and their relevance 
for understanding the language of the New Testament. Lee begins by honing 
in on what linguists mean when they speak of Atticism and clarifies the 
group of grammarians associated with the term. He then deals specifically 
with the Atticist grammarians Phrynichus, Moeris, and the ‘Avtiattimiotys, 
among others. One of the insights gained through a study of the Atticists 
involves a reaffirmation of the distinctively Koine character of the language 
of the New Testament. Over and over again, the features disapproved by the 
Atticists are the ones that make their way into the New Testament. 

We turn to the final section of the volume, on Development, with an ini- 
tial chapter on word order and clause structure. The question of word order 
in the New Testament has been somewhat vague and left up to grammatical 
intuitions or studies of individual New Testament books for the last sev- 
eral centuries. This has been due to the fact that no one has counted the 
order of every New Testament structure by hand nor has there been avail- 
able syntactically annotated digital texts of the New Testament, until now. 
Andrew Pitts comprehensively studies the word order in the New Testament 
using the OpenText.org database. He compares his results with some of the 
conclusions that the standard commentaries have drawn from word order 
considerations and shows their analysis to be inadequate based upon his 
data. 

Rodney Decker tackles the function of the imperfect in Mark and insists 
that this verbal form be given more weight and consideration than it has 
in the past. The imperfect introduces direct discourse and records offline 
information. Decker spends some time explaining various apparent excep- 
tions to the first category but, within the second category, the data is much 
more consistent. Decker also includes implications for translation and exe- 
gesis. 

Chapter 15 considers didwut and dSidwut compounds within the LXX as 
compared to the New Testament. Building upon case frame linguistic anal- 
ysis, Paul Danove begins by creating a grammatical profile for didwpt and 
didwpt compounds, including their semantic, syntactic, and lexical proper- 
ties. Danove weighs his evidence against potential interpretive problems 
and proposes translational equivalents that reflect his results. He then clas- 
sifies the LXX and New Testament occurrences of 5{5wyt and its compounds 
into eight distinct usages, concluding that only one usage from the LXX cat- 
egories is absent from the New Testament data. 
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Francis Gignac explores the role of the Roman Egyptian papyri in illumi- 
nating the language of the New Testament. He observes developments in 
phonology, morphology, and syntax in the papyri and then shows parallel 
developments in biblical Greek. As with the communities of Roman Egypt 
that preserved the papyri, the earliest Christians lived in a bilingual linguis- 
tic environment. In bilingual communities, bilingual interference surfaces 
in a wide range of linguistic developments. Gignac pays special attention to 
these issues of bilingualism in both the Greek in the Roman Egyptian papyri 
and the New Testament. 

In the penultimate chapter, Stanley Porter and Andrew Pitts continue 
the emphasis on Greek forms in the papyri in their analysis of disclosure 
formulas. Porter and Pitts argue that the disclosure formula has not been 
sufficiently defined or investigated in previous research. After tracing the 
diachronic development of the disclosure formula, they examine its form, 
function, and syntax. They show that the formula functions at a number 
of differing discourse levels at which they perform different functions in 
the letter. Throughout the chapter, Porter and Pitts shed light on several 
instances of the formula within New Testament epistolary material. 

In the final chapter, Beth Stovell offers a discourse analysis of John 3 and 
a portion of the Gospel of Thomas. There has been some previous study 
of this Johannine passage, but no sustained analysis that engages the full 
discourse analysis that Stovell offers and no equivalent study of the Gospel 
of Thomas. She draws upon verbal aspect theory and views of coherence 
and prominence to provide an analysis of the thematic content of the two 
passages as suggested by the textual structure of the episodes. On the basis 
of this analysis, she sees the kingdom of light as the central metaphor in 
both, but on the basis of the structural elements such as aspect, cohesion, 
and foregrounding she sees them diverging. John 3 joins the kingdom of God 
to eternal life through spiritual rebirth, but the Gospel of Thomas joins it to 
self-knowledge and the discovery of secrets. 

Although there clearly is much more that has been, can be, and no doubt 
will be said about the relationship of early Christianity, especially in its lin- 
guistic dimensions, to its Hellenistic context, these essays cover a broad 
range of topics that reflect areas of continuing research and importance. 
Within these essays, we witness the reaffirmation of some previously for- 
mulated positions, the disputation of others, and new argumentation for 
constructive and innovative proposals. Each essay, we trust, invites further 
critical thought on the specific topic at hand, as well as the larger issue of 
the New Testament in its Hellenistic context. 


CONTEXT 


SOME IMPLICATIONS OF BILINGUALISM 
FOR NEW TESTAMENT EXEGESIS 


Jonathan M. Watt 


The remarkable human ability to command the vast intricacies of a native 
language is matched only by one’s capacity to add still more languages 
alongside it. A typical child masters his first code(s) before formal schooling 
has commenced, and in the years to follow one can diversify his linguistic 
arsenal and meander with remarkable ease between highly nuanced sys- 
tems, accessing this code or that on different situations (alternation) or 
within a single speech act (code-switching). Speakers can blend languages 
on a macro-level using large chunks of grammar and lexicon drawn directly 
from each language source (mixing), or devise a “cross-language compro- 
mise” in which the structural subsystems intertwine while the lexicon is 
drawn primarily from just one of the source languages (creating a pid- 
gin, which in turn may become an expanded, natively-used creole). These 
macro-phenomena, along with numerous micro-effects of language con- 
tact, have always been the stuff of human interaction for the simple reason 
that most of the world’s populations throughout history appear to have been 
linguistically diversified. Societies often construe their internal cultures via 
an assortment of codes, and when they interact with other societies they 
mutually share their diversities beyond the original bounds. It is conse- 
quently not at all surprising that, while the professional literature on mono- 
lingualim is minimal, titles on bilingualism appear to be expanding ad infini- 
tum. Simply “doing the math’ explains why: with about 6500 living languages 
in the world today (+/- 1000) distributed across a couple hundred nations, 
the norm for human societies appears to be multilingualism. How does 
this calculate at the individual level? Admittedly, the extraordinary attain- 
ments of a Giuseppe Mezzofanti (1774-1849) may be exceptional—this for- 
mer curator of the Vatican library reportedly spoke 60 languages fluently 
and could translate an additional 150 varieties—our language-saturated 
world gives the impression that bilingualism, though enviable, is hardly 
exceptional. As a result, the recurrence of contact that diversified speak- 
ers seem to have experienced throughout history has generated intersecting 
streams of ever-changing communicative lava, and it echoes a resound- 
ing affirmation of Benjamin Disraeli’s observation that “Change is constant; 
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change is inevitable.’ Like lava, haman communication flows copiously, 
changes constantly and adapts brilliantly.’ 

However, when it comes to defining this ubiquitous phenomenon known 
as bilingualism, difficulties arise—at least, with the “bi” and the “lingual” 
components. (The “ism” part is not so problematic.) Why such difficulties? 
In part, because languages are not absolute, fixed entities of neatly-defined 
character but are instead closely related collections of regional and ethnic 
varieties (dialects) that align by grades of differentiation (registers, styles 
and jargons) and undergo frequent situational and diachronic mutations. 
Yet language’s virile potential for diversification holds no insurance policy 
on itself: by the end of the 21st century, perhaps half of the world’s lan- 
guages will die off? even as scores of new “Englishes” (not to mention other 
European-based varieties as well) are being spawned across the Pacific Rim, 
the Caribbean and the African continent.’ On the other end of things, com- 
monality can build stealthy barriers: native speakers of English from Edin- 
boro, Pennsylvania, struggle to understand their counterparts in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, even though a speaker of Frisian in the eastern Netherlands may 
overcome the boundary that “separates” him from the Germans. What dis- 
tinguishes this language from that seems more a matter of creative percep- 
tion than scientific calculation. 

Such difficulties are intensified as we attempt to elucidate what it is 
that classifies an individual speaker as “bilingual.” The traditional defini- 
tion offered by Leonard Bloomfield seventy-five years ago—bilingualism 
is “native-like control of two languages’—gave way to Einar Haugen’s ren- 
dition (bilingualism “begins when a speaker of Li can produce complete 
meaningful utterances in an L2”), which now bends the knee to the mini- 


! This chapter consolidates two related papers on the contribution of the field of bilin- 
gualism to New Testament exegesis that were presented at sections convened in the annual 
meetings of the Evangelical Theological Society, and of the Society of Biblical Literature (New 
Orleans, Louisiana, November 2009). Some helpful overviews of the general topic of bilin- 
gualism include: Peter Auer and Li Wei, eds., Handbook of Multilingualism and Multilingual 
Communication (Berlin: Mouton de Gruyter, 2007); Ludo Verhoeven and Sven Stromgqvist, 
eds., Narrative Development in a Multilingual Context (Amsterdam: John Benjamins, 2001); 
Kenji Hakuta, Mirror of Language: The Debate on Bilingualism (New York: Basic Books, 1986); 
and Colin Baker and Sylvia Prys Jones, Encyclopedia of Bilingualism and Bilingual Education 
(Clevedon, UK: Multilingual Matters, 1998). 

2 Much has been written on dead and moribund languages, one of the more accessible 
volumes being David Crystal's Language Death (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2000). 

3 E.g. Suzanne Romaine, Language in Society (and ed.; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2000), 167-204. 
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malism of Mackey, who says bilingualism is “impossible to determine ... [it 
is] simply the alternative use of two or more languages ....”* The prefix “bi- 
” often designates more than two when it comes to the lingo of linguists, 
and language appears to be about as easy to describe as color and taste. 
This chaos of taxonomy perhaps brings to mind that kinky 1960s song “Lola”: 
“Girls will be boys and boys will be girls / it’s a mixed up, muddled up, shook 
up world ...” indeed. 

However, undaunted by its self-defined uncertainties and irregular con- 
tours, research in bilingualism advances magnificently and offers loads of 
room for each one’s interests and curiosities. Communicative diversity cap- 
tures everything that unites our common humanity, then conspires to 
embody all that separates humans from their kin. Bilingualism surely is a 
brilliant conspiracy that could only have been invented in heaven. 


1. SOME PRIMARY CONCEPTS IN BILINGUALISM 


To no one’s surprise, then, the people and events that comprise the birth 
of Christianity and its founding literature, like so much of the world before 
and after it, were embraced within a matrix of language contact and diver- 
sity that has traditionally (though simplistically) been labeled “bilingual.” 
Following are eight concepts or categories reappearing in general studies 
on bilingualism that may help frame our exploration of its impact upon our 
understanding of the New Testament. 

First, it should be noted that studies in bilingualism orient toward three 
or four primary directions: the psychological and sociological, along with 
the historical and, as some would differentiate, the structural. Theoreti- 
cally and practically, the field of bilingualism intersects broadly with issues 
of intelligence and cognitive development; it considers how communities 
and human identity are constructed; and it concerns itself with educa- 
tional planning and literacy, in spoken and written forms. As if that were 
not enough, the concept permits exploration of an historical dimension as 
well. The field is sufficiently massive that “No single researcher can hope to 
encompass more than a few aspects of bilingualism.”® It touches on nearly 
everyone, everywhere, and everything—some of the exceptions being play- 
fully caught by this interaction: “What do you call someone who knows 


4 All are quoted in Suzanne Romaine, Bilingualism (2nd ed.; Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 
1995), 11-12. 

5 Kenneth Hyltenstam and Loraine K. Obler, eds., Bilingualism Across the Lifespan (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989), 1. 
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many languages? A multilingual. What do you call someone who knows two 
languages? A bilingual. What do you call someone who knows just one lan- 
guage? An American.” (Alternate final answer: “A linguist.”) In short, the field 
is as wide as human experience, though many of us who engage in its explo- 
ration are impoverished by our functional monolingualism. 

Second, bilingualism operates on both individual and societal levels, and 
these levels are distinct yet necessarily interconnected. People acquire the 
codes most immediately available to their local community, while the com- 
munity prefers to maintain what it deems most useful for daily life. However, 
community repertoires often do not equate with individual repertoires. In 
Nigeria, for example, with a population of about 80 million, the official lan- 
guage is English but the country offers yet another 400 languages; obviously, 
there must be great diversity of individual repertoires. A specific example, 
based on personal acquaintances of this writer, can be offered from a multi- 
generational Dutch family “B” which resides in the town of Middelharnis, 
just south of Rotterdam. Each of the subjects with their language repertoire 
include: 


Grandparents: 

CB (male, age 61)—Dutch (plus small English lexicon and phrases) 
CB (female, age 60)—Dutch 

Adult children and spouses, plus one grandchild: 


PB (male, age 37)—Dutch, English 
PB (female, age 39)—Dutch, English, some German 
YB (male, age 11)—Dutch, some English 


LB (female, age 32)—Dutch, English, German, some French 
VB (male, age 34)—Dutch, English (some minimal other European; lexical) 


JB (male, 25)—Dutch, English, German, some French and Spanish 
JB (female, 24, American born)—English, Dutch 


Although the Netherlands is formally a bilingual Dutch/Frisian nation, no 
one in this particular family speaks Frisian, while other languages show 
up at varying levels of facility across its generations. As Romaine observes, 
“individuals may share the same Sprachbund without necessarily sharing 
the same Sprechbund. What a sociolinguistic theory needs to concern itself 
with is how people manage the relationships between kinds and uses of 
language.”® 


6 Suzanne Romaine, ed., Sociolinguistic Variation in Speech Communities (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1982), 24. The terms Sprachbund (language-bond) and Sprechbund (speech- 
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Third, bilingualism is measured across four kinds of competence and per- 
formance that operate by degrees rather than absolutes: listening, reading, 
speaking and writing. A skill level in one area does not necessarily coincide 
with that in another. Auditory recognition is typically the first skill to be 
acquired, followed by speaking, then reading and writing. Individual lan- 
guage propensities along with opportunity, need and motivation all play 
important roles in the diversification of a speaker’s language repertoire. As 
Bullock and Toribio note, most bilinguals show “disparate abilities in their 
component languages.”’ Noting that few bilinguals are truly “balanced” or 
“symmetrical” in the competence and performance of their languages, the 
authors add: 


“Bilingual” is a cover term that encompasses speakers who fall along a “bilin- 
gual range,” a continuum of linguistic abilities and communicative strategies 
.... [Most bilinguals] show disparate abilities in their component languages, 
for a myriad of reasons, including age of second language acquisition, the 
quality of linguistic input received, the language most used, and the status 
of the language in the community. 


Fourth, functional bilingualism coincides heavily with ongoing language 
contact. Formal learning works best with repeated, interactional usage. 
Acquisition often advances without any formal instruction simply because 
opportunity and need arise. A Kurdish refugee to the Middle East indicated 
to this writer that, during his first weekend of imprisonment in a Cypriot 
jail following his unauthorized arrival in Larnaca, he acquired a 500-word 
Greek vocabulary and basic interactive competence. Walt Whitman aptly 
commented: “Language is not an abstract construction of the learned, or of 
dictionary-makers, but is something arising out of the work, needs, ties, joys, 
affections, tastes, of long generations of humanity, and has its bases broad 
and low, close to the ground.” Or, as John Edwards has put it, “the fortunes of 
languages are inexorably bound up with those of their users.”® As motivation 
increases, so does competence. 


bond) originated with the Prague School linguistic tradition in connection with the obser- 
vation that relatedness at the technical level (Sprach-) does not necessarily coincide with 
shared ways of speaking and relating (Sprech-). As Romaine (Language in Society, 23) puts 
it, “Membership in a community may be established and maintained primarily in terms of 
interactional rather than language norms.’ 

7 Barbare E. Bullock and Almeide Jacqueline Toribio, “Themes in the Study of Code- 
switching,” in Barbare E. Bullock and Almeide Jacqueline Toribio, eds., Cambridge Handbook 
of Linguistic Code-Switching (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2009), 7. 

8 Quoted in Victoria Fromkin et al., An Introduction to Language (7th ed.; Independence, 
KY: Thomson Heinle, 2003), 443. 

° John Edwards, Multilingualism (London: Routledge, 1994), 8-9. 
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Fifth, sociolinguists have been shifting in their assessment of how people 
manage their repertoire, moving away from a more deterministic approach 
in which the independent variable(s) of social domain more or less directly 
result in a particular choice of dependent variable (a code or style choice 
from a speaker’s repertoire). Reflecting the more recent thinking, Monica 
Heller describes its nuances this way: 


The study of codeswitching has moved away from typological or deterministic 
models relating form and function to each other and to contexts and toward a 
dynamic model in which codeswitching can be seen as a resource for indexing 
situationally-salient aspects of context in speakers’ attempts to accomplish 
interactional goals. The study of codeswitching, then, becomes a means of 
understanding how such verbal resources, through use, acquire conventional 
social, discourse and referential meaning." 


This means that less obvious factors pertaining to the speaker’s state of mind 
and perception, as well as subtle environmental cues, also come to bear 
upon choices from one’s repertoire. Bullock and Toribio note that “Because 
social conditions for language contact are malleable, different patterns of 
bilingual language use are to be expected,”" and Romaine adds that the 
competing pressures of social domains make it hard to predict with abso- 
lute certainty which language may be used for this or that situation.” One 
example of such a variable would be what Joshua Fishman labels di-ethnia, 
in which more than one norm of ethnocultural behavior comes into play. 
The researcher must keep in mind both the externals as well as the indi- 
vidual’s viewpoint. Carol Myers-Scotton writes that language “switching is a 
means to index the nuances of societal relationships by exploiting the socio- 
psychological associations of the languages employed ...”*° Though often 
affirming the work of Labov, Romaine differs by adding that, while sociolin- 
guistic communities share socially-based organizations at an upper level, 
social networks operating at the lower level qualify the choices speakers 
make, such that repertoire selections are perceived as something less than 
automatic. 

Sixth, in the game of language contact, players stand on uneven fields. 
Max Weinreich famously quipped that a “language” is merely “a dialect with 


10 Monica Heller, “Introduction,” in Monica Heller, ed., Codeswitching: Anthropological 
and Sociolinguistic Perspectives (Contributions to the Sociology of Language 48; Berlin: Mou- 
ton de Gruyter, 1988), 3-4. 

Bullock and Toribio, “Themes,” 13. 

12 Romaine, Language in Society, passim. 

13 Carol Myers-Scotton, Duelling Languages: Grammatical Structure in Codeswitching 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 1993), 1. 
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an army and a navy.’ Prestige codes generally are in position to advance 
and give away their features—however, prestige is framed in the eye of 
the beholder. Prestige can be overt pressure (from above) or covert (from 
below), as both Labov and Romaine have noted. A sample from American 
society will suffice: overt prestige is shared through institutions of higher 
education, which disparage working class regionalisms and advance literary 
standards of formal writing. Covert prestige is apparent through the music 
and fashion industries, by which African American Vernacular dialect and 
jargon (which are distinct from each other), like clothing styles, become 
popularized amongst white middle class youths and new immigrants. Lan- 
guages that offer to connect their users with assets (such as employment 
and relationships) tend to be perceived as “good and desirable” while those 
that appear provincial may be valued as cultural emblems even while being 
marginalized in the collective repertoire. 

Seventh, societal bilingualisms are neither equal nor even, and some are 
diglossic. In other words, language communities in contact usually experi- 
ence differing levels of strength and prestige, which are functions of cultural 
history, military strength, economic differentials, and the like. Speakers who 
acquire a second language in connection with community contact tend 
to use the languages for particular settings—e.g. on a very simple level, a 
Mexican immigrant living in southern California may retain Spanish for 
home and friendship circles while being expected to use English at work 
if employed by English speakers. However, different “levels” of the same 
language may develop, one representing the literary standard or “received” 
form of the language, the other being a vernacular used in casual peer/ 
friendships situations. These “high” and “low” forms, per Charles Ferguson's 
original formulation of diglossia, are generally of the same language, though 
the thousands of diglossia studies from around the world that have been 
documented in the decades since his landmark 1959 article have offered 
many cross-code variations. The language contact situation of ancient Jew- 
ish Palestine is surely diglossic; however, this situation is more complex 
than the case studies that originally attracted Ferguson's attention. Part of 
this complexity lies in the separately established roles held by each of the 
languages—functionally, this tends to produce high and low forms—as well 
as by their interaction during the time of their development. Functional 
specificity is the stuff of diglossia, yet this paradigm will have to stretch 
beyond its prototype. 

This author surveyed the diverse field of diglossia studies in general, 
and various applications of it to the New Testament situation in particular, 
showing the wide divergence of its adaptations to a Palestinian milieu that 
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simply does not conform to the landmark studies that defined Ferguson’s 
original paradigm.” In what seems to be the best representation of the needs 
in the field, Randall Buth suggests a scenario in which there were two forms 
of Hebrew (Biblical/high and Mishnaic/low), alongside one contemporary 
low “register” of Aramaic, plus both high (Classical) and low (Hellenistic) 
forms of Greek in actual use—making a total of five actually-perceived 
modes of communication. (There is the potential of six, Buth has noted, but 
likely without a high Aramaic, a level which might possibly have lasted into 
the first century and “probably existed to some degree ... but it’s below our 
radar”). 

Eighth, when contact occurs between different language communities, 
contact-induced language changes normally occur in both languages. An 
impressive range of possible outcomes is mentioned by Backus and Dor- 
leijn” and, even if we conclude that not all of these apply in the case of the 
Greek New Testament, the impressive capacities of the human mind are evi- 
dent in their survey: 


Codeswitching—use of overt material from language B in language A. 

Lexical borrowing—words from a lending language become entrenched as 
conventional words in a receiving language. 

Loan translation (= calque)—use of a morpheme in language A that results 
from a literal translation of element(s) in a semantically equivalent 
expression in language B. (... “the importation of foreign patterns or 
meanings with the retention of native-language morphemes.”)” 

Lexical change—word or morpheme from lending language becomes 
entrenched as a standard part of the receiving language. 


14 Jonathan M. Watt, “Current Landscape of Diglossia Studies,” in Stanley E. Porter, ed., 
Diglossia and Other Topics in New Testament Linguistics (JSNTSup 193; SNTG 6; Sheffield: 
Sheffield Academic Press, 2001), 18-36. 

15 Randall Buth, “The Contribution of Pente-Hexoglossia to an Understanding of the 
Nature of New Testament Greek with Implications for Exegesis” (paper presented at the 
annual meeting of the Evangelical Theological Society, New Orleans, Louisiana, November 
2009), 6. The formative entrance of the concept of diglossia into modern linguistic taxonomy 
is usually credited to C.A. Ferguson in his landmark article “Diglossia,’” Word 15 (1959): 
325-340. An alternative formulation was offered shortly afterward by Joshua A. Fishman 
in “Bilingualism With and Without Diglossia; Diglossia With and Without Bilingualism,” 
Journal of Social Issues 23 (1967): 29-38, which was then expanded upon again by Fishman in 
“Bilingualism and Biculturism as Individual and Societal Phenomena,’ Journal of Multilingual 
and Multicultural Development 1 (1980):1—15. Jan-Petter Blom and JohnJ. Gumperz introduced 
the concept of metaphoric and situational types of code-switching in “Social Meaning in 
Linguistic Structure: Code-Switching in Norway,” in John J. Gumperz and Dell Hymes, eds., 
Directions in Socio-Linguistics (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1972), 407-434. 

16 Ad Backus and Margreet Dorleijn, “Loan Translations versus Code-Switching,” in The 
Cambridge Handbook of Linguistic Code-Switching, 75-93. 

17 Bullock and Toribio, “Themes,” 5. 
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Interference/transference—structure used in language A results from 
influence from language B, but where there is no evidence that this usage 
was produced by the translation of a concrete expression in language 
B. Only the formal structure itself comes from language B. 


Furthermore, cross-linguistic semantic extension may occur, in which a word 
from one language takes on additional meanings based on the range of ref- 
erents in another language. These phenomena of cross-language contact 
can travel in either direction between languages and occur on phonologi- 
cal, morphological, lexical, syntactic and semantic levels. However, one lan- 
guage tends to hold a dominant position and, in the Matrix Language-Frame 
(MLF) model” that is often used in such studies, this dominant language sets 
the morpho-syntactic frame into which code-insertions are usually made. 
Code-switching is “the selection by bilinguals or multilinguals of forms from 
an embedded variety (or varieties) in utterances of a matrix variety during 
the same conversation.” Of particular interest to New Testament studies 
are the possibilities inherent with code-switching and its variations. Code- 
switching involves alternation of codes (i.e. language, dialect, style, etc.) ina 
single speech act. Romaine,” concurring with Shana Poplack, suggests there 
are three types: 


Tag-switching—insertion of a tag, i.e. a fixed phrase into language A. 

Inter-sentential—switch occurs at a clause- or sentence- boundary. 

Intra-sentential—switch occurs within a clause boundary, thereby involving 
“the greatest syntactic risk.’ 


The first of these types, tag-switching, is easily practiced because it involves 
common fixed phrases that do not require much knowledge of a second 
language. An instance of this heard by this writer involved a young mother 
strolling past airport stores in the Osaka-Kansai terminal and chattering 
away in Japanese to her child. Happening to glance down just after the 
toddler had deftly plucked a toy from a display shelf, she briefly interrupted 
her stream of Japanese with a gasp of “Oh-my-god” as she popped the toy 
back on the shelf. In other words, the tag-switching variety may reflect 
limited knowledge of a secondary language, and possibly even a lexical gap, 
in one’s native code. 

The second type, inter-sentential switching, is quite straightforward from 
a functional point of view because the line of demarcation between the 


18 Bullock and Toribio, “Themes,” 5. 

19 E.g. Myers-Scotton, Duelling Languages, passim. 
20 Bullock and Toribio, “Themes,” 3. 

21 Romaine, Bilingualism, 122. 
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codes is clear. However, the third type, intra-sentential, is more complex. 
Code-switching at this level requires some degree of congruence between 
the languages in the areas of grammar as well as semantics. But what defines 
congruence? Myers-Scotton’s Matrix Language Framework (MLF) model, 
mentioned already, may be helpful. It works along two fundamental dis- 
tinctions. The first is that of content versus system morphemes (i.e. cate- 
gories of noun, verb, descriptive adjectives and prepositions versus quan- 
tifiers, specifiers and inflectional affixes), while the other involves matrix 
versus embedded languages (in which the former holds a dominant role in 
sentential frame building). The connecting concept between the two lan- 
guages is lemmas, the non-phonological part of lexical information pertain- 
ing to semantic, syntactic and sometimes even morphological information. 
A lemma is an abstract entity in the mental lexicon that lies underneath sur- 
face configurations (or speech of writing). In the lemmas of the speaker’s 
mental lexicon, conceptual information is linked to grammatical function. 
And somewhere in this zone, a multilingual speaker (and his community) 
considers the possibility that a morpheme, word or phrase from one lan- 
guage can be suitably embedded in place of what would “normally” have 
been produced in the matrix language utterance. Code-switching is there- 
fore subject to numerous constraints, which apply at both grammatical and 
conceptual levels: 


It has been observed in systematic studies of bilingual communities that 
speakers tend to avoid these difficulties [relating to grammatical conflicts 
between codes A and B] by eschewing switches at sites which would result in 
monolingually ungrammatical fragments. How is this accomplished? ... [By 
an] equivalence constraint, whereby switching is free to occur between any 
two sentence elements if they are normally ordered in the same way by the 
grammars of both languages, while prohibited elsewhere ....”” 


Other outcomes of language contact also may emerge, including “mixed 
languages” that “share the property of comprising grammatical subsystems 
that cannot all be traced back primarily to a single source language,” their 
grammar and lexicon being taken “directly from each source language in 
large chunks.” Additionally, there are pidgins (and their advanced creolized 
versions), in which the lexicon comes mainly from one language source 


22 Shana Poplack et al., “Distinguishing Language Contact Phenomena,” in Bilingualism 
Across the Lifespan, 132-154 (133). 

23 Sarah G. Thomason, Language Contact (Washington, D.C.: Georgetown University 
Press, 2001), 196-197. 
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only, while the structural subsystems are a “cross language compromise.” For 
example, the varieties of English emerging around the world today (briefly 
mentioned above) have names that are telling: most North Americans have 
encountered Spanglish, while in Singapore one finds the established ver- 
nacular Singlish,* even as ATM screens in Manila banks offer customers a 
choice of directions in English, Tagalog and “Taglish.” 


2. BILINGUAL MOTIVATIONS, BILINGUAL MINDS 


Given the strict mental parameters that apply to this plethora of concoc- 
tions, why do bilinguals bother to go to all the trouble of code-switching (or 
any other kind of alteration) in the first place? The answers generally relate 
to the fact that the bilingual simultaneously belongs to more than one cul- 
ture. Issues of solidarity and membership (code-switching can be “an act 
of identity,” according to Penelope Gardner-Chloros”*) and needs for trans- 
ethnic commonality, or even social prestige, are often cited as reasons for 
code-switching. However, as speech subjects admit, sometimes the word 
from one language simply comes to mind faster than its equivalent in the 
other. A code-switch may be nothing more than a convenience, especially 
if it reflects a pocket of specialized knowledge or something that emanates 
from frequent experience.” It is not proof, by itself, of bilingualism or multi- 
cultural belonging.” Alternations on the grammatical, lexical and semantic 
levels may be motivated either by functional or stylistic criteria. In a classic 
study, Blom and Gumperz (1972) suggested that situational code-switching 
reflected diverging social requirements, while metaphoric code-switching 
was intended for poetic, or even humorous, effect. It should be noted as well 
that bilinguals report code-switching simply because that was the word that 
first came to mind, or because a lexical gap in one language was naturally 
filled by their knowledge of words from the other. Variations between codes 


4 Rani Rubdy, “Singlish in the Schools: An Impediment or a Resource?,” Journal of Multi- 
lingual and Multicultural Development 28 (2007): 308-324. 

25 Penelope Gardner-Chloros, “Sociolinguistic Factors in Code-Switching,” in Cambridge 
Handbook of Linguistic Code-Switching, 106. 

6 The latter observation was offered by Daniel Wallace, during formal response to con- 
ference presentation. 

27 Evidence of this can be seen at both formal-religious and popular levels: Muslims 
around the world memorize the Quran in Arabic despite minimal comprehension of the 
language; similarly, billboards across North America now playfully advertize McDonalds’s 
coffee, even to monolingual Americans, with the words “Parlez vous frappe?” 
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in a bilingual speaker's speech or writing do not result from a deficit in a 
bilingual’s language competence, but represent an “additional communica- 
tive resource”*— one might even say, an artful option that applies color and 
texture upon a line-drawn landscape. 

All this raises questions about what is happening in the bilingual brain? 
The field of neuro- or psycho-linguistics is massive, so just a few notes and 
observations will have to suffice here. Much of the current thinking is that 
the human propensity for acquiring multiple language codes relates to func- 
tional, plastic features of the brain, as opposed to fixed structural features. 
Many researchers have questioned whether having so much cognitive activ- 
ity might impede or diminish bilinguals’ language performance, analogous 
to the slowing down of one computer task when another application is run- 
ning simultaneously. There seem to be two sides to this coin, as Cook” notes: 


In summary, there is evidence that L2 users are less effective in speed of 
processing L2 and Li, in working memory processing in L2, and in certain 
types of cognitive tasks in L2. Most of these deficits are slight and have to be 
balanced by the gain that they are able to use two languages compared to the 
monolingual’s one .... Ifa monolingual has 100% language capacity in a single 
language, a second language user who knows only 5% of another language 
has a total of 105%. This can be called the additive monolingualist view: 
Learning a second language increases the normal capacity of the individual 
and, so, confers a benefit rather than creates a problem. 


Using various behavioral techniques and new technology, researchers are 
finding that acquisition of additional language(s) increases the density of 
grey matter in certain portions of the left hemisphere (specifically, the left 
inferior parietal cortex) and simultaneously leads to structural reorganiza- 
tion within the brain. Furthermore, research has been moving away from 
an earlier assumption that all languages known to a speaker are localized 
in the same area of the brain toward the view that different cerebral net- 
works support first versus subsequent language acquisitions. Part of the 
emerging evidence has come from the recovery trajectories of brain-injured 
bilingual patients who sometimes show recovery in one language alongside 
loss or deterioration in another, or who present Broca’s aphasia (difficulty 
in speaking but with relative ease of comprehension) in one language while 


8 Bullock and Toribio, “Themes,” 8. See also Carol Eastman, ed., Codeswitching (Clevedon, 
UK: Multilingual Matters, 1992). 

29 Vivian Cook, “The Consequences of Bilingualism for Cognitive Processing,” in Annette 
M.B. de Groot and Judith F. Kroll, eds., Tutorials in Bilingualism (Mahwah, NJ: Lawrence 
Erlbaum Associates, 1997), 279-299 (289). 
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Wernicke’s aphasia (problems in comprehension but not in speaking) shows 
up in the other language. A middle-aged bilingual student known to this 
writer emerged from a stroke with complete aphasia only in his second 
language. Lexical storage, as well as functional aspects, of the bilingual 
brain, appear to be packaged distinctly. As Marilyn Smith® reports, even 
monolinguals store and access lexical and semantic information separately 
in their “cognitive network,’ not to mention the fact that “at the lexical level, 
the two languages of the bilingual are [also] represented separately ... [and] 
there are two separate, language-specific lexicons.” 

Opinions certainly diverge on many issues, though there appears to be a 
consensus that the human brain is remarkable for its plasticity and seem- 
ingly boundless potential for acquisition (or dysfunction). As with other 
fields of research, this one evidences conflict of vision along the nature- 
nurture continuum, and the delicate interaction between what is hard- 
wired (relatively speaking) versus what is socially programmed will certainly 
provide generous provision for research in the years to come. However, this 
survey of concepts in bilingualism and language contact is intended both to 
represent a variety of issues in the field of bilingualism as well as set up fora 
particular discussion of selected issues relating to our understanding of the 
New Testament. 


3. IMPLICATIONS FOR NEW TESTAMENT EXEGESIS 


Although this overview of the effects of language contact extends beyond 
what is applicable to the New Testament, it underlines the fact that bilin- 
guals have a tremendous capacity for communicative diversity and creativ- 
ity, and this is vital for our understanding of the dynamics of communi- 
cation at play in its origins. There are two possible starting points for this 
kind of study: one involves the ancient data which we are trying to compre- 
hend, while the other involves universals of observable human interaction 
(of which the ancient Jewish Palestinian situation is but one example) in 
which generalizations from current research can tentatively be applied to 


30 Marilyn Chapnik Smith, “How Do Bilinguals Access Lexical Information,” in Tutorials 
in Bilingualism, 145-168, here 145, and passim. See also Fred Genesee et al., Dual Language 
Development and Disorders (Communication and Language Intervention Series 11; Baltimore: 
Paul H. Brooks, 2004), esp. discussion in chap. 3 on “The Language Cognition Connection.” See 
also A. Mechelli et al., “Neurolinguistics: Structural Plasticity in the Bilingual Brain,” Nature 
431 (2004): 757. 
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the ancient setting. Hopefully, the two approaches may converge upon com- 
plementary territory, and what follows offers some starting points. 

First, we must acknowledge the primacy of the oral-aural dynamic of 
language usage even though we cannot access those living interactions 
directly today. The field of linguistics routinely begins where the field of 
New Testament studies has, at best, relatively sparse and utterly indirect 
evidence. Spoken language has always thrived without any necessity for 
its written expression. The forces that drive its development and evolution 
are largely disconnected from the kind of data that are the stuff of text- 
based discussion. Some areas of study cannot proceed because data are 
missing and the result of such activity could be deemed too speculative 
to be of value. However, to ignore the dynamics of bilingual orality would 
be to prejudice our conclusions pertaining to the written records from 
which we infer its former presence. Argument by analogy may be risky, 
but the neglect of such dynamics would fly in the face of living language 
experience. 

Second, we can assume that the ancient contact situation enabled many 
who lived in Palestine not only to use multiple languages but to use varieties 
of those languages particular to the perceived needs of each occasion—in 
speech and in writing. Evidence of this fact is plentiful, and there is more 
to be done as we attempt to discern just how these codes interacted at 
that time. Language contact of Jews in Palestine, as with those in the Dias- 
pora, had occurred for centuries, and can be fittingly described as diglossic 
even as it is evident that the traditional paradigm has to be adapted. With 
Hebrew having been in use for centuries and having a literary tradition to 
affirm it, there “should” be alongside the classical variety in formal pub- 
lic worships settings another variety serving religious discussion and other 
informal interactions—such high and low varieties find countless parallels 
in modern diglossic societies. We should expect the same for Hellenistic 
Greek, specifically, that alongside its literary form in Josephus or politi- 
cal speeches, a low discourse-level form that would be used, for example, 
in letters home from soldiers encamped at the ends of the empire. And, 
in contrast to the Aramaic that had served centuries of formal diplomatic 
use across the ancient Near East, the daily conversational variety employed 
by Palestinian Jews “should” be of a different, low form. Furthermore, we 
would suspect that a continuum may have existed between the high and low 
forms of these codes because even speakers with a clear sense of situation- 
appropriate style are not unflinchingly consistent in their speech (or writ- 
ing) performance and, as they do today, could have interacted along a cline 
of registers. 
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Third, a diglossic paradigm (albeit adapted) calls for a specified func- 
tional distribution for the codes, and this may have helped create an envi- 
ronment that prevented some of the possible outcomes of language contact 
listed previously. The New Testament situation did not produce pidginiza- 
tion/creolization, or language mixing—there is no “Jewish Greek” in the 
New Testament. Even the code-switching that does take place is ona limited 
scale—a few dozen Greek-Aramaic shifts of a word or phrase, along with 
some calques, and limited kinds of morphological and syntactic alterna- 
tions. However, the New Testament corpus can be classified as a Hellenistic 
Greek representative of what was then in use in the Mediterranean world. 

Fourth, we should consequently expect to find a variety of effects upon 
the Greek of the New Testament ranging from the formal and calculated 
(e.g. Semitic influence in Septuagint quotations) to the unexpected and 
seemingly random code-switch (e.g. transliterated Aramaic Marana tha, 
1Cor 16:22). These may be metaphoric, to be evocative of the setting being 
depicted, or they may reflect the adoption of religious words and phrases 
that became borrowed into Greek because they could be understood cross- 
linguistically (e.g. “amen” and “corban”) as a result of sustained cultural 
interaction.* 

Fifth, it is important to remember that the multilingual’s mental lexicon 
permits flexibility of meaning that exceeds the monolingual’s possibilities. 
Like structural features, meaning can be influenced cross-linguistically as 
the referential web of mental associations became broadened in the mind 
of the speaker/writer. Word-play and semantic extension are encouraged by 
bilingualism, and we should expect these to present themselves in the New 
Testament.” 

This general picture of multilingualism prepares us for a New Testament 
scenario in which deft communicative diversity would have been an option 
for many. The degrees and types of cross-linguistic variety would have dif- 
fered between individual speakers, and their proficiency in languages neces- 
sarily would have to be “characterized along a cline corresponding to differ- 
ent levels of ‘non-nativeness’ ....”33 In other words, it should be assumed that 


31 On related matters, see Alan Millard, “Latin in First-Century Palestine,” in Ziony Zevit, 
Seymour Gitin and Michael Sokoloff, eds., Solving Riddles and Untying Knots (Winona Lake, 
IN: Eisenbrauns, 1995), 451-458. 

382 See Longxing Wei, “Code-switching and the Bilingual Mental Lexicon,” in Cambridge 
Handbook of Linguistic Code-Switching, ch. 16. 

33 Ruth Berman, “Narrative Development in Multilingual Contexts,’ in Narrative Develop- 
ment in a Multilingual Context, 419-428 (421). 
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a diverse arsenal of competencies resided within the minds of the subjects, 
and the contributors, involved in the pages of the New Testament. 


4. A CASE STUDY OF MATTHEW 5:22 


The bilingualism (broadly defined) of the New Testament situation offers 
an approach to a code-switch that occurs in Jesus’ public teaching in the 
Sermon on the Mount. The account that appears in Matthew 5-7 includes 
a section (5:17-48) involving six formulaic antitheses in which Jesus said 
he intended to “fulfill the Law” (v. 17), wording calqued on an idiom that 
appears in Tannaitic Hebrew, which flags a teaching that was intended 
to explain the genuine meaning and application of Torah.** He contrasted 
mere behavioral conformity to Law (which he attributed to oral tradition) 
with a deeply internalized piety, employing (with one variation in v. 31) 
the phrase "Hxotoate ott eppé0y (“You have heard that is was said”) and 
setting it against a series of contrasts, which he introduced by the phrase 
eya dé A€yw piv (“But I say to you”). A number of Semitic words appear in 
the speech, including Sanhedrin (v. 22) and Gehenna (v. 29), along with the 
themes and concepts familiar to Judaism such as quotations from the Jewish 
Scriptures, reference to divine and human judgment, prayer and tithing, and 
so forth. 

The Matthean account of this public-instructional material betrays a 
curious pairing of words in 5:22 that has drawn comment in the literature. 
It involves a triplicate phrasing with synonymous parallelism in which Jesus 
addresses how one perceives and addresses others, and it contains Semitic 
and a Greek invectives of apparently similar meaning: 


Tras 6 dpyiCouevos TH AdEA—@ adtod  — Evoxog Eotat TH xpioet 
6¢ 8 dy city TH dSEA—Aa adTOD- paxd  Evoyos Etat TH cvvedplw- 
dc & dv einy wpe Evoxos Eatat cig THY YEEvvav TOD TUPdS 


Aligning with the reference to “being angry” in the first line, a transliterated 
Aramaic word paxe (a hapax legomenon in the New Testament) appears in 
the second, followed by the use of Greek pwpe (likely a vocative derived from 
yweds “fool(ish)”) in the third. The current trend in interpretation has moved 
away from earlier tendencies (evident at least as far back as Calvin) to view 


34 The author acknowledges helpful correspondence with Randall Buth on this and some 
related points. 
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these statements as designating degrees of judgment,®> and most writers 
now seem to accept the integrity of the passage overall (resisting Kéhler’s 
suggestion that the Greek word was a marginal gloss that had crept into the 
main text in order to explain the Aramaic one).*° The present discussion will 
not delve into these issues, but does consider the significance of the code- 
switch and its point of origin. 

The derogatory word paxd (meaning “fool, empty-head, vain, good-for- 
nothing”) and the Greek vocative pwpé (from pweds “foolish”) that occurs 
parallel to it elaborate on the “anger” concern in Jesus’ halachic applica- 
tion.> Among the problems caused by what Moule once labeled “notori- 
ously difficult” verses is a distinction between two words whose “point of 
distinction ... is not clear.”*° Why was the obvious Greek equivalent, xevdc 
(“empty”), not employed instead of the more “problematic” uwpe?*? And why 
did the writer alternate between two languages at this particular point in the 
account? 

It is suggested here that this code-switch is of a nature that is common 
to bilingual communities. Other writers have certainly made suggestions 
along these lines, and additional support for the contention may be useful. 
Two words in different languages were used because both were presumably 
familiar to this multilingual community, and translation of either of these 
charged words (in speech or writing) would have mollified their rhetorical 


35 See William Hendriksen, Gospel of Matthew (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1982), and D.A. Car- 
son, Sermon on the Mount (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1982) (both of whom reject such an inter- 
pretation), for their notes on this issue. 

36 Konrad Kohler, “Zu Mt. 5, 22,” ZNW 19 (1919-1920): 91-95. 

37 See Joachim Jeremias, “““Paxé,” TDNT 6:974 and notes, for discussion of some alter- 
native theories. The Gospel rendering is based on Aramaic reka’, with the change in the 
first vowel possibly indicating a Syrian influence. E.C. Colwell, “Has Raka a Parallel in the 
Papyri?” JBL 53 (1934): 351-354 (351), notes that the Aramaic word “occurs frequently in the 
Talmud.’ See also Preben C.H. Wernberg-Moller’s discussion of the alternative readings that 
include eike (translated as) “without cause” as indicating a “Semitic Vorlage’—what is now 
usually referred to as a calque—with parallels in the Manual of Discipline and its use of 
(and interpretative addition to) Lev 19:18 (“Semitic Idiom in Matthew 5:22,” NTS 3 [1956]: 71- 
73): 

38 See Robert A. Guelich, Sermon on the Mount (Waco, TX: Word, 1982), 186, and his “Matt 
5:22: Its Meaning and Integrity,’ ZNW 64 (1973): 39-52 on this. 

39 C.F.D. Moule, “Matthew v. 21,22.” ExpTim 50 (1939): 189-190. See also David Alan Black, 
‘Jesus on Anger: The Text of Matthew 5:22 Revisited,” NovT 30 (1998): 1-8. 

40 See Guelich, “Matt 5 22: Its Meaning,” particularly 40-42, for discussion of the problems. 
Regarding the supposed distinction between these Greek and Aramaic words, he adds (42): 
“In spite of many valiant efforts, there are just no major moral or intellectual overtones which 
greatly distinguish these terms of abuse .... For all intents and purposes, we have here in 
v. 22be a synonymous parallelism, and it may be that this is the whole point of the verse.” 
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and emotional force.” Although Luz calls raka “a frequently used [yet] rela- 
tively harmless word of abuse,” and Jeremias comments similarly, Mussies” 
moves closer to the issue when he suggests that the Aramaic word “escaped 
translation because its emotional value could not be rendered exactly.” Col- 
well* was operating along the same lines when he mentioned the “vernac- 
ular nature of the word [raka ... and] the crude vocabulary of abuse.” More 
recently, Neyrey“ has commented: 


Contemporary studies of Matt. 5:22 virtually ignore how labels such as ‘Empty 
Head! and ‘Fool! function as insults .... Matthew 5:22 considers ‘Raka!’ so 
severe an insult as to warrant condemnation by the council .... In an honor- 
shame culture, there is no such thing as aharmless insult. | (emphasis mine) 


Invectives, like scatological words, lose their impact if translated. Demean- 
ing nuances of a particular word are acquired from a speech community’s 
actual usage, not merely from their semantic value. Their edge is lost if 
they are extracted from the living context that had empowered them in the 
first place and assigned a general second-language equivalent. Inasmuch as 
monolingual communities borrow insults from other language sources— 
e.g. schmuck and douche have been brought into American English par- 
lance—how much more can bilinguals code-switch between synonyms of 
insult. 

Surely Jeremias* was correct in his suggestion that “Matthew is writing 
for readers who, though they speak Greek, can understand an oriental term 
of abuse ...,” though the directionality of the original code-switch uttered 
from Jesus’ lips is open to question. One option is this: if Jesus originally 
taught the material from Matthew 5-7 primarily in Aramaic—a plausible 
construal given the predominately Jewish hearers in a Galilean setting— 
then the original code-switch came with his use of pwpé, which would have 
been inserted as a tag-switch into an Aramaic context. In mirror-image fash- 
ion, the Gospel writer would be transliterating Jesus’ “normal” Aramaic word 


41 Interestingly, John Chrysostom (cited in Ulrich Luz, Matthew 1-7 [Hermeneia; Min- 
neapolis: Fortress, 1985]) indicated that raka was a derogatory word in use in his time against 
servants in Syria. 

#2 G. Mussies, “The Use of Hebrew and Aramaic,” NTS 30 (1984): 424-425. See also F. 
Bussby, “A Note on raka (Matthew v. 22) and battalogeo (Matthew vi.7) in the Light of 
Qumran,” ExpTim 76 (1964): 26. 

43 Colwell, “Has Raka a Parallel in the Papyri?,” 354. 

44 Jerome H. Neyrey, Honor and Shame in the Gospel of Matthew (Louisville, KY: Westmin- 
ster John Knox, 1998). 

45 Jeremias, “‘Paxc,” 974. 
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(which he knew could be understood by the Levantine readers of Greek who 
accessed his account) into a now-Greek context. A second option would be 
that Jesus was teaching in Hebrew,** a known practice even of late Second 
Temple-era rabbis, hence the code-switch would have involved inserting 
Aramaic into a Hebrew setting. However, once “foreign” words have been 
borrowed long enough into a target language, they can be perceived as 
native. If this were the case, Jesus’ use of two derogatory words having 
different cultural and linguistic origins may not have been perceived as 
anything more than colorful realism. 

Given that two or three languages presumably were present in the reper- 
toire of many Palestinian Jews at that time, there would be nothing extraor- 
dinary about code-switching in Jesus’ public teaching. If modern studies are 
reliable guides to speech performance in historic settings, the use of the 
alternate language terms of insult would have posed no obstacle to the local 
hearers. Code-switching between the region’s native language (Aramaic), its 
historic and sometimes current language of religious discourse (Hebrew— 
which may have been the medium when a young Jesus impressed his seniors 
at the temple, Luke 2:46—47), and even its tertiary language of wider commu- 
nication (Greek), would have been comfortable communicative behavior.” 
Multilingual speakers draw effortlessly from their repertoire, as Jesus and 
the Gospel writer seem to have done. 


46 As Randall Buth has noted, warnings yelled to crowds by temple authorities were done 
in Hebrew, according to Josephus (J. W. 5.272). 

47 This is indirectly reinforced by the fact that there is even a Latin loanword in v. 41 (milion 
‘[Roman] mile’), something to be expected given nearly a century of Roman presence in 
Palestine by that time. His use of the transliterated word indicates the Gospel writer must 
have assumed his immediate readers understood it. 


WHAT CAN WE LEARN ABOUT 
GREEK GRAMMAR FROM A MOSAIC? 


Stanley E. Porter 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Grammarians have already learned much from inscriptions and papyri 
regarding a number of features of ancient Greek, including phonology, mor- 
phology, and syntax, among others.! A neglected area of exploration for 
grammatical purposes, however, may be mosaics. Despite knowledge 
gleaned of such important linguistic features as syllabification (e.g. the 
Roman Mosaic of the second or third century AD found in Gerasa, Jordan, 
with names written syllabically [Staatliche Museen zu Berlin 178]), there are, 
I believe, even more telling insights to be gained. I wish to argue here that 
a unique Greek mosaic found at Antioch-on-the-Orontes can help to shed 
light on the persistent problem of how to understand the Greek tense-forms 
and their meanings.” 


2. THE ANCIENT GREEKS ON TIME AND TENSE-FORMS 


Aristotle was apparently the first ancient Greek writer to recognize that 
verbs had something to do with indicating time (Int. 16b: to meocoynpaivov 


1 See K. Meisterhans, Grammatik der attischen Inschriften (rev. E. Schwyzer; 3rd ed.; 
Berlin: de Gruyter, 1900); L. Threatte, The Grammar of Attic Inscriptions (2 vols. to date; Berlin: 
de Gruyter, 1980—); E. Mayser, Grammatik der griechischen Papyri aus der Ptolemderzeit (3 
vols., with vol. 1 rev. H. Schmoll; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1906-1970); F.T. Gignac, A Grammar 
of the Greek Papyri of the Roman and Byzantine Periods (2 vols. to date; Milan: Cisalpino, 
1976—); B.G. Mandilaras, The Verb in the Greek Non-Literary Papyri (Athens: Hellenic Ministry 
of Culture and Sciences, 1973); among other works. 

2 See S.E. Porter, Verbal Aspect in the Greek of the New Testament with Reference to Tense 
and Mood (SBG 1, New York: Lang, 1989), 17-65, for a treatment of this issue in terms of 
the history of Greek grammatical discussion. Cf. I. Sluiter, “The Greek Tradition,” in W. van 
Bekkum, J. Houben, I. Sluiter and K. Versteegh, The Emergence of Semantics in Four Linguistic 
Traditions: Hebrew, Sanskrit, Greek, Arabic (Studies in the History of the Language Sciences 
82; Amsterdam: John Benjamins, 1997), 147-224. 
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xpovov),> but this thought was left undeveloped in his definition of predica- 
tion. However, the Greeks had long been interested in linear time, even if 
they did not understand its exact relation to the grammatical forms of their 
language. For example, in speaking of Calchas the prophet, Homer makes 
the temporal distinction between past, present and future (Il. 1.70: 6¢ Hdy te 
v edvta Th T’ Ecodueva Td Tt’ €dvta), a distinction also found, for example, 
in Euripides (Daughters of Troy 468 and Electra Frag. 3.15) and Plato (Resp. 
392D). 

Dionysius Thrax (first century BC), in his Greek handbook,’ lists three 
times/tenses (ypévot), usually translated as present (éveotw¢), past (mapeAn- 
Av8ws), and future (uéeMwv). He divides the “past” into four parts as well: 
Tapatatimoy (imperfect), mapaxsipevov (perfect), bmepcuvtéAmov (pluper- 
fect), and ddptotov (aorist), using terms that are equatable with Greek tense- 
forms. Apart from his linking all six of these tense-forms according to mor- 
phology, this is all that he says regarding times/tenses. In scholia on Diony- 
sius Thrax, however, one has fuller but still incomplete comments. One 
scholiast recorded in the Vatican codex comments upon the three times/ 
tenses (ypévot), noting that in fact there are only two times/tenses, past 
(mapeAnAveuc) and future (uéAwv), that which has been done and that 
which is going to happen respectively, since nothing stands still but is always 
moving. He attributes this to the view of the philosophers (he clearly has 
in mind the kind of discussion found in Sextus Empiricus, “Outlines of 
Pyrrhonism” 3.140-143), but also notes that grammatically the designation of 
the present is accurate for describing momentary or brief time. The famous 
Stoic scholiast Stephanus, as might be expected, attempts to solve some of 
the enigmas of grammar mentioned above. He notes that time can be either 
circular, or bounded or unbounded (ddgtoto¢), and bounded time is that of 
the éveotwes, ddptctos, and mapwynevos (the exact meaning of these distinc- 
tions here is not clear). Another way to describe time, he says, is that time is 
the understanding of the flow of eternity. Some say that time is indivisible, 
while philosophers say there are only two times, past (mapwynyevov—note 


3 L. Minio-Paluello, Aristotelis Categoriae et Liber de Interpretatione (OCT; Oxford: Claren- 
don, 1949), 50. 

4 AT. Murray, Homer The Iliad (LCL; London: Heinemann; Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1942), 8. 

5 G. Uhlig and A. Hilgard, eds., Dionysii Thracis Ars Grammatica, Scholia in Dionysii 
Aratem Grammaticam (Grammatici Graeci I/I, II]; Leipzig: Teubner, 1883, 1901; repr. Hildes- 
heim: Georg Olms, 1965), I/1.53. 

6 Uhlig and Hilgard, eds., Dionysii Thracis, 1/I11.248. 
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that Stephanus uses a different word than do the other scholiast and Diony- 
sius Thrax) and future (uéMovta), and that the present (€veotws) does not 
exist, since time is always in motion (again, with reference to the kind of 
debate in Sextus Empiricus). But if we circumscribe time in terms of an 
interval of movement of the world, Stephanus says, then the present can be 
thought of as momentary, combining the past and the future.’ 

This brief conspectus presents what is generally known from the ancient 
Greek grammarians regarding tense and time. There is obviously more to 
learn, as many of their statements are unclear and the relationships between 
time and the tense-forms are not always clearly articulated. 


3. THE MOSAIC FROM ANTIOCH-ON-THE-ORONTES 


In the light of this brief summary, and its reflection of early attempts to 
come to terms with the concept of time as related to tense-forms in Greek, 
it is understandable that much historical and grammatical discussion of 
Greek, even recently, has made distinctions regarding linear time, denoting 
how Greeks spoke of past, present, and future.’ Within these ancient and 
modern contexts of discussion, it is appropriate to consider the mosaic from 
Antioch-on-the-Orontes. 


3.1. Description of the Mosaic 


In the 1939 excavations of Antioch-on-the-Orontes, the last campaign by 
Princeton University, a third-century AD mosaic was uncovered resting 
beneath another building. This mosaic depicts four figures seated in a sym- 
posium, apparent personifications of four temporal conceptions, labeled 
from left to right atwv, rev, evectwc, and mapwxnuevoc. This symposium 
has a red decorative border and is underneath labeled in black ypovo.? Doro 


7 Uhlig and Hilgard, eds., Dionysii Thracis, 1/II1.248-249. 

8 See Porter, Verbal Aspect, 17-107, for a history of the major movements in Greek gram- 
matical discussion of time/tense. 

° See R. Stillwell, ed., Antioch-on-the-Orontes. III. The Excavations 1937-1939 (Princeton, 
NJ: Princeton University Press, 1941), 1-12 for record of the excavations, 176-177 for descrip- 
tion of the mosaic used here, and pl. 51 for a photograph; and D. Levi, “Aion,” Hesperia 13 
(1944): 269-314, esp. 270, 271 for figs. 2 and 3, excellent plates. A subsequent study of Aion that 
concludes differently, but that does not apparently know of Levi’s work (or of the mosaic), 
is G. Zuntz, Aion: Gott des Rémerreichs (Abhandlungen der Heidelberger Akademie der 
Wissenschaften philosophisch-historische Klasse 2; Heidelberg: Winter/Universitatsverlag, 
1989). A treatment of restricted value is I. Ramelli and D. Konstan, Terms for Eternity: Aiénios 
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Levi provides a full description and explanation of the mosaic. He notes 
that the four men are dining, with the three on the right forming a close 
group and the fourth being apart from the others on the left. This separation 
can be accounted for in part because a couch of the sort that they are 
sitting/reclining at (they appear to be doing both) would normally have 
held only three people at most, and in part because of what Levi sees as 
a conceptual distinction among the concepts personified. The man furthest 
to the right, labeled napwynpevoc, is a bearded adult in a violet-gray mantle 
looking away from the others, with a fillet with tufts of leaves and grass, a 
garland, and a cup of wine in his hand. According to Levi, the man’s eyes 
gaze downwards with a “melancholy expression.” The next figure over, the 
middle of the three and labeled evectwc, is a young man looking to his right, 
described by Levi as having “energetic features,” including black hair and 
a wreath of “slender sprigs.”" The last of the three figures, labeled Lewy, 
is a “robust adolescent, showing his body in full nudity except for the left 
shoulder and arm,” with black, waving curly hair, and a bold gaze.” As Levi 
also notes, however, the fourth figure, a1wv, is only partly preserved, since in 
ancient times the body was destroyed when slabs of limestone and marble 
were placed over it, leaving only the head and part of a shoulder. The face 
seems to be that of an old man, with gray moustache and flowing beard, and 
he is looking at the other figures. In his hand, he holds a curved object, which 
is cut off by the later destruction of the mosaic. But Levi believes that the 
curved object is a wheel, probably of metal, and that, thus, this is the first and 
earliest extant artistic representation of Aion as often described in poetic 
accounts, “turning the wheel of life, or of the human seasons” (see Pindar, 
Isthm. 814-15; Nonnus, Dionys. 36.422—423)." This image is also found in 
other later artistic renderings, such as a mosaic from a necropolis near Ostia 
and a mosaic froma Mithreum at Sentinum. This kind of imagery often came 
to be associated with the zodiac in its characterizations of time, and hence 


and Aidios in Classical and Christian Texts (Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias, 2007), which is limited in 
its coverage and apparently does not treat many of the most important examples regarding 
Aion and Chronos. 

10 Levi, “Aion,” 272. 

0 Levi, “Aion,” 272. 

12 Levi, “Aion,” 272. 

13 Levi, “Aion,” 284. Cf. Zuntz, Aion, 16. On the wheel or circle of life, see J.E. Harrison, 
Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion (3rd ed.; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1922), 589-594; J.H. Ropes, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle of St. James 
(ICC; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1916), 236-239. I do not see a correlation with the rest of the 
mosaic. 
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linked with other cults, such as Mithras, Isis and Sarapis, Helios, Selene, and 
even Pan, to the point of Aion being given divinity (e.g. PGM 1.200—201, 163— 
165),“ and even being incorporated into later Christian thought (e.g. Nonnus, 
the Christian writer). 


3.2. Levi's Interpretation of Aion and Chronos 


After describing other features of the mosaic, Levi turns to his interpretation 
of it. He concludes that “We have, consequently, in this mosaic of Antioch 
a unique case in which we find not only a series of personifications, but 
also a kind of title helping us to grasp the general meaning of the allegory; 
undoubtedly the three figures seated on the same couch are included in 
the comprehensive conception of the ‘Chronoi’”!® Aion, however, is Levi's 
major interest, which he sees as “time in an absolute sense, in opposition 
to Chronos, that is, time in relation to something, and especially to human 
life.”” 

In support of this fundamental distinction between absolute (Aion) and 
bounded (Chronos) time, Levi marshals a wealth of evidence. He begins 
with the poetic and literary tradition. He includes such important early pas- 
sages as an epigram attributed to Plato (Anth. Pal. 9.51), which states that 
“Aion brings everything; the long chronos knows how to change name and 
shape and nature and fate as well”;® and Plato, Tim. 37D, in which Aion is 
ideal eternity in contrast with Chronos as empirical time. After noting the 
fortunes of Chronos in Greek literature, including its being considered a 
divine being (e.g. Sophocles, Electra 179; an epigram that refers to Chronos as 
the daimon ruling over human destinies; and a cosmic principle in Orphic 
doctrine, etc.), Levi returns to Aion. He offers a number of religious inter- 
pretations, such as noting its being called the son of Zeus in Euripides, Her- 
aclides 899-900 (but see below), its appearance in Orphic Hymns (vy 7p 0¢ 
Movoatov, line 28), and, in the second and third centuries AD, its identifica- 
tion with Sarapis in a number of sources, its incorporation into the rites of 
Kore, its identification with Osiris and Adonis, its identification with the sun 


14 
15 


See K. Preisendanz, Papyri Graecae Magicae (vol. 1; Berlin: Teubner, 1928), 12, 10. 
See Levi, “Aion,” 284-312, for more detail on the above. 
Levi, “Aion,” 274. 
Levi, “Aion,” 274. 
Levi, “Aion,” 274 (translation adapted). 
19 From P. Friedlander, Studi italiani di Filosofia classica N.S. 15 (1938): 17 ff., according to 
Levi, “Aion,” 274:  xpdve, Tavtoiwy Ovytois mavertioxore Saipov ... 
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(PGM 4.3168-3170; 4.2197—2199),”° and its place in a number of other Egyp- 
tian Greek cults.2! However, Levi also notes that Aion was treated as a mortal 
by some other writers (e.g. John Lydus, De mens. 4.1).” 

Levi then turns to the philosophical tradition: “Alongside of these mytho- 
logical and cosmogonic divagations, however, philosophy was evolving 
independently its own speculation on the concept of time, or rather, since 
Aristotle [e.g. De Caelo 1.279a], was trying to disentangle the rational ele- 
ment from the religious involvements.’” Aristotle in his De Caelo 1.279a has 
an extended discussion of Chronos as bounded time (within the human 
sphere, that is, not beyond heaven) as opposed to Aion as limitless or 
extended time (the length of the time of life of a creature, but also “all time 
even to infinity”). The discussion is particularly intense among the Neopy- 
thagoreans and the Neoplatonics, as well as the Gnostics. According to Levi, 
Aion as eternal time is in this literature clearly distinguished from Chronos, 
which is divided into past, present, and future. Examples of such distinctions 
are to be found in: Plutarch, De E apud Delphos 19, 20 (= Mor. 392F); Sextus 
Empiricus, in both “Outlines of Pyrrhonism” 3.143 (in a section on Chronos; 
auepiatos [6 xpdvoc] otx Eott: Statpeitat yap cig te TOV EveotAta “al El¢ TOV 
TApwWYYKOTA xal Eig TOV LEMovta)> and “Against the Mathematicians’ 10.197 
(6 xpdvog Teles oT’ TO PEv Yap TL HV adtOO MapwWYNLEVOY, TO 8 Eveotws, TO 
dé weMov),”° in both of which, Levi contends, the same terminological dis- 
tinction regarding Chronos is made as is found in the mosaic; and Plotinus, 
Ennead 3, with the title mpi aidvog xal ypdvov. 

Levi thus finds confirmation of his contention regarding Aion as un- 
bounded and Chronos as bounded time in the mosaic in both poetic and 
philosophical texts of antiquity. 


3.3. Re-Assessment of Aion and Chronos in the Light of the Mosaic 


I have spent some time summarizing Levi's treatment of this mosaic, be- 
cause he has done an important job of describing the mosaic and attempting 


20 Preisendanz, Papyri Graecae Magicae, 176, 140; cf. R. Reitzenstein, Poimandres: Studien 
zur griechisch-dgyptischen und friihchristlichen Literatur (Leipzig: Teubner, 1904; repr. Darm- 
stadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1966), 30. 

21 Levi, “Aion,” 274-278. 

22. Levi, “Aion,” 278. 

23 Levi, “Aion,” 278. 

24 W.K.C. Guthrie, Aristotle On the Heavens (LCL; London: Heinemann, 1939), 93, where 
Aristotle also provides an etymology for aiwy as from del elvan. 

25 See H. Mutschmann, Sexti Empirici Opera (vol. 1; ed. I. Mau; Leipzig: Teubner, 1958), 172. 

26 H. Mutschmann, Sextus Empiricus Opera (vol. 2; Leipzig: Teubner, 1914), 344. 
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to interpret it in the light of literary and philosophical thought on the 
topic of Chronos and Aion, so much so that his interpretation has become 
a standard one regarding this figure and this mosaic.” The diversity of 
evidence from ancient writings being what it is, however, as Giinther Zuntz 
has shown, makes it possible to arrive at a very different conclusion when 
weighing the literary and philosophical evidence, even while reading many 
if not most of the same authors.”* More importantly here, however, I wonder 
whether Levi has adequately captured the significance of the mosaic. One 
of the categories of thinkers not included in his discussion of those who 
wrote and thought about time using some of the same Greek vocabulary 
is that of the Greek grammarians. I think that this mosaic provides an 
implicit commentary on Greek thought regarding time that can be helpful 
in informing our Greek grammatical discussion. I will do this by introducing 
a few other pieces of evidence regarding Aion, proposing a different analysis 
of the mosaic, and suggesting what the mosaic might have to say regarding 
understanding some of the categories of Greek grammatical discussion that 
continue to be debated. 

For all of Levi’s thoroughness, there are several pieces of evidence regard- 
ing Aion that merit further attention other than that provided by him.” For 
example, in his citation of Euripides, Heraclides 899-900, Levi sees Aion as 
a child of Zeus. However, the recent editions of this play state that Aion is 
the child of Chronos, in which Aion is depicted as “time relative to human 
life” and Chronos as “time as an impersonal and abstract force.” (Other dra- 
mas have a similar perspective on time: see Sophocles, Antig. 582; Oedipus 
at Colonus 1736; Euripides, Alcestis 337; Hec. 755; Phoen. 1484; Iph. Taur. 122; 
Iph. Aul. 1508; Medea 243; etc.).3! This is just the opposite temporal frame- 
work from the one that Levi promotes regarding Aion and Chronos on the 
basis of his consistent view of both the mosaic and the ancient evidence. 
There is the further problem that Levi describes Aion as an old man, while 


27 See, for example, G. Downey, Ancient Antioch (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 
1963), 209, who states that this “remarkable floor contains the figure of a deity labeled Aion, 
the personification of time in the absolute sense ... Aion became a deity, connected with 
concepts of the creation and government of the world, and philosophers continued to try to 
determine the nature of absolute time.” 

28 See Zuntz, Aion, esp. 12-67. 

29 For another very helpful survey, see W. Fauth, “Aion,” in K. Ziegler and W. Sontheimer, 
eds., Der Kleine Pauly: Lexikon der Antike (5 vols.; Munich: Deutscher Taschenbuch, 1975), I, 
cols. 185-188. 

30 See, e.g. J. Wilkins, Euripides Heraclidae (Oxford: Clarendon, 1993), 36, with notes on 172, 
citing and supporting the position of Zuntz, Aion. 

31 Zuntz, Aion, 20-21. 
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in other thought Aion is depicted as a child. For example, Heraclitus Frag. 
52 DK says that “Time (Aion) is a child moving counters in a game ...”” 
The literary evidence is admittedly highly diverse, so that there is, in fact, 
a significant amount of textual evidence that points (against Levi) toward 
Aion as indicating time within the sphere of human life (including analo- 
gies with being a child or an old man), and hence with limitations. This 
evidence runs from Homer to at least the third century aD. For example, 
Homer speaks of Aion for the human spheres of life (Il. 19.27; Od. 5.152, 160; 
18.203) and death (Il. 16.453; Od. 7.224; 9.523), and for units of measurable 
time (UL. 4.478 = 17.302; 9.415; 22.58; 24.725).°3 Furthermore, Pindar, Ol. 2.17 
says that Chronos is said to be father of all, while other passages in Pindar 
reflect limitations on Aion in regards to human life (e.g. OL. 2.10; Isthm. 3.18; 
7.42, besides 8.14—15).*4 Similar evidence can be found in other writers of the 
Hellenistic and Greco-Roman periods as well. Menander (Frag. 656.5) has 
the expression aiwv yivetat, which Zuntz lists and translates as “das dauert 
eine Ewigkeit.’* In New Testament usage, neglected by Levi, for example, in 
1Tim 1:17, God is depicted as BactAeds tay aiwvwv, in which divine transcen- 
dance is placed within the human conventions of time, here not absolute 
time as Levi thinks, but bounded time (cf. also Sirach 24.9: 10 tod aidvas, dn’ 
doyyjs Exticév ue). Again, contrary to Levi, in several places in the New Testa- 
ment and other roughly contemporary writers Aion is used of discrete units 
of time, such as this age as opposed to the one to come (Matt 12:32; Eph 1:21; 
cf. also Sextus Empiricus, “Against the Mathematicians” 9.62; Marcus Aure- 
lius 9.28, 35; Diodorus Siculus 3.19.5, 6; 4.1.4; 21.17).°° Roughly contemporary 
inscriptions also use Aion in the set phrase eig (tov) aidva as “forever,” as 
does Heb 13:8: "Ingots Xpiatég ex8Es Kal oHUEPOV 6 adTAC, Kal Eig TOUS aidvac. 


P. Wheelwright, The Presocratics (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1966), 71. 

Zuntz, Aion, 14-15. 

See Zuntz, Aion, 16. 

Zuntz, Aion, 27. 

See Fauth, “Aion,” col. 188; Zuntz, Aion, 49. 

E.g. a 281BC inscription from Seleuchus and his son Antiochus regarding privileges 
being cig tov aidva (see C.B. Welles, Royal Correspondence in the Hellenistic Period [New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1934], 55); a grave inscription from the early third century Bc 
with the phrase tov aidva Savovta (SEG 34 [1984], no. 497 line 5); an inscription from 13 BC 
by a short-lived king, with an ironic inscription about his kingdom, in the light of his being 
defeated by the Romans, being ic tov &ravta aidva (OGIS, I, no. 332 line 32); an inscription 
ona monument of Antiochus of Commagene in which the inscription is said to be gic ypovov 
aiavov (line 10) and his life in this monument cic tov detpov aidva (line 43) (OGIS, I, no. 383); 
and an inscription from 428Bc from the last Cleopatra with the phrase cic aidva detvynotot 
(OGIS, I, no. 194 line 35). These and others are cited in Zuntz, Aion, 28-29. 
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Furthermore, there is the evidence of the Greek lexicographers, who define 
Aion in terms of actual time, or time with duration (e.g. Suda, Hesychius, 
Photius, etc.).?* Thus, contrary to Levi, there is a significant body of ancient 
textual evidence in which Chronos is seen as unbounded time, but Aion is 
seen in terms of bounded time, especially bounded by the human sphere of 
existence. 

These corrective passages and the resulting competing conceptual frame- 
work regarding Chronos and Aion, I think, offer a persuasive context for a 
more accurate interpretation of the mosaic. Contrary to Levi, the general 
category of the subject of the mosaic, based upon its placement outside the 
tableau, is Chronoi (ypovot), using the plural of the same ambiguous term 
that is used to label both tense-forms (often in the plural) and the general 
concept of time (usually in the singular, as used above by the ancients). 
The use of the plural, Chronoi, is apparently a means of joining together all 
four of the other times, including atwv, weMwv, evectwc and mapwyynyevoc, 
with each being a Chronos. There is no depiction of Chronos, apart from the 
mosaic as a whole. The personifications of Chronoi in human forms indicate 
that, in this case, the artist may well be concerned not with abstract time, 
but with human time or time as it impinges on human life or is related to 
human life.*° That the term Chronoi is a label for all four of the personifi- 
cations depicted above the title, and not just past, present, and future (so 
Levi), is indicated by two major indicators. The first indicator is some of the 
evidence offered above, in which Aion is seen as a sub-category within more 
general time (Chronos). The second indicator is the mosaic itself, in which 
the label, ypovot, is placed at the bottom and in the middle of the frame of 
the mosaic, almost directly beneath the second figure from the left, uewv. 
Levi's interpretation of the mosaic would be more plausible if the mosaic 
had the title under the middle of the three figures, evectwc, and/or had some 
further framing device to separate Aion from Chronos, neither of which is 
present. This mosaic defines the times in terms of four apparently equally 
clear and conceivable categories, since all four figures are depicted as full 
participants in the symposium—though they are internally differentiated 
on the basis of their depictions and placements, as Levi has noted. Those 
of future (ueMwv), present (evectwc), and past (mapwynuevoc )—note the 
order in relation to others cited above—are to be expected based on the 


38 See Zuntz, Aion, 12-13. 
39 Cf. Zuntz, Aion, passim, who sees this as the use of Aion, especially in Greek thought of 
the Roman period. 
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above discussion, since those are the well-known terms often used in Greek 
philosophical and grammatical discussion from the ancients to the present. 

What is unusual is the inclusion of the category of Aion on par with the 
other temporal figures. This is unusual for both the philosophical discussion 
and the grammatical discussion. Apart from the statement by Stephanus 
noted above regarding the flow of eternity, Aion does not enter into early 
Greek grammatical discussion of the tenses/times in any significant or sys- 
tematic way. In the light of the textual evidence cited above, the inclusion 
of Aion within the framework of the other Chronoi, and its depiction as 
holding a wheel of the seasons, Aion here seems to represent not the dis- 
crete units of past, present and future time, but seasonal time, or time 
that is not confined by past, present and future—what some might call 
gnomic time. Another way to say this might be that Aion—set slightly apart 
from the other times—represents the entirety of human time, including 
the three gradations of past, present, and future. In that sense, the mosaic 
provides a relatively complete representation of the definable Chronoi of 
human existence, both those that the philosophers such as Sextus Empiri- 
cus debated in terms of their boundaries and limitations (past, present and 
future) and the one that seems to include all of these and yet go beyond 
them, Aion. 


3.4. The Mosaic and the Greek Tense-Forms 


In modern discussion of Greek temporal distinctions, the category called 
variously omnitemporal, gnomic, habitual and the like has been used, often 
to describe processes in nature, such as the growth and death of living 
things, in which time is enduring yet bounded.” This seems to be very 
close in conception to how Aion is depicted in this mosaic, holding his 
unbroken wheel of the seasons and staring directly at the other three times 
as if to encompass them all in his gaze. The evidence cited above shows 
that many Greeks thought of Aion in relation to Chronos, and that some 
early Greeks, possibly like the one who conceived the mosaic, thought of 
Aion as a temporal category (a ypévoc) related to the sphere of human life. 


40 See Porter, Verbal Aspect, 75-83; cf. B.M. Fanning, Verbal Aspect in New Testament Greek 
(OTM; Oxford: Clarendon, 1990), 208. Some might posit that Aion in this mosaic represents 
not only absolute time as always existent, but absolute time as existent but at no particular 
time, what is often referred to as timelessness (on which, see J. Lyons, Semantics | Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1977], 680). Zuntz, however, doubts this, and wishes to see a 
distinct limitation to Aion (Aion, esp. 53 n. 13). Chronos may represent this omnitemporal 
concept, as it encompasses all the times within its Chronoi. 
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The ancient Greek grammarians, however—apart from the brief comment 
of Stephanus—did not discuss Aion, although they discussed the Chronoi, 
and did not label any of their individual tense-forms with the term Aion. 
In other words, it appears that the ancient Greek grammarians did not 
apparently discuss Aion because there was not seen to be any single tense- 
form (or ypdvos) for enduring time, even though there were varying labels 
for and conceptions of the tense-forms. 

The limitations of the morphologically based formal categories in Greek 
seem to have been one of the major factors governing discussion among 
the ancient grammarians, as well as later grammarians." The discussion for 
most of the Greek grammarians revolves around post-hoc description or jus- 
tification of the tense-forms that do exist, although even here there is ambi- 
guity regarding terms and their definition, and apparent lack of complete 
understanding (since the ancient grammarians only hint at an understand- 
ing of aspectual theory). That is apparently why Dionysius Thrax divides 
time into three, but then differentiates four past tense-forms (a rudimen- 
tary aspectual distinction?). The scholiasts likewise discuss the concept of 
present time, attempting to come to terms with the fact that the language 
has what they call a present tense-form, even though the concept is a diffi- 
cult one to grasp philosophically (modern grammarians have more trouble 
with the concept of futurity).”” One notes that throughout this ancient gram- 
matical discussion the terms used for the tense-forms (as is also true for the 
ancient literary authors who refer to the passage of time) do not necessar- 
ily match the form that is being described (and grammarians do not even 
give the same labels to the forms). Thus, the term aorist is ambiguous in 
Stephanus’s description, used both of unbounded time and of one of the 
ways of describing bounded time. Past time can be referred to with different 
perfect tense-form participles (although Dionysius Thrax puts aorist, imper- 
fect, perfect, and pluperfect together as past tense-forms), present time 
with a perfect participle (even for Dionysius Thrax), and future time with 
a present participle, but one for a lexical item denoting intention or expec- 
tation (uéAw). The failure to move beyond the limitations of morphology 
apparently hindered the early Greek grammarians, and many grammarians 


41 See C. Bache, Verbal Aspect: A General Theory and its Application to Present-Day English 
(Odense University Studies in English 8; Odense: Odense University Press, 1985), 15. 

42 See J. Gonda, “Reflections on the Indo-European Medium,” Lingua 9 (1960), 30-67, 175- 
193, esp. 60-63; S. Fleischman, The Future in Thought and Language: Diachronic Evidence from 
Romance (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1982), esp. 7-31; Porter, Verbal Aspect, 410— 
4ul. 
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since, from seeing the full complexity of their language, and its relation to 
their temporal conception of the world. 

Thus, the mosaic in its depiction of the times (ypovot) mixes labels em- 
ployed by Dionysius Thrax and the Stoics, using vey, evectwc, and tapw- 
xyeevoc, while noticeably including Aion but excluding woptotos. There are 
several important observations to be made from these facts. The first is 
that the Greeks had a larger conception of time than their grammatical 
resources or tense-forms provided. They conceived of time possibly as an 
unbounded (or timeless) category (ypovot), even though they did not have 
a specific tense-form for it. They also thought of time as possibly related to 
past, present, and future, and had a sense that the tense-forms had some 
relation to time, but, as the range of evidence from the grammarians indi- 
cates, not in an absolute or iconistic way. This is seen in the varied labels 
used for the tense-forms and the characteristics of these labels (a lexeme 
of intentionality used to indicate “futurity,’ the use of a perfect tense-form 
participle for “present” time, and several different types of participles and 
other descriptors for “past” time). They further realized that time extended 
beyond the limitations of past, present, and future, to encompass omnitem- 
poral, gnomic, or habitual time, even though they did not have a tense-form 
that expressed this temporal concept. Lastly, this mosaic may indicate a 
rudimentary aspectual conception in its failure to include the aorist tense- 
form. Perhaps the composer of the mosaic had a view of aspect similar 
to that of Stephanus as bounded or unbounded. Or, perhaps more likely, 
he expressed the four (or five) types of time that he recognized, and did 
not include the aorist tense-form because it was not concerned with time, 
whether past, present, future, or gnomic, but simply with expressing verbal 
action—something for which there was not a place in his personified tem- 
poral depiction. 


4. CONCLUSION 


One must treat the ancient Greek grammarians carefully, since their discus- 
sion seems to be centered more on forms within the language rather than on 
semantic distinctions (and they seem to fail to differentiate form and func- 
tion). When one wishes to discuss the semantics of time, one needs to look 
not only to the grammarians for what help they can provide, but also to var- 
ious literary and epigraphic writers—including those who created mosaics. 
As Downey states regarding this mosaic, “Here we have a glimpse of the 
interests of intellectual circles at Antioch. Such subjects were doubtlessly 
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discussed at the banquets in the city.’* It is unfortunate that the grammar- 
ians were apparently not in attendance at such occasions—or did not find 
a way to discuss such issues with reference to the verbal tense-forms in the 
language. Rather than being bounded by simply past, present, and future 
as temporal categories, some Greeks at least, such as the composer of our 
mosaic, thought of time as past, present, future—and enduring (possibly 
including gnomic, omnitemporal and/or habitual actions, ifnot more), even 
if there was no particular tense-form to express that concept. In fact, as the 
Greek grammarians have themselves shown through their own use of cate- 
gories and forms, there is no single tense-form that correlates iconistically 
with any of the temporal categories they describe—with perfect forms being 
used for past and present meaning, present forms for future meaning, many 
different terms for past meaning, and the term aorist for any and no tempo- 
ral meaning. As a result, in interpreting the Greek tense-forms, there seems 
to be warrant for looking to the ancients themselves for seeing the variety 
of forms as indicating at the least past, present, future, and enduring time. 


43 Downey, Ancient Antioch, 209. See also Levi, “Aion,” 312. 


MARKAN IDIOLECT IN THE STUDY 
OF THE GREEK OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Rodney J. Decker 


1. DEFINITIONS AND LIMITATIONS! 


Idiolect is, in many ways, a very slippery concept. Standard definitions are 
not easy to come by. If we turn to a standard reference work, we would 
discover that idiolect might be defined as “the linguistic system of an indi- 
vidual speaker—one’s personal dialect.” But such a close definition means 
that it is not something that we can easily examine, since all we ever hear 
or read are snippets of that abstract conception that we might label idi- 
olect. Even if we have a literary corpus (small as it may be) like the Gospel 
of Mark, all we have are approximately 1,000 words comprising a series of 
related statements.’ We do not have Mark’s idiolect, only one subset of it. 
There are an infinite number of things that Mark might have said and a 
great many ways that he could have said them. It is true that Mark did not 


| This essay was originally presented at the New Testament Greek Language and Exegesis 
Consultation at the Evangelical Theological Society Annual Meeting, New Orleans, Nov. 2009. 
Iam grateful for the interaction with the other panelists, Jonathan Watt, Randall Buth, and 
Stanley Porter, as well as the formal response by Daniel Wallace. 

2 David Crystal, A Dictionary of Linguistics and Phonetics (6th ed.; Malden, MA: Blackwell, 
2008), s.v. “idiolect,” 235. Poythress defines it as “the special differences that belong to a 
single person’s use of his language. An idiolect is a dialect specialized to one person” (Vern 
Poythress, In the Beginning Was the Word: Language, A God-Centered Approach” [Wheaton, 
IL: Crossway, 2009], 62 n. 6). See also J. Lyons, Language and Linguistics: An Introduction 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1981), 268, § 9.2, who explains that idiolect falls 
on a spectrum of language-dialect-idiolect. A full study of idiolect would have to deal with 
many other linguistic factors including register and genre, etc. Not being trained in linguistics, 
I will make no pretense of presenting extensive bibliography or discussion of the larger 
field. 

3 Tam not a statistician, but from what I have read, even an 11,000 word sample may be 
inadequate for the kind of questions that are often asked related to idiolect. In this regard, see 
Matthew Brook O’Donnell, “Linguistic Fingerprints or Style by Numbers? The Use of Statistics 
in the Discussion of Authorship of NT Documents,” in Stanley E. Porter and D.A. Carson, 
eds., Linguistics and the New Testament: Critical Junctures (JSNTSup 168; SGNT 5; Sheffield: 
Sheffield Academic Press, 1999), 206-262. 
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actually say an infinite number of things, but we have only one sample of 
what he did say. 

There are complications even within the corpus that we do have. How 
much of what we read in that portion of our Greek testaments titled KATA 
MAPKAN is Mark’s idiolect? I am not thinking about those skeptical of 
authorship by John Mark, or those who view this Gospel as a creation of 
the Markan community, or those who propose a redacted composition by 
some unknown editor based on various traditions that had come to him 
in a variety of literary forms. Rather, I have in mind the more traditional 
explanation reflected in the Papias tradition (and other related accounts) 
that Mark is a record of Peter's oral ministry in Rome.’ If that tradition 
reflected the actual situation to any extent (and we have no good way to 
either prove or disprove this), how much of the Gospel is Mark’s idiolect and 
how much is Peter’s? Is some of the “roughness” of Mark’s Gospel a reflection 


4 “He [Papias] expounds with these [words]: ‘And the presbyter [i.e. John] also said 
this: “Mark, being the interpreter of Peter [Mc&pxoc ev gounveutys Hétpou yevouevoc], wrote 
accurately all that he remembered [éuvynyovevoev] (but not, however, in order [od péevtot 
tdEe]) [of] the things which were spoken or done by our Lord,” for he neither heard the 
Lord nor followed him, but later, as I said, [he followed] Peter (who provided instruction 
according to the need [6¢ mpd¢ tag ypetag Emotetto Tag SidacxaAtac], but not as to make 
an arrangement [orderly account] of the Lord’s discourses); so that Mark did not err in 
anything in thus writing some things as he remembered them; for he was attentive to one 
thing, not to leave out anything that he heard or to make any false statements in them’ 
So then these things were recounted by Papias concerning Mark” (Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 3.39, 
my translation). For the Greek text I have used the Lake edition in LCL, Eusebius, 1:296- 
297; see also Daniel Theron, Evidence of Tradition (London: Bowes & Bowes, 1957), 66- 
67 (Greek and translation). I have revised the punctuation from that given in the Loeb 
edition to reflect what I think is a more accurate reading of the text. The most difficult 
question is where the quotation from “the presbyter” ends. I have made my best guess, 
but it is only that. The initial words cited above are those of Eusebius, who then quotes 
from Papias (‘...’) who quotes “the presbyter” (“...”) and then resumes his own [i.e. Papias’s | 
explanation; the text cited concludes with Eusebius’s closing comment. I have taken the “... 
later, as I said ...” to indicate that Papias is again speaking at this point, and it would then 
make best sense to see the yée clause as beginning his statement (“for he neither heard 
aes 

This information is supplemented in a number of other writers (with what degree of 
reliance on Papias we do not know), including Justin Martyr’s Dial. 106.3; the Anti-Marcionite 
Prologue; Irenaeus, Haer. 3.1.1-2; the Muratorian Fragment; and Clement of Alexandria, 
Outlines, per Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 2.15, 6.14.5—6, to cite only 2nd c. testimony. This material has 
been discussed in many places. One of the better such treatments is to be found in Robert 
Gundry, Mark (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1993), 1026-1045; see also E. Earle Ellis, The Making 
of the New Testament Documents (BIS 39; Leiden: Brill, 1999), 357-376 and Martin Hengel, 
Studies in the Gospel of Mark (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1985), at least 64-84, but elsewhere as 
well. 
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of the oral preaching style of Peter?° That is certainly possible, though once 
again, we cannot prove such a hypothesis.® 

For now we must be content to recognize that we are talking in abstrac- 
tions about partial data, so we must be modest about what we claim in terms 
of “Mark’s idiolect,’ indeed, of idiolect in general. We might at this point 
invoke the now classic Saussurean distinction between the language system 
as such and an individual writer's use of it (i.e. between langue and parole).’ 
Assuming that distinction, we could say that a person’s use of the language, 
reflecting his or her personal preferences (i.e. stylistic choices) is, in a word, 
idiolect.* What we can discuss, then, in a generalized way, is how Mark often 
prefers to say things in his one surviving literary sample. On that matter, 


5 France's analysis at this point is attractive and credible, if ultimately unprovable: “The 
persistent church tradition which names Peter as the source of Mark’s material points to a 
potential source for such ‘eye-witness’ elements, in the memory ... of the person who was 
nearer to the heart of most of the events which Mark records than anyone else except Jesus 
himself .... One of the reasons for the vividness of Mark’s narrative may be that he followed a 
good master, who had both an eye for interesting detail and the personal memory to supply it. 
Mark tells a good story because Peter must have been a man worth listening to” (R.T. France, 
The Gospel of Mark [NIGTC; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2002], 17-18). Streeter’s observations 
may also be relevant: “Mark reads like a shorthand account of a story by an impromptu 
speaker—with all the repetitions, redundancies, and digressions which are characteristic of 
living speech. And it seems to me most probable that his Gospel ... was taken down from rapid 
dictation by word of mouth” (B.H. Streeter, The Four Gospels [London: Macmillan, 1924], 163-— 
164). 

© In the remainder of this essay I refer simply to “Mark” as the author without attempting 
to determine other influences or sources. Although I accept the traditional ascription of 
authorship to John Mark as the most likely origin of this Gospel (which is formally anony- 
mous—though see the objections of Hengel [Studies in the Gospel of Mark, 64-84] and France 
[Mark, 39 n. 80] in this regard), my reference here is simply to the author of the work as we 
have it regardless of who that might be. For a survey of evidence in defense of this traditional 
view of Mark’s authorship, see Robert Stein, Mark (BECNT; Grand Rapids: Baker, 2008), 1-8. 

7 On langue and parole, particularly as it relates to the bilingual situation of the New 
Testament writers, see Moisés Silva, “Bilingualism and the Character of Palestinian Greek,” 
Bib 61 (1980): 198-219; reprinted in Stanley E. Porter, ed., The Language of the New Testament: 
Classic Essays (JSNTSup 60; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1991), 205-226 (214-216, 223— 
226). 

8 This is sometimes described as a writer’s “individual preferences” (Moisés Silva, “Re- 
sponse to Fanning and Porter,’ in Stanley E. Porter and D.A. Carson, eds., Biblical Greek 
Language and Linguistics: Open Questions in Current Research [JSNTSup 80; Sheffield: JSOT 
Press, 1993], 79) or the “characteristics of a particular author” (Constantine Campbell, Verbal 
Aspect, the Indicative Mood, and Narrative [SBG 13; New York: Peter Lang, 2007], 31). To be 
fair, neither of these two writers is attempting to formulate a technical definition; they only 
offer an explanatory gloss along with the word idiolect. Silva works this out more carefully 
in his article on bilingualism, explaining an individual writer's style (“the variations [parole] 
that grammar [langue] leaves out”) in terms of idiolect (“Bilingualism and the Character of 
Palestinian Greek,” 223-226). 
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there has been a fair bit of discussion over the years, though not using the 
terminology of idiolect. 


2. PROPOSED JUDGMENTS BASED ON 
IDIOLECTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The better critical/exegetical commentaries on Mark often include a discus- 
sion of Mark’s grammar’ and there have also been several specialized studies 
of Markan grammar.” These discussions, supplemented with my own obser- 
vations, are summarized selectively in the following pages.” I have selected 
primarily grammatical matters for illustrative comment, though idiolect is 
not limited to matters of this sort. Not included here are other factors such 
as vocabulary, word order, register, etc. 


° See particularly C.E.B. Cranfield, The Gospel According to St. Mark (and ed.; Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1977), 20-21; William Lane, The Gospel of Mark (NICNT; Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1974), 25-28; Alfred Plummer, The Gospel According to St. Mark (Cam- 
bridge Greek Testament; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1914), xxxiii-ix; Henry Bar- 
clay Swete, The Gospel According to St. Mark (3rd ed.; New York: Macmillan, 1909; reprint, 
Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1951), xliii-l; Vincent Taylor, The Gospel According to St. Mark (2nd 
ed.; Grand Rapids: Baker, 1981; orig. 1966), 45-66. The discussion in C.S. Mann, Mark (AB 27; 
Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1986), primarily 168-169 with some other notes on word usage, is 
very brief. Such a discussion seems to have fallen out of favor in the most recent of such works, 
being conspicuously absent in Robert Guelich, Mark 1-8:26 (WBC 344A; Dallas: Word, 1989); 
Craig Evans, Mark 8:27-16:20 (WBC 34B; Nashville: Nelson, 2001); Gundry, Mark; Joel Marcus, 
Mark (2 vols.; AB 27A; New York: Doubleday, 2000); France, Mark; Adela Yarbro Collins, Mark: 
A Commentary (Hermeneia; Minneapolis: Fortress, 2007); and Stein, Mark. 

10 ).K. Elliott, ed., The Language and Style of the Gospel of Mark (Leiden: Brill, 1993), incor- 
porating the extensive work of C.H. Turner and others; John C. Doudna, The Greek of the 
Gospel of Mark (JBLMS 12; Philadelphia: SBL, 1961); Elliott C. Maloney, Semitic Interference in 
Marcan Syntax (SBLDS 51; Chico, Calif.: Scholars Press, 1981); N. Turner, “The Style of Mark,” in 
MHT 4:11-30; and Paul L. Danove, Linguistics and Exegesis in the Gospel of Mark: Applications 
of a Case Frame Analysis and Lexicon (JSNTSup 218; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 2001). 
Also Peter Dschulnigg, Sprache, Redaktion und Intention des Markus-Evangeliums Eigentuem- 
lichkeiten der Sprache des Markus-Evangeliums und ihre Bedeutung fuer die Redaktionskritik 
(Stuttgarter Biblische Beitraege 11; Stuttgart: Katholisches Bibelwerk, 1984); Marius Reiser, 
Syntax und Stil des Markusevangeliums im Licht der hellenistischen Volkliteratur (WUNT 2.11; 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1984); and Max Zerwick, Untersuchungen zum Markus-Stil: Ein Beitrag zur 
stilistischen Durcharbeitung des Neuen Testaments (Rome: Pontificio Instituto Biblico, 1937). 

1 This discussion could be extended considerably if smaller details were included. For 
example it might be noted that Mark is the only New Testament writer to use &m6 with 
the genitive following an imperatival BAémete (8:15, 12:38). Or it might be observed that the 
adverbial use of mod is a distinctive Markan use, occurring in this Gospel 10 of its 16 New 
Testament instances (1:45; 3:12; 5:10, 23, 26a, 38, 43; 6:20; 9:26a; 12:27). I have rather chosen to 
focus on more significant features that have a broader impact on Mark’s overall idiolect. 
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2.1. Parataxis 


Perhaps the most distinctive feature of Mark’s idiolect is his paratactic style, 
stringing sentences together with xat rather than more specific conjunc- 
tions.” Of the New Testament writers, Mark is least helpful in directing his 
readers’ understanding of his discourse, thus placing greater demands on 
the reader in tracking contextual clues to meaning and the relation of events 
other than by the more explicit indication of sentence conjunctions. As 
C.H. Turner puts it, 


In the hands of a master of the Greek language its highly developed structure 
and its numerous particles make punctuation to a large extent superfluous, 
and enabled any intelligent reader to punctuate for himself as he read. But St 
Mark was not a master of the Greek language and his fondness for brief co- 
ordinate clauses, not helped out by appropriate particles, often leaves us in 
doubt whether, for instance, we should read a clause interrogatively or not. 


Mark’s usage can be quantified in various ways. Metzger, for example, ob- 
serves that 80 of 88 sections in Mark begin with xat." Another way of 
illustrating Mark’s parataxis is noting that about 64% of the sentences in 
Mark begin with xat (376 of 583)."° A more limited snapshot can be seen in 
taking Mark 1 as a sample and comparing it with the sections in Matthew 
and Luke that are roughly equivalent. Of the 38 sentences in Mark 1 (UBS‘), 
33 begin with xai. By contrast, Matthew 3-4 contain 34 sentences, but only 
g begin with xat.'> Luke 4 has 31 sentences, of which 23 are xat initial.” 

This does not mean that Mark is characterized by pervasive asyndeton 
(on which see below), only that he does not write hypotactically; he does not 
make very extensive use of the various particles available to him. For Mark, 


12 Though I will not repeat such qualifications at every point below, it should be kept in 
mind that we do not know if Mark always wrote this way or if there were particular factors 
involved with his writing of this Gospel that suggested to him the appropriateness of this 
particular style. All we can say is that this paratactic style appears to be characteristic of this 
particular literary composition. 

13 CH. Turner, in The Language and Style of the Gospel of Mark, 23. Turner’s focus in this 
context is with parenthetical statements which are not clearly marked in any way, but the 
same principle is equally true of Mark’s long strings of xai-connected clauses. 

14 Bruce Metzger, “The Language of the NT,” in The Interpreter’s Bible (ed. G. Buttrick; New 
York: Abingdon/Cokesbury, 1951), 7:43-59, here 7:48. These sections are based on the divisions 
in the Westcott-Hort text. 

1S Paul Ellingworth, “The Dog in the Night: A Note on Mark’s Non-Use of KAI,” BT 46 (1995): 
125. 

16 Of the other sentences the sentence conjunctions are 8é, 12; yap, 2; Tote, 7; obv, 1; HEV, 5 
and naAw, 1. 

17 The dominance of xai in Luke is somewhat surprising. Other than xai, 6 sentences are 
introduced with 6é. 
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all is xai, the unmarked connective with fewer uses of dé, tote, yap, ovv, etc. 
The Gospel appears to follow a Hebraic pattern with the ubiquitous vay." 
Although Mark was presumably a native speaker of Aramaic,” this does not 
appear to be the most likely explanation of Mark’s paratactic style.” 

Since it seems to be somewhat precarious to assume that Hebrew was 
widely spoken in first-century Israel, this leaves a direct Hebraic influence 
on Mark’s style at this point in question. Perhaps we should look instead to 
the LXX for possible influence. Mark, as a native speaker of Aramaic, would 


18 To pick one example, dé is used 163 times in Mark. This contrasts sharply with 494 
in Matt and 542 in Luke. It occurs about half as frequently in Mark when adjusted for 
relative length (11.95/1,000 words versus 22.35 and 23.14 respectively). It appears that the 
more common use of d¢ to indicate development in narrative has been supplanted by the 
ubiquitous xai. See also Randall Buth, “Edayin/Tote—Anatomy of a Semitism in Jewish 
Greek,” MAARAV 5-6 (1990): 33-48. 

19 N. Turner proposes that since vay stands first in the Hebrew clause, Mark prefers xat 
to the postpositive conjunctions so as to retain the syntactical pattern (MHT 4:17); such 
suggestions are speculative. 

20 J.H. Moulton verbalizes what seems to be the most widely accepted assumption in 
this regard. After referring to the “marked deficiency in Greek culture” evidenced in Mark’s 
Gospel, Moulton explains that “the position of Mark’s family does not favour the idea that 
he was badly educated: he only shared the strong preference for Aramaic which was normal 
among Jerusalem residents, and never troubled to acquire polish for a Greek which came to 
him from conversation with other foreigners and with men of the people” (“New Testament 
Greek in the Light of Modern Discovery,’ in H. Swete, ed., Essays on Some Biblical Questions of 
the Day [London: Macmillan, 1909], reprint, Porter, ed., The Language of the New Testament: 
Classic Essays, 60-97, here 85). It should be recognized that wealth in the ancient world did 
not presume education. Moulton’s point that Mark apparently preferred Aramaic, however, 
is widely representative. On the larger question of the role of Aramaic in the New Testament 
world of the first century, see Joseph A. Fitzmyer, “The Language of Palestine in the First 
Century AD,” CBQ 32 (1970): 501-531; reprinted in Fitzmyer, A Wandering Aramean (Missoula, 
Mont.: Scholars Press, 1979), 29-56, and in Porter, ed., The Language of the New Testament: 
Classic Essays, 126-162, and also in part two of Fitzmyer, The Semitic Background of the 
New Testament (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1997), 29-56. He concludes as follows: “I should 
maintain that the most commonly used language of Palestine in the first century AD was 
Aramaic, but that many Palestinian Jews ... used Greek, at least as a second language .... [and] 
some Palestinian Jews spoke only Greek .... But pockets of Palestinian Jews also used Hebrew, 
even though its use was not widespread” (1979/1997 reprints, 46). It is possible that Hebrew 
was more widely used, but evidence is scarce and debatable. 

21 Aramaic often uses ’edayin as the narrative connector, though vay can also be used 
as an unmarked connective. Randall Buth has commented to me that “We do not have any 
Aramaic narrative of decent length at Qumran that does not use edayin ‘then’ in its narrative 
connectives. These produce TOTE when translated into Greek semi-literally. But TOTE is 
totally missing from Mark's narrative structure” (personal email, 1/5/2009). Aramaic does 
not have a vay consecutive construction which serves a complex sequential function as is 
found in Hebrew, but vay can be used as a more generic connector (Roy Beacham, personal 
email, 11/6/2009; see also Franz Rosenthal, A Grammar of Biblical Aramaic [Porta Linguagum 
Orientalium n.s. 5; 5th ed.; Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1983], 37-38). 
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have often (and perhaps most commonly) read and heard his Bible read in 
Greek.” It appears that Mark’s usage of xa as an unmarked sentence (and 
clause) connective is very similar to narrative books that I have examined 
in the LXx.”? Adjusted for length, the frequency of sentence-initial xat in 
Mark is very close to 1Maccabees and 1Chronicles (28.66/1,000 words, 28.71, 
27.08 respectively), with Genesis and Joshua close behind (18.42 and 21.0), all 
significantly higher ratios than other narrative books in the New Testament. 
The next-nearest New Testament narrative book is Luke at 14.9—half the 
frequency of Mark. At the clause-initial level, the difference in the same 
books is even more obvious (see stats in the appendix). I would suggest, 
then, that the influence is indeed Hebraic, but as mediated through the LXX. 


2.2. Redundancies and Dualities 


Stein says that there are 213 instances of grammatical redundancy in Mark.” 
Hawkins also provides a list, though with only 39 such instances.” It is 


2 T grant that this is an assumption that I have not argued at this point, but it is an 
assumption that I think reflects a sustainable and widely held position on this subject. Ifneed 
be, I think it can be justified. For the present purposes I will simply appeal to recent work on 
the LXX such as Karen Jobes and Moisés Silva, Invitation to the Septuagint (Grand Rapids: 
Baker, 2000); Martin Hengel, The Septuagint as Christian Scripture (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 
2002), esp. 80-83; and J.N. Sevenster, Do You Know Greek? How Much Greek Could the First 
Jewish Christians Have Known? (NovTSup 19; Leiden: Brill, 1968). Also relevant are discussions 
of the language of Jesus. In this regard, see Stanley Porter, “Did Jesus Ever Teach in Greek? 
A Look at Scholarly Opinion and the Evidence,’ TynBul 44 (1993): 199-235, also available in 
Stanley Porter, Studies in the Greek New Testament: Theory and Practice (SBG 6; New York: 
Peter Lang, 1996), 139-171. 

23 Though I have not pursued this line of investigation extensively, the tables in the 
appendix may suggest what at least some of the evidence would show. The precision implied 
in the statistics cited above should not be unduly influential; they are simply the mathe- 
matical calculations provided by Accordance for the search: xai (WITHIN 1 Words) [FIELD 
Begin]. See the appendix for more details. Other databases may generate slightly different 
results depending on the text used, the punctuation, and the classification system. I would 
expect, however, that the same general patterns would be present. 

24 Robert Stein, “Synoptic Problem,” in J. Green and S. McNight, eds., Dictionary of Jesus 
and the Gospels, (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 1992), 788; Stein, The Synoptic Prob- 
lem—the 2nd ed. is now titled Studying the Synoptic Gospels: Origin and Interpretation (Grand 
Rapids: Baker, 2001); Stein, Mark. Stein does not include the list in any of these publications. 
See also F. Neirynck, Duality in Mark (BETL 31; Leuven: Leuven University Press, 1972). 

25 John C. Hawkins, Horae Synopticae: Contributions to the Study of the Synoptic Problem 
(and ed.; Oxford: Clarendon, 1909), 139-142. The difference in Hawkins’s list of 39 examples 
and Stein's 213 may be that Hawkins lists only the ones in which one of the synoptic parallels 
ameliorates the pleonasm. Jf that is the case (and one would need Stein’s list to verify this 
hypothesis), then the point is that though pleonasm is not uncommon in the language of the 
New Testament, it is still more frequent in Mark than in other narrative writers—the contrast 
with the other synoptic writers being evident in the parallel passages. 
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possible that some items on these lists are not valid redundancies.” Often 
one or both of the synoptic parallels avoid a pleonasm by using only half 
of the expression found in Mark.”” As one example, in 1:32 Mark writes, 
“when evening came as the sun was setting” (diag dé yevopevys, ote Edu 6 
HAtoc). In the parallel text Matthew has only “when evening came” (dipiag dé 
yevouevys, 8:16) and Luke has a variation of the other half of the statement, 
“as the sun was setting” (Stvovtoc dé tod HAlov, 4:40). In some cases the duality 
may not be a redundancy per se, but a fuller statement in which one part 
complements the other—yet it is still true that the synoptic parallels at 
times have only one of the complements.” 


2.3. Multiple Negatives 


One particular form of redundancy in Mark deserves separate comment: 
the use of multiple negatives. I find about two dozen instances of multiple 
negatives in Mark, including two triples.” In the case of the most common 
double negative, ov py, the synoptic parallels almost always have the same 
construction, including the verb. All of these but one are the words of Jesus.*° 


g:1 ov py yevowvtat Savetov (Matt 16:28 and Luke 9:27, both same) + 

9:41 ody dMoAECY TOv mLcAdv adtod (Matt 10:42, same; Luke, no ||)+ 

10:15 od uy eloeAOy elg adtyv (Matt, no ||; Luke 18:17, same) + 

13:2a ov uy dpe Se AlOoc él AlGov (Matt 24:2, same; Luke, reworded)t 

13:2b  6¢ ob py xatoaAvOA (Matt 24:2 and Luke 21:6, both have only ob) + 

13:30 od UY MApEABy Y yeved att (Matt 24:34 and Luke 21:32, both same) + 

13:31 ol d€ Adyot Lov od py TapeAedoovtat (Matt 24:35 and Luke 21:33, both same)} 
14:31 od uy de drapvyopat (Matt 26:35, same; Luke, no ||) 


26 E.g. Stein, “Synoptic Problen,. lists 1:32b as one example (“all who were sick or possessed 
with demons’), but this can only be considered redundant if sickness and demon possession 
are equated. 

27 Although I assume Markan priority as a working hypothesis, I am not predicating any 
arguments in the body of this chapter on dependence one way or another. I will return to this 
matter in the concluding section. 

8 This could be developed further, but without the data implied by Stein or comparative 
data for the rest of the New Testament narrative corpus, it would take considerably more time 
than this essay allows. 

29 There are also other instances in which two negatives negate two finite verbs “back-to- 
back”: 6:11; 8:17, 18; 9:48; 12:14, 24, 25; 13:15, 32 ter; 14:68. This is not as significant and does not 
qualify as a “double negative,” but it is a less common usage. 

30 Tn all the examples cited, those in which the double negative appears in the words of 
Jesus are marked at the end of the line with a dagger +. Likewise two statements are marked 
with an asterisk * in which a complementary infinitive is included; technically one negative 
negates the finite verb and the second one the infinitive, but since the semantics require both 
verbal forms to be understood together, they are treated as a double negative. 
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The next most common double negative is ov with a form of ovédsic. 
In every case where one of the other synoptic writers records the same 
statement the double negative is not found. In these examples (and the 
others below), most are Mark’s editorial use; only a half dozen appear in 
the words of Jesus. 


3:27 od Sbvatat obdeic (Matt 12:29, tt¢; Luke no ||) 

5:37 od agyxev oddéva (Matt, no ||; Luke 8:51, tivo) 

6:5 ovx edbvato exet moijoat oddepiav Svvapty, él Ly ... (Matt 13:58, od% ... ToAag; 
Luke, no ||) 

14:60 odx dnoxptvy oddév (Matt 26:62, oddev only; Luke, no ||) 

14:61 od dnexpivato obdév (Matt 26:63 omits stmt.; Luke, no ||) 

15:4 od dnoxptvy oddév (Matt 27:13, 0dx; Luke, no ||) 


In other double negative phrases a similar pattern is seen in that the double 
negative is not present in parallel texts or a “smoother” expression is used. 
These include the following. 


9:8 obxéti ovdéva eiSov dd... (Matt 17:8, oddévar eiSov ei uy; Luke, no ||) 

15:5 ovxett ovdev dmexplOy (Matt 27:14, odx amexplOyn adt@ mpd¢ oddé Ev 
oyna; Luke, no ||) 

7:12 ovxeTl Apiete AVTOV OvdEv TotHjoat (Matt and Luke, no ||)+* 

11:2 ép’ ov ovddels ow dvopwnwv exdbicev (Matt, no ||; Luke 19:30, oddels 
momote—smoother?) + 

1:44 "Opa undevi pndev elzys (Matt 8:4 and Luke 5:14, pydevt)t 

11:14 uyxeétt sig Tov aidva ex cod pydeic xaomov payor (Matt, yyxétt; Luke, 
no ||) 


14:25 (triple!) odxétt od uy miw (Matt 26:29, od py iw; Luke, no ||)+ 


In other cases there is not a parallel statement in the Synoptics to compare. 


12:34 ovdels OOKETL ETOALA AUTOV EMENWTHAAL 

16:8 xat oddevi oddév elrav, EpoBodvto yap 

5:3 (triple!) xal odd cAdcet odxett oddels Edbvato adtov Sica 
3:20 py Sbvacbat adtovds pyde dotov payetv* 

2:2 MOTE LYKETL YwpEty USE 


Although some double negatives such as od fj are common,” most of Mark’s 
are, indeed, unique and a number of others are rare elsewhere.” Mark is 


31 “Common,” however, needs to be qualified in that od ~ is common in the New Tes- 
tament only in certain kinds of statements. In Koine generally it is only common in lower 
levels of Greek, particularly when translated from Semitic material. This is not to say that it 
was unknown in Attic or in the literary Koine, but there it was used much less frequently, 
being reserved for statements of particular emphasis. It appears that this stress may have 
been lost in the Koine generally through over use. For an extended discussion of od py, see 
MHT 1:87—192. 

32 Hawkins (Horae Synopticae, 142) gives the following figures for double negatives, 
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the only New Testament writer to use five such combinations (o¥8é obxétt 
ovdsic, ovdels odxett, oddevi obdéev, odxeTt oddelc, and uy UydE). Three similar 
collocations occur only one other time in the New Testament (ovddel¢ ow, 
ovKeTt ov uy, and pydevi pydev). The only other triple negative in the New 
Testament that I have found is ovxétt ob py in Rev 18:14. 


2.4. Periphrasis 


Periphrastics are common in Mark—more so than Matthew. This may be 
a reflection of Mark’s mother-tongue being Aramaic* since I am told that 
periphrasis is much more common in Aramaic than in Hebrew.* Although 
periphrastic use is very common in language in general, it is not nearly as 
common in Greek. When it is used, it may, in some instances, have a “certain 
emphasis.” In Attic this “emphasis” is often said to be a matter of duration 
of time, but such usage is often not present in Koine, especially when a text is 
heavily influenced by an Aramaic style, as appears to be the case with Mark 
at some points.” 


though he does not indicate the forms or combinations involved: Matt, 3; Mark, 17; Luke, 
17; Acts, 5; John, 17. My catalog above lists 25 double (or triple) negatives in Mark. 

33 T count about two dozen periphrastics in Mark. There are 22 in Matthew (Robert 
E. Green, “Understanding EIMI Periphrastics in the Greek of the New Testament” [Ph.D. diss., 
Baptist Bible Seminary, 2012], 244). 

34 This is debated by various scholars, though the general consensus seems to point to 
some Semitic influence, if only as mediated through the LXxX (i.e. the frequent periphrasis in 
Mark may be viewed as a “Septuagintalism” or perhaps better, a “Septuagintally-enhanced” 
usage). It is surprising that no discussion of periphrastics appears in Maloney’s Semitic 
Interference in Marcan Syntax. Matthew was also, of course, as likely an Aramaic speaker as 
was Mark, but his abilities in Greek appear to be more polished and he reflects less such 
influence at the language level. We might speculate that this was in part due to needs of 
his employment (or that his relatively greater proficiency enabled him to work in a Greek- 
speaking environment), but we have no data to substantiate such a suggestion and other 
possible explanations might be judged equally probable. 

35 Periphrasis begins to appear in later Hebrew, perhaps by influence from Aramaic. For 
Hebrew examples and discussion, see Bruce Waltke and M. O’Connor, Biblical Hebrew Syntax 
(Winona Lake, IN: Eisenbrauns, 1990), 37.7.1.c, pp. 629-630 (e.g. Neh. 13:5, 22; Esth. 6:1); for 
Aramaic, see Rosenthal, Grammar of Biblical Aramaic, § 177, p. 55 (e.g. Dan. 2:31, where the 
ptcp. comes first, then the verb [word order is very loose in the Aramaic sections of Daniel]: 
nq mn, you were seeing). 

36 BDF, § 353 (1), p- 179; MHT 2:451; Maximilian Zerwick, Biblical Greek (trans. J. Smith; 
Rome: Scripta Pontificii Instituti Biblici, 1963), § 360 (“a stronger and more picturesque 
expression” in Acts 25:10); cf. BDAG, s.v,, citi, 286.1, f. 

37 Howard suggests that a temporal emphasis may be a more likely use of the periphrastic 
in John and Paul, but not elsewhere in the New Testament (MHT 2:451). In the formal 
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2.5. Indefinite Plurals 


The indefinite use of the plural involves the use of a third person plural 
verb without an explicit nominative subject. This verb refers to the actions 
of an unspecified group not otherwise identified grammatically in the pre- 
ceding context. It is most obvious when there is a shift in subjects, espe- 
cially when a previous plural verb has a different subject than the implied 
subject of the subsequent plural verb. The subject of this indefinite verb, 
having no explicit antecedent, is often represented in English as simply 
“[some] people.” C.H. Turner suggests that this reflects the Aramaic use of 
the plural as a substitute for the passive, though Rydbeck attributes it to the 
Fachprosa.* This construction occurs more than a dozen times in Mark 1— 
8.39 

To note just a few examples, in 1:22,° Mark’s statement, ekenAnoocovto 
emt tH SidayhH adtod, is somewhat vague: “they were astonished”—without 
specifying who it was. (This is sometimes represented in English translations 
as “people were astonished”; e.g. NIV, NET.) In Matthew the statement is 
explicit: e&enAnooovto of Bylo: eri tH SiSayy adtob (7:28; SQE, §35, p. 53). 


response to this paper when it was originally presented, Daniel Wallace mused that peri- 
phrastic use might sometimes be due to otherwise unusual forms such as the future perfect 
ei8ycovatw (which occurs only once in the New Testament, Heb 8:11; the periphrastic equiv- 
alent, gotat Sedeuevov, can be seen in Matt 16:18). 

38 Turner refers to these as “impersonal” rather than indefinite. I have used the term 
indefinite since the reference is always to actions of people. The point is rather that the 
specific referent is only implicit and not specified in the preceding context. In Turner’s words, 
“the use of a plural verb with no subject expressed, and no subject implied other than the 
quite general one ‘people’. This form of phrase, common in Aramaic as a substitute for the 
passive, is very characteristic of St. Mark’s narrative, and is generally altered in the other 
Synoptists either by the insertion of a definite subject or (and this especially in St Luke) by 
the substitution of the passive voice for the impersonal active” (C.H. Turner, in Language and 
Style of the Gospel of Mark, 4). Such third person indefinite constructions used for the passive 
are less common in Hebrew, but more common in Aramaic. See further, MHT 2:447-—448 and 
references there. Lars Rydbeck’s conclusions regarding the “subjectless third person plural 
verb for the idea of ‘one’” are noted, though not elaborated, in his essay “On the Question of 
Linguistic Levels,” in The Language of the New Testament: Classic Essays, 191 n. 1. 

39 My list extends only to ch. 8 since that is as far as I have written for the Mark volume in 
the Baylor Handbook on the Greek New Testament series at this point. The list is as follows: 
1:32, 45; 2:3, 18 bis; 3:32; 5:14, 35; 6:12, 14, 33, 35; 7:32; 8:22. In addition, some have argued for 
1:44 and 3:21, but I doubt they are legitimate explanations in those contexts. For lists covering 
all of Mark, see Taylor, Mark, 47 and C.H. Turner, in Language and Style of the Gospel of Mark, 
4-12. 

40 Mark 1:21-22, Kat elomopedovtat cig Kagapvaotu. xai eb@d¢ tots c&BBaow ciceAOwv cic 
Thy ovvaywyyy e8lSaoxev. 2xal ekenAnooovto él TH Siday7j adtod, Hv yap Sidcoxwv adbtods w¢ 
eEovatav Eywv ual ody we of ypappertetc. 
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In 2:3," the subject shifts from the moot who come (2a) to an indefinite 
third plural reference with goyovtai—which cannot be the same as the 
moMot since they are already there. Thus: “some people came carrying to him 
... a paralytic” (cf. NIV, NET, NRSV). Luke’s statement is a bit different and 
does not use the same verb, but supplies an explicit subject: xal iSod dvdpec 
gépovtes emt xAtvng &vOpwrov b¢ Hv MapaArcAvpEvos, xal E~ntovv adtdov (5:18; 
SQE, § 43, p. 60). 

In the last pericope of Mark 3 Jesus’ family sent [someone] to call Jesus 
(31).” Although it is not explicitly stated in the text, it seems likely that they 
sent one individual to call him. Mark’s record shows Jesus in the midst of a 
crowd (dyAo¢) when he receives the summons. The plural verb A¢youcw does 
not likely mean that the crowd seated around him delivered this message. 
Rather it is the indefinite construction, “someone told him ...”—likely the 
same person sent in v 31. In Luke this statement is expressed with a passive 
verb: dmnyyyéAy Se abt (8:20), “and it was reported to him.” Matthew’s 
equivalent is cimev 8€ t1¢ aT (12:47), “and someone said to him,” a singular 
verb with an indefinite pronoun as the subject (SQE, § 121, p. 173). 


2.6. Diminutives 


It is possible that the use of diminutive forms is characteristic of Mark. 
Until someone traces all the potential diminutives in the New Testament,” 
this remains only a possibility, though one that is often noted in relation 
to Markan idiolect. Metzger suggests that this is one element common to 
colloquial usage in many languages.” Taylor, for example, says that, 


Special interest belongs to Mark’s use of diminutives .... [9 listed; see below] 
... We may agree that Mark’s use of wté&ptov is not intended to suggest that the 


4 Mark 2:2-3, xal cuvnyOyoav moMol ..., nal EAdAEt adtots Tov Adyov. 3xal EoyovTat PEpovtEs 
TIPOS ADTOV MAPAAVTIXOV aipdpevov LTO TecodOWY. 

42 Mark 3:31-32, Kal épyetaty ute adtod xat of ddeA@ol adtod xai Zw otpxovtes dmeotetrav 
TIPOS AVTOV KAAOdVTES AUTOV. *xeLl ExdONTO MEPL AdTOV SyAOG, Kat AEyovat AdTH, "150d y THE Tov 
xa ot &deAqol cov Ew Cntodaty ae. 

43 Although the indefinite verb is always (?) plural, and the referent is likewise often plural, 
it appears that it can also refer to a single, unspecified person. As a substitute for a passive 
(as in Luke) this is reasonable, and the use of the singular verb with the indefinite pronoun 
in Matthew suggests the same sort of reference. 

44 The only study along this line of which I am aware is only a journal article: Don- 
ald C. Swanson, “Diminutives in the Greek New Testament,” JBL 77 (1958): 134-151. There may 
be other such work of which I am not aware; I have not attempted an exhaustive search of 
the literature on this subject. 

45 Metzger, “Language of the NT,” 48. 
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high priest’s servant's ear was a particularly small one, and that Mark uses it 
because he is fond of that kind of word. The usage is colloquial and the words 
are not necessarily diminutive in sense.*° 


Plummer’s comments, however, suggest that Mark’s use of diminutives may 
not be much different than the other Gospel writers, so a “special interest” 
may not be legitimate. He observes that there is only one such form unique 
to Mark (Svyétptov) and several others that occur in the other Gospels, but 
not in Mark.” 

The list of diminutives in Mark is as follows: §vyatptov (> Svyétyo), daugh- 
ter; iv8dSdtov (> ty8vc), fish; xopdctov (> xdpy, not in the New Testament), girl; 
xuvaeptov (> xbvw), dog; matsiov (> mats), child; tAotckptov (> mAotov), boat; cov- 
ddAtov (> cdvdaAov, not in New Testament), sandal; prytov (> iE), crumb; and 
wtd&ptov (> ods), ear.8 

It is not legitimate in most instances to find a diminutive meaning to 
the use of these forms. The potential Markan characteristic is the use of 
these forms, not that he uses them with their original diminutive meaning. 
Few retain any semantic value from earlier usage; e.g. 9ypiov (113) is the 
diminutive form of 67, but the word was used even in classical times to refer 
to animals such as deer, elephants, and sharks (all full grown), and in the 
Koine period it is used of the wild animals in the arena.” Likewise, tAotkptov 
(3:9) is glossed as “small boat” (BDAG, 830), but is probably no longer in use 
as a diminutive since the same kind of vessel is referred to as a mAotov in 
4: 

The one diminutive found only in Mark, §vyétptov, “little daughter” (5:23; 
7:25) is the diminutive form of §vyétyp. It may be used by Mark as a “term of 
endearment.” Likewise there may be diminutive connotations to xuvdptov, 
“little dog,” in 7:27. There are several diminutive forms used together in this 
passage: little dogs eat the little children’s (nodtwv, v. 28) little crumbs (prytwv, 
v. 28). This may be “intended for effect.” 


46 Taylor, Mark, 45. 

47 Plummer, Mark, xxxiv. 

48 Some of these may not be true diminutives in form. Walter Petersen, for example, 
suggests alternate morphology for several including cavddAtov; e.g. in 6:9 it is perhaps a 
“generic” formation, ie. “a shoe of the sandal kind” (Diminutives in -ION: A Study in Semantics 
[Weimar, Germany: R. Wagner Sohn, 1910], 96). 

49 See the references in LSJ and BDAG. 

50 So BDAG, 461; see also Petersen, Diminutives in -ION, 173. 

51 Gundry, Mark, 375; contra Petersen (Diminutives in -ION, 266), who suggests it refers 
rather to a class. 
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2.7. Frequent Use of ev9v¢ 


Mark has an unusual concentration of occurrences of €d@b¢. In narrative 
material (Matthew—Acts), e08Us occurs 51 times. Of these, 41 instances are in 
Mark.®? Matthew has 5, Luke and Acts have 1 each, and John has 3 instances 
of e00u¢. The more common word in the narrative sections is ev8éw>, which 
occurs 13x in Matthew, only once in Mark, 6x in Luke, 3x in John, and gx in 
Acts (32x total). It is obvious that Mark had a distinct preference for ev8t¢ 
over ev0ews.>4 

As used in Mark, eb8v¢ may refer to sequential action or it may suggest the 
rapidity with which an event occurs. It may, in addition to these meanings, 
function as a conjunction with a meaning not greatly different from xat. In 
this case it may add a nuance of sequence (though not necessarily temporal 
sequence, but in the sense of, “the next thing I want to say is ...”),°° or it may 
be “otiose, and a mere mannerism.”© 


52 Fora lengthier summary of this usage, see Rodney J. Decker, Temporal Deixis of the Greek 
Verb in the Gospel of Mark in Light of Verbal Aspect (SBG 10; New York: Peter Lang, 2001), 73— 
77. For a full discussion of the use of eb@U¢ in Mark, see Rodney J. Decker, “The Use of ev@d¢ 
(‘immediately’) in Mark,” Journal of Ministry and Theology 1 (1997): 90-121. 

53 1:10, 12, 18, 20, 21, 23, 28, 29, 30, 42, 43} 2:8, 12; 3:6; 4:5, 15, 16, 17, 29; 5:2, 29, 30, 42 (2x); 6:25, 
27, 45, 50, 54} 7:25; 8:10; 9:15, 20, 24; 10:52; 11:2, 3; 14:43, 45, 725 15:1. 

54 These factors have often been taken to indicate that <d@d¢ is a characteristic Markan 
word that contributes to Mark’s emphasis on the actions of Jesus and is part of the vocab- 
ulary that gives the Gospel its unique flavor. In this regard, see Lane, Mark, 25-28. Morna 
Hooker suggests that the frequent use of eb@v¢ “gives a sense of urgency to the narrative,’ 
although she also recognizes that it can be used in the weakened sense of “so next” (The 
Gospel According to Saint Mark [BNTC; London: A&C Black, 1991; reprint, Peabody, MA: 
Hendrickson, n.d.], 45). Likewise Gundry writes that “the frequency of Mark's use of ed@uc, 
‘immediately, does not mean that the adverb has lost its vitality for him; rather he wants to 
portray a ministry full of powerful activity” (86). See also Dieter Lithrmann, Das Markuse- 
vangelium (HNT 3; Tiibingen: J.C.B. Mohr, 1987), 46, 52. Harold Riley, however, suggests— 
I think correctly—that the “feeling of urgency” that pervades Mark is due to two factors: 
the omission of extensive didactic sections and the unusual predominance of ed@dc¢. He 
suggests that if eb@t¢ does not carry the force of “immediately” often assigned to it (and 
he does not think that it does), the effect of Mark would be little different than that of 
Matthew if the teaching sections were removed from the first Gospel (“Euthus in Mark,” 
Appendix 1 of The Making of Mark: An Exploration [Macon, GA: Mercer University Press, 
1989], 215). That is, Mark probably does not intend to convey a sense of urgency in his writ- 
ing. 

55 D. Daube points out that ebvc often indicates “the planmdssige, steady, blow upon blow 
succession of events” in Mark (The Sudden in the Scriptures [Leiden: Brill, 1964], 48). Paul 
Ellingworth also suggests some discourse-based considerations regarding the use of ev@d¢ 
that are worth pursing (“How Soon is ‘Immediately’ in Mark?” BT 4 [1978]: 414-419). 

56 Riley, Making of Mark, 217. 
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One of Mark’s unique stylistic features is his frequent use of xai ev0v¢ 
rather than ed@v¢ alone.” This combination may have the same meaning 
as ev90¢ alone,®* but a number of passages evidence, via specific contextual 
indications, specific uses of xai ev0vc. This phrase may be a reference to 
instantaneous action,” or it may be simply a sentence conjunction.” In the 
second instance the expression carries no sense of rapidity or shortness of 
time, but indicates simply the succession of events, and at times has no more 
force than xat alone.” 


2.8. Historical Present” 


The use of present tense verbs in narrative sections of the New Testament 
to describe events that are past in reference to the narrator has long been 
recognized as a syntactical feature of the language and has traditionally 
been identified as the “historical present.” Some New Testament writers, 
including Mark and John, use this much more frequently than writers such 
as Luke. The nature and purpose of such a use, which typically functions in 
parallel with aorist tense-forms as part of the narrative’s storyline, has been 
debated. Discourse functions, including the discourse role of verbal aspect, 
appear to offer a more consistent explanation than other approaches that 
have been proposed. 

Several key studies have pointed the way forward in this area. Thackeray’s 
work in the LXX led him to propose that the historical present was not a vivid 
(he used the term dramatic) use of the present as has often been suggested,® 


57 Of the 41 instances of ev@vc in Mark, 25 use this phrasing. (It is also used once in each 
of the other Synoptics and once in Acts.) 

58 Mark 4:5; 6:45; 9:153 11:2, 3} 14:72. 

59 Mark 1:42; 2:8; 5:29, 30, 42a; 10:52. When this connotation is present, Mark always uses 
xat eb8uv¢ with an aorist verb (either an indicative ora participle), never e0@vc alone and never 
with a present verb form. The perfective aspect of the aorist is particularly appropriate for 
describing instantaneous action. 

60 Mark is characterized by the “monotonous repetition of kai ... at the beginning of 
sentences. Of the approximately 583 sentences in Mark ..., approximately 376, or 64.5%, 
begin with kai” (Ellingworth, “The Dog in the Night,’ 125). This may be one factor in the 
semantic force of the combined phrase xal ev6d¢ in Mark. 

61 Mark 1:10, 12, 18, 20, 21, 23, 29, 30; 2:12; 6:27; 8:10; 14:43; 15:1. Rudolf Pesch refers to this 
usage of xal ed8uc¢ as stilistisch-interjektionelle. He also points out that Mark frequently uses a 
sequence of two xai ed8d¢ phrases to connect Doppelszenen, citing 1:10, 12; 1:18, 20; and 1:21, 23 
as examples (Das Markusevangelium [2 vols.; HTK; Freiburg: Herder, 1976-1977], 1:89—90). 

62 This section is abridged and adapted from Decker, Temporal Deixis, 101-104. 

63 Representative of temporally-based vividness explanations are Ernest De Witt Burton, 
Syntax of the Moods and Tenses in New Testament Greek (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1898), § 14; 
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but was essentially a paragraph marker that served to introduce new dates, 
scenes, characters, or speakers.“ This suggestion has been picked up by a 
number of more recent studies, either as a supplement to the traditional 
explanation (e.g. Fanning), or developed into an alternate explanation (e.g. 
Buth, Levinsohn, and Enos). 

When the Gospel of Mark is examined with these explanations in view, 
it would appear that Fanning’s four categories provide the most compre- 
hensive explanation for the function of the historical present in Mark. The 
following catalog of functional usage is offered for non-Aéyw historical pres- 
ents. 


— To begin a new paragraph” (this often involves new participants or a 
new location): 1:12, 21; 2:15; 3:31; 5:35; 6:1a, b, 30; 7:1; 8:22a; 9:2a, b; 10:1a, 
35, 46; 11:14, 15, 27a; 12:13, 18; 14:17, 32a, 43, 66 

— Tointroduce new participants in an existing paragraph: 3:13b, 20b; 15:27 

— To move participants to a new location within a paragraph: 2:4; 3:13a, 
20a, 4:36; 5:38a, 40a, b; 6:45, 48; 10:49; 11:1b, 7a, b; 14:13a, 33, 374, b, 41, 53; 
16:2 

— To begin a specific unit after a general introduction: 1:40; 2:3, 18a; 4:1; 
51154, b, 22a, b, c, 23; 6:7; 7:5, 32a, b; 8:22b, c; 10:1b; 11:27b 


H. Dana andJ.R. Mantey, A Manual Grammar of the Greek New Testament (New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1927), § 174.3; William Goodwin, Syntax of the Moods and Tenses of the Greek Verb (Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 1890), § 33; J. Mateos, El Aspecto en el Nuevo Testamento (Estudios de 
Nuevo Testamento 1; Madrid: Ediciones Cristiandad, 1977), § 46; Herbert W. Smyth, Greek 
Grammar (rev. G.M. Messing; Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1956), §1883; and 
N. Turner in MHT 3:60. 

64 H. St. John Thackeray, “The Historic Present and Its Functions,” in The Septuagint and 
Jewish Worship: A Study in Origins (The Schweich Lectures, 1920; 2nd ed.; London: Oxford 
University Press for the British Academy, 1923), 20-22; he considers the historical present, 
not only in the Books of Reigns (primarily 1Samuel), but also in Mark’s Gospel. 

6 See Buist Fanning, Verbal Aspect in New Testament Greek (OTM; Oxford: Clarendon, 
1990), 226-239; Randall Buth, “Mark’s Use of the Historical Present,’ NOT 65 (1977): 7-13; 
Stephen H. Levinsohn, “Preliminary Observations on the Use of the Historic Present in Mark,” 
NOT 65 (1977): 13-28; Ralph Enos, “The Use of the Historical Present in the Gospel According 
to St. Mark,” Journal of the Linguistic Association of the Southwest 3 (1981): 281-298. 

66 Tn addition to these four categories, the historical presents in Mark 15:20, 21, 22, 24a, and 
24b form a unique section in which the closing events of a discourse are marked. 

67 For purposes of this analysis, the paragraph divisions of NA”’ were used as the basic 
criterion, supplemented by those of UBS‘ where there was a disagreement. 
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3. DISPUTABLE CHARACTERISTICS OF MARKAN IDIOLECT 


Too often various writers have claimed features “unique to” or “characteristic 
of” Mark that cannot be supported by the evidence.® 


3.1. Asyndeton 


To note only a few without attempting a full discussion, Turner says that 
Mark shows a “fondness for asyndeta,” which “corresponds to his rough 
unliterary style.”® It is true that asyndeton can be found in Mark (e.g. 1:4, 
8, 15). It might seem a bit unexpected in a book in which most clauses are 
connected by xat, yet juxtaposing clauses with no connective at all is simply 
another way of not indicating the precise relationship of adjacent clauses. 
That this is a “fondness” may overstate the data, which do not evidence 
any greater use of asyndeton in Mark compared with other New Testament 
writers.” However, if this were viewed as one part of a larger category, i.e. 


68 Once again, this catalog might be extended much further if smaller items were in- 
cluded. Doudna, e.g. often claims that some grammatical features are “peculiar to Mark,” 
yet they are found elsewhere. He suggests that di@ + gen (6:2) used for dative is “peculiar 
to Mark” (Greek of the Gospel of Mark, 29), but BDAG, 224, s.v. 61d, 3.a. says that this is used 
“Hebraistically in expr. denoting activity did xetp@v twvoc (LXX) Mk 6:2; Ac 5:12; 14:3; 19:11, 26.” 
The references in Acts are identical in meaning to the Mark example that Doudna claims 
are “peculiar to Mark.” There are also numerous LXX examples along this line (though it can 
also mean “in the charge of” in LXX). Likewise én’ adtovcs indicating respect (which occurs 
several times in Mark, e.g. 6:34) is a less common use of éxi with the accusative, but not 
“peculiar to Mark” as Doudna (31) claims. Similar instances can be found elsewhere in the 
New Testament, e.g. Matt 15:32 (omAayyviGopo éml tov dxAov || Mark 8:2). With similar verbs 
it is used in Rev 1:7 (xotpovtat én’ adtdv = Zech 12:10 LXX) and Luke 23:28 (xAalete én’ éué). It 
can also be used to express negative relationships; see Luke 9:5 (uaptvptov én’ adtotc). BDAG 
cites a number of other passages similar to these (s.v. mi, 366.15). A related use is found twice 
in Mark 9:12-13. There 1&¢ yéyparta emi tov viov Tod dvOpwrov and xabws yeypantat en’ adTov 
must mean “about him.” This is not the expression of feelings, but identifies “on/for whom” 
or “about whom” something is done (BDAG, s.v. émt, 366.14)—i.e. it is used with action verbs 
rather than verbs of emotion or relationship. Elsewhere see Heb 7:13 (€g’ dv yap Aeyetat tadTa) 
and 1Tim 18 (xat& tag Mpoayovous emt ce Moopytetac). 

69 C.H. Turner, in Language and Style of the Gospel of Mark, 78. Of 39 instances listed by 
Turner (74-78), 7 require a particular v./., but even adjusting these to the text of NA’, there 
are 32 which have a parallel in Matthew or Luke. (He does not list instances without a parallel 
and I do not have a complete catalog of such instances at this point.) 

70 Where there are parallels in Matthew or Luke, a connective is sometimes found. 
Hawkins, Horae Synopticae, 137-138, lists 22 instances in which Matthew or Luke use/insert a 
conjunction, usually yap (10x), or sometimes obv (5x), xaul (4x), 5€ (3x), Ott (1x), etc. (Ihave not 
verified these instances.) Plummer says asyndeton is not common in Mark’s narrative, but is 
common in reported sayings (but cf. Taylor, Mark, 49 ff., to the contrary). This does not mean 
that asyndeton is a distinctive characteristic of Mark; however, since Matthew can employ 
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Mark’s penchant for unmarked clause connections, then perhaps it could be 
said that the broader feature was characteristic of Mark. 


3.2. Anacoluthon 


Another feature that might be disputable as “characteristic” of Mark is the 
presence of anacolutha. Hawkins lists 13 of these (135-137), but some of these 
are simply parenthetical statements, which, although they do interrupt a 
larger construction, are neither broken constructions in themselves, nor do 
they break the construction in which they are embedded.” It is true that 
where there is a parallel statement in Matthew or Luke the anacoluthon is 
not found,” but it is not clear whether this is a desire to avoid an anaco- 
luthon or ifit is simply the omission of a bit of parenthetical data considered 
unnecessary for the writer’s purpose in his narrative. 


4. CONCLUSIONS BASED ON IDIOLECTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


This essay has examined only the Gospel of Mark, but since there are fea- 
tures of the Greek of this text that differ from other parts of the New Testa- 
ment, this same sort of discussion could be repeated for each of the New Tes- 
tament writers—and perhaps for the individual writings of some authors.” 
What are the implications of this? I would suggest four major areas that are 
affected by these sorts of data. I will comment more extensively on the first 
since it is most directly related to the question of the nature of the Greek of 
the New Testament. 

First, grammar and exegesis need to take idiolectical considerations into 
account. The value may be more negative than positive: it may caution us 


asyndeton quite freely as well (e.g. Matt 5:3-17), as can other New Testament writers, whether 
Paul, John, or James. Hawkins does claim that “in Luke the decidedly asyndetic constructions 
are very few” (138; he lists 7 examples). See further, BDF, §§ 459-463. A definitive statement 
in this regard would require a catalog of asyndeta in the New Testament so that comparative 
statements could be grounded more firmly. I am unaware of exhaustive studies of this sort. 
My summary here regarding other writers is based on the summaries of the grammars. 

71 C.H. Tumer discusses 19 possible parenthetical statements in Mark (in Language and 
Style of the Gospel of Mark, 23-35). 

72 E.g. Mark 3:17, xat IdxwBov tov tod ZeBedatov nat Iwdvyy tov &deApov tod "loxwBov xal 
emédyxev adtots dvouata Boavnpyés, 6 €otiv viol Boovtyc. Cf. Matt 10:2, xat "IdxwBoc 6 tod ZeBedatov 
xat Iwdvwys 6 ddeA@oc adtod, and Luke 6:14, xal "IdxwBov xal Iwdvvyy. 

73 The Johannine corpus is the most obvious example, though the two letters of Peter also 
diverge, and even Luke’s idiolect differs from his Gospel to Acts (and perhaps even within 
Acts). 
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not to over-draw conclusions based on ostensible idiosyncrasies of Mark’s 
Greek. At the exegetical level this might suggest that some arguments re- 
garding the nature of Mark’s Gospel have been ill-founded. It is not uncom- 
mon to read commentators mining the exegetical ore of the Markan ev00¢ 
to conclude that this is the Gospel of action, the “Go Gospel.”” This is some- 
times combined with other linguistic features such as the use of éeyw and 
méAw to conclude that Mark emphasizes urgency and immediacy, but this 
is simply the result of the fact that Mark’s purpose is primarily to describe 
what Jesus did rather than what he taught. Ifa similar portion of the didactic 
sections are removed from Matthew or Luke, the result might not be much 
different. This sort of conclusion is sometimes the result of grammatical 
maximalism (the “golden nuggets” approach), but other times is due to a 
lack of sensitivity to Markan usage. 

It is not only the commentators, however, who fall short in this regard. 
The grammarian faces a similar challenge—and for obvious reasons. The 
published grammars in our field are, almost without exception, grammars of 
the New Testament.” As a result, the language of the entire corpus is homog- 
enized to enable general statements regarding usage. This is both natural 
and certainly desirable at some level, since it is much more difficult to keep 
separate descriptions in focus simultaneously. And there are many gram- 
matical principles that are, indeed, true of all New Testament writers. The 
best grammars do point out idiolectical differences at times, but the nature 
of their task does not enable consistent implementation of this. Colwell was 
right when he said that “a grammar is not possible for the Koine as it is possi- 
ble for Attic Greek in the classical period. In the popular Koine each author’s 
grammar must be written.” We grammarians should perhaps take our cue 


74 This was the title of a devotional commentary by Manford Gutzke (Gospel Light, 
1968). Likewise Gundry takes Mark’s use of ed8uUc as indicative of “a ministry full of powerful 
activity” (Mark, 86). The same problem can arise in a translation if e08Uc is always translated 
“immediately,” as, e.g. in NASB (40/41 instances). The result, as I have pointed out elsewhere, 
is to give the reader a false sense of urgency in the text (“The Use of ev8vc [‘immediately’] in 
Mark,” 119). 

7 There are a few exceptions such as Edwin Abbott’s Johannine Grammar (London: A. & 
C. Black, 1906) or more specialized works such as G. Mussies, The Morphology of Koine Greek, 
as Used in the Apocalypse of St. John: A Study in Bilingualism (Leiden: Brill, 1971). 

76 E.C. Colwell, “Greek Language,” in The Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible (ed. G. But- 
trick; Nashville: Abingdon, 1962), 2:479-487, here 2:481, emphasis added. This statement 
should not be pressed absolutely. Colwell’s point is a relative one suggesting that there is 
greater consistency among the (literary?) Attic writers than there is in the Koine generally. 
Note that he refers specifically to the “popular Koine’” rather than literary Koine writers. On 
where the New Testament fits into this spectrum, see the comments below by Rydbeck’s com- 
parison of the New Testament with the Fachprosa. 
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from the biblical theologians and prior to writing our “systematic” gram- 
mar, first prepare a “biblical” one that recognizes distinctive usage, whether 
found in Mark or in any other author. Doing so would guard against unjus- 
tified extrapolations based on New Testament usage as a whole. 

Second, a consideration of the idiolect of the New Testament writers is 
relevant to textual criticism. Indeed, the primary motivation for the most 
extensive discussion of Markan grammar, that by C.H. Turner, is to provide 
guidelines for applying the canons of internal evidence by the radical eclec- 
tics.”” Such questions are legitimate ones; however, considerable caution in 
the use of this at the text critical level is needed. An internal criterion such as 
intrinsic probability is only that: it is probable to some degree that a writer 
might more likely have said one thing than another, but our sample sets 
are far too small to place a high degree of probability on our judgments 
in that regard, let alone to base a system of textual criticism on internal 
criteria. I will not develop this area further other than to point out one of 
Metzger’s criticisms that is relevant: “an author may on occasion vary his 
usage.” 

Third, although I will not attempt to address this in any detail, I do want 
to point out that some of the data reflected above is relevant to a discussion 
of the Synoptic Problem. Of particular relevance are those instances where 
there is a difference between Mark and the other Synoptics. In each such 
case Matthew and/or Luke are the writers who present the statements in 
a more “polished” way. To cite two examples, Mark’s paratactic use of xat 
as the default sentence connective is not characteristic of the others, nor of 
Greek in general. Likewise the frequency of double negatives and the relative 
scarcity of them in the other Synoptics, particularly in parallel statements is 
probably significant. 

Assuming that there is, indeed, some literary relationship between the 
Synoptics,” if Matthew or Luke were original, why would Mark “degrade” 


77 T refer, of course, to the radical (or rigorous or “thorough-going”) eclecticism of C. H. 
Tumer, G.D. Kilpatrick, and J.K. Elliot and others who follow this trail. C-H. Turner’s work has 
been published in the volume edited by J.K. Elliott, The Language and Style of the Gospel of 
Mark, which also includes material by Kilpatrick and Elliott. 

78 Bruce Metzger, The Text of the New Testament (3rd ed.; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1992), 178. 

79 T assume that this is the case, though I realize some disagree vigorously—and others 
would disagree with the direction of the relationship. The bibliography is extensive, but 
some of the more helpful discussions include: D.A. Black and David Beck, eds., Rethinking the 
Synoptic Problem (Grand Rapids: Baker, 2001), esp. the chapter by McKnight; David Dungan, 
A History of the Synoptic Tradition (ABRL; New York: Doubleday, 1999); William Farmer, The 
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their Greek, since he was making large use of their work? It makes much 
better sense that Matthew and Luke polished the relatively rougher Greek, 
of Mark, whose account they would appear to be following. It would seem 
more likely that Mark, were he following the account of Matthew and Luke, 
would reproduce more closely the more polished work of his peers rather 
than rewriting so much of it in his own rougher style.*° 

Fourth, where does Mark sit on a literary spectrum in the Greek of the 
New Testament? The broader question of the nature of the Greek of the 
New Testament is a subject far too large to address in detail here.*! Over 
the past several centuries we have seen broad shifts in the answer to this 
question. No longer do we hear arguments for “Holy Spirit Greek” (though 
N. Turner's view is related to this old position®). The work on the papyri by 
Deissmann, Moulton, and others at the turn of the twentieth century placed 
our understanding on much better footing. Their explanations were not 
perfect, since they focused too closely on the vocabulary of these documents 
and did not consider larger issues adequately. 

The most recent work in this area avoids referring to the Greek of the 
New Testament as “vulgar” Greek, the spoken language of common people 
in contrast to literary Greek. Among the most significant work is that of 
Lars Rydbeck—unfortunately not well known or accessible in English. 
Rydbeck and others* propose that we find the closest parallels to the New 


Synoptic Problem: A Critical Analysis (New York: Macmillan, 1964); Stein, Studying the Synoptic 
Gospels; Streeter, The Four Gospels; and Robert Thomas, ed., Three Views on the Origins of the 
Synoptic Gospels (Grand Rapids: Kregel, 2002). 

80 To argue that Mark deliberately rewrote Matthew at the popular level (a suggestion I 
have only heard orally) would, in my mind, be exceedingly difficult to establish. 

81 The best introduction to this twentieth-century discussion is Stanley E. Porter, ed., The 
Language of the New Testament: Classic Essays. 

82 “The peculiarly Christian dialect” (MHT 4:3). 

83 Rydbeck’s major work is: Fachprosa, vermeintliche Volkssprache und Neues Testament: 
Zur Beurteilung der sprachlichen Niveauunterschiede im nachklassischen Grieschisch (Acta 
Universitatis Upsaliensis, Studia Graeca Upsaliensia 5; Uppsala: Berlingska Boktryckeriet, 
1967). One section of this book is included in Porter’s The Language of the New Testament: 
Classic Essays, for the first time in English. 

84 A very similar conclusion was drawn, apparently independently from Rydbeck, by 
Loveday Alexander in her 1978 dissertation, since published as The Preface to Luke’s Gospel: 
Literary Convention and Social Context in Luke 11-4 and Acts 1.1 (SNTSMS 78; Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1993), and previously summarized in “Luke’s Preface in the 
Context of Greek Preface-Writing,’ NovT 28 (1986): 48-74. Others who have summarized 
this research include Harry Gamble, Books and Readers in the Early Church: A History of 
Early Christian Texts (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1995), 32-40 and James Voelz, “The 
Language of the New Testament,” ANRW 2.25.2: 893-977. Daniel Wallace's discussion runs 
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Testament in the technical prose writing of the day (the Fachprosa). This is 
neither the common spoken language nor the language of literature, but the 
“factual prose which was primarily intended for practical use”* by scientists, 
doctors, businessmen, lawyers, etc.—the “professional prose of the day.’*° 
This intermediate level of language was “acceptable to the educated and 
accessible to the uneducated,” yet “stands at some remove from wholly 
popular use.’ 

There is not strict uniformity within this classification of texts, but the 
basic morphology, vocabulary, and syntax is sufficiently similar to form a 
distinct grouping. There is considerable variety of content and also a range 
of style—or, for our purposes, idiolect. Even within the New Testament, 
Rydbeck proposes five linguistic styles, grouping all the Synoptics and Acts 
together.** This group is “characterized by a septuagintal atmosphere and 
general semitic influences on phraseology and the sequence of words.”* 
This description does not refer to non-Greek constructions (“Semitisms” in 
a narrow sense), but to LXX and Semitic influences on the style of these 
writings. Each writer reflects this influence in his own way, thus we can 
speak of idiolect. In the case of Mark, several features noted above appear 
to be due to LXX or Semitic influence (e.g. Mark’s paratactic xai, the use of 
periphrasis, and the indefinite plural, and perhaps others). As Wallace notes, 
the syntax is certainly Greek, but features such as these affect the style of 
individual writers (i.e. idiolect).°° 

Mark’s idiolect does place him toward the less literary end of the spec- 
trum of New Testament writers, but the non-literary nature of Mark’s Greek 
ought not to be over-emphasized since all Koine would be judged poorly if 


along similar lines, though Rydbeck would object to his use of “conversational” as an accurate 
designation (Greek Grammar beyond the Basics | Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1996], 21-30). Also 
likely relevant here, though I have not seen it, is Albert Wifstrand, Epochs and Styles: Selected 
Writings on the New Testament, Greek Language and Greek Culture in the Post-Classical Period 
(WUNT 179; ed. Lars Rydbeck and Stanley E. Porter; Titbingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2005). 

85 Rydbeck, “Question of Linguistic Levels,” 195. 

86 Gamble, Books and Readers, 34. 

87 Tbid. 

88 His other groups consist of Paul, John, Revelation, and the rest (including Catholic 
Epistles, Hebrews, and the Pastorals). See Lars Rydbeck, “Die Sprache des NT,’ in Religion 
in Geschichte und Gegenwart (4th ed.), s.v., “voce Bibel,” now in the new English edition, RPP, 
vol. 2, “The Language of the NT,” sub “voce Bible.” The English text was posted by the author 
on the b-greek list, 1/14/2008, http://lists.ibiblio.org/pipermail/b-greek/2008-January/045408 
-html. 

89 Ibid. (capitalization as in b-greek original). 

9° Greek Grammar, 27. 
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compared with the prose of the Attic luminaries. That is what provoked the 
second stage of Atticism in the late first and second centuries AD as the lit- 
erary purists attempted to set back the clock and return to the “good old 
days” of classical Attic usage."! Unpolished? Yes, by those standards. But very 
adequate to communicate his record of tod evayyeAtov "Incobd Xptotod vied 
Oeod. 


APPENDIX 


Occurrences per 1,000 words (All Instances) 
Matt Mark Luke John Genesis Joshua 1Chron  1Macc 
nat 54.01 80.63 63.31 46.25 83.29 109.92 119.94 125.31 


dé 22.35 11.95 23.14 11.35 23.20 3.64 0.59 4.91 
TOTE 4.07 0.44 0.64 0.53 0.11 0.42 0.43 0.25 
yap 5.61 4.84 4.14 3.41 2.85 1.40 0.05 1.54 
ovv 2.53 0.44 1.41 10.66 1.14 0.36 fe) 1.04 


These statistics should not be over-read. They include all instances of the 
conjunctions listed, not just those in sentence-initial position. The LXX 
books selected are somewhat random, attempting to offer a range of authors 
and dates.” 

If we restrict the search to sentence-initial position the results show a 
similar proportion.® 


91 Fora careful discussion of Atticism, see J.N. Kazazis, “Atticism,” in A.-F. Christidis, ed., A 
History of Ancient Greek (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007), 1200-1212. The first 
stage of Atticism (first century BC) was a revival of Attic style in reaction to the non-periodic 
discourse of Asianism (1202). Porter gives slightly earlier dates for both Asianism and Atticism 
(“The Greek Language of the New Testament,” in Stanley E. Porter, ed., A Handbook to the 
Exegesis of the New Testament [NTTS 25; Leiden: Brill, 1997], 99-130, here 103). 

92 My choices are somewhat random and may not be adequately representative. For a 
more thorough study, these figures should be checked across all Old Testament narrative 
texts and also compared with narrative Koine texts written originally in Greek rather than 
translation. It would also be of interest to calculate the percentage of sentences and clauses 
which use xai (and the other conjunctions). To do so is beyond the scope of the present 
essay. 

°3 The Accordance search used at the sentence level was: xat (WITHIN 1 Words) [FIELD 
Begin]. (For postpositives, the “within” value was set to 4. This might miss a few postpositives 
that occur later, but should account for most instances.) The results have not been manually 
verified since the goal is to get a general picture, not to prove something by statistics. The 
patterns evident indicate the general trend with sufficient clarity. 
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Occurrences per 1,000 words (Sentence-Initial) 


Matt 
xat = - 10.31 
dé 15.25 
TOTE 3.17 
yao 2.08 
odv 2.04 


Mark 


28.66 
9-53 
fe) 
1.61 
0.29 


Luke 


14.90 
17.80 
0.30 
1.41 
0.90 


John 


4.90 
6.61 
0.21 
0.96 
9.96 


Genesis 


18.42 
17-34 
0.03 
0.27 
0.60 


Joshua 


21.00 
2.12 
0.24 
0.12 
0.18 


1 Chron 


27.08 
0.43 
0.16 
0.05 

fe) 


If the search is done at the clause level, the following data result. 


Occurrences per 1,000 words (Clause-Initial) 


Matt 
atl 21.62 
dé 22.21 
TOTE 3.35 
yep 5.61 
obv 2.53 


Mark 


44.20 
11.88 
0.07 
4.76 
0.44 


Luke 


26.85 
23.01 
0.47 
4.14 
1.41 


John 


15.13 
11.30 
0.37 
3.41 
10.66 


Genesis 


37-71 
22.82 
0.05 
2.58 


1.11 


Joshua 


42.25 
3.52 
0.30 
1.34 
0.36 


1 Chron 


49.61 
0.59 
0.27 
0.05 

) 


1 Macc 


28.71 
2.68 
0.20 
0.10 
0.60 


1 Macc 


55.84 
4.91 
0.25 
1.54 
1.04 


A LINGUISTIC-CULTURAL APPROACH TO ALLEGED 
PAULINE AND LUKAN CHRISTOLOGICAL DISPARITY 


Frederick William Danker 


The need to reassess traditional patterns of alleged disparity between St. 
Paul and St. Luke is of paramount importance if literary criticism of the doc- 
uments for which they are responsible is to move forward in a manner that 
is fair to these recognized masters of communication in the first century! 

To level the field, I have chosen for treatment of the topic the two books 
ascribed to Luke and Paul’s Letter to the Romans. In general, reference 
to the Gospel and the book of Acts I use the symbol “Luke,” without any 
presumption of authorial origin. Inasmuch as allegations of disparity are 
based on the content of Luke-Acts and to a considerable extent on the 
content of Romans, I have limited this study to those documents. Moreover, 
these documents contain material content of considerable length and so 
provide a sufficient amount of data for comparative purposes. In addition, 
they are forms that lay claims on their auditors’ attention by drawing on 
familiar models within their everyday experience.” 

Confronted by the fact that their publics came from a variety of back- 
grounds and traditions, Paul and Luke were compelled by such circum- 
stance to use a hermeneutical approach that would introduce their publics 
to the lines of thought in their works through a linguistic common denom- 
inator. Close reading of their texts indicates that they chose a dominant 
and well-established socio-political variation of reciprocity. A primary fea- 
ture was the celebration of an entity’s exceptional merit. Performance and 
recognition of such a figure were the key components. Paul and Luke could 
count on the awareness of their publics when they incorporated this phe- 
nomenon in their writings. Streets, avenues, temples, and public buildings 
were filled with statues and monuments on which records of such trans- 
actions were inscribed. Acts 17:23 in fact records that Paul made rhetorical 


! For the main lines of alleged disparity, see J. Fitzmyer, The Gospel According to Luke I-IX 
(AB 28; Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1981), 47-51. 

2 Tam grateful for the stimulation that Stanley E. Porter has given in a variety of publica- 
tions to related lines of inquiry. 
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use of inscriptional data. What Paul did in Athens could be done on a larger 
scale. Some discontinuity between the thinking of people in a common Hel- 
lenic world who were more traditionally accustomed to Mosaic patterns of 
thinking and those who were more connected with that world through tra- 
ditional absorption of Hellenic ideas and material forms of transmittal was 
formidable. Inscriptions could provide a visible and verbal base for bridging 
some of the gaps. Unfortunately, Luke’s and Paul’s unobtrusive implementa- 
tion of this cultural phenomenon in their writings has long led their readers 
practically to ignore its function while many interpreters remained attracted 
to the dominant lines of what they considered “theological” thought. The 
present study therefore calls attention to the many and varied ways in which 
our ancient writers used diction, phrasing, and themes that were readily 
accessible in public monuments to convey especially the identity and sig- 
nificance of God and Jesus Christ in outreach to humanity across social and 
cultural boundaries. 

In this study I use various terms in reference to an entity of exceptional 
merit and therefore worthy of special recognition. In general, I use the term 
‘Benefactor’ for such an entity. Ancient writers have no one generic term 
for the honorands who are celebrated. They come from various levels: a 
deity, a political entity called deme or state, one in service to the public, 
or simply a person of exceptional character. The following decrees display 
a typical format. (1) “Whereas Hippocrates, son of Thessalos and citizen of 
Cos, constantly renders all aid and assistance to the people as a whole and 
privately to citizens who request his services, be it resolved by the People 
to commend Hippocrates, citizen of Cos, for his policy of goodwill to the 
people, and to crown him in the theater, at the Dionysia, with a golden crown 
in recognition of his arete and goodwill.” (2) After the battle of Pharsalus, 
Gaius Julius Caesar displayed his vaunted clemency. In gratitude especially 
for his remission of some taxes, cities and provinces honored him with a 
monument at Ephesus: “The cities in Asia and the townships and the tribal 
districts honor Gaius Julius Caesar, son of Gaius, Pontifex, Imperator, and 
Consul for the second time, descendant of Ares and Aphrodite, our God 
Manifest and Common Savior of all human life.” (3) A long decree of 105 
lines in one sentence, found in the city of Sestos, located in the Chersonese, 
begins its resolution in honor of an otherwise unknown Menas as follows: 
“... whereas [Menas, son of Menas], from his earliest youth considered useful 
service to his home city the finest way to spend his life, and spares himself no 
expense or public service, avoids no personal inconvenience or danger, and 
gives no thought to any hazards threatening his own interest when he leaves 
on embassies in behalf of our city ... and thereby, through the thanksgiving 
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that constantly redounds to him from the multitude, aims to acquire for 
himself and his family imperishable glory ..., be it Resolved by the Council 
and the People to commend Menas, son of Menas, for all his achievements 
herein recorded and for all his goodwill displayed toward the people ... and 
(be it further resolved) to set up a bronze statue ..., and since he desires, in 
view of the problems confronting the public at this time, to do the city a 
favor by personally assuming the cost of the statue, provision is to be made 
for the best place in the gymnasium, with this decree inscribed on a stele of 
fine marble, which is to stand in the gymnasium.” 


1. LUKE-ACTS 


That Luke defines Jesus as a person with the kind of status recognized 
throughout the Hellenic world is clear from Acts 10:34—43. This passage 
directs the auditor’s attention to a number of features that delimit Luke’s 
narrative program. The centerpiece is the person of Jesus, carefully framed 
within geographical borders familiar to Israelites. This spatial border serves 
not only to connect Luke's present book with his earlier work (mpa@to¢ )6- 
yos) but creates the initial base for his bridge from the Semitic precinct to 
the larger Hellenic world. Luke effects the bridging through use of the term 
eveoyetew. In its context, this word takes on an aspectual feature that jolts 
the early auditor with a reality shock. Mosaic world and the vast Mediter- 
ranean world meet in the astonishing identification of Jesus, who is first 
linked with Israel’s messianic expectation (v. 38) and then described in the 
participial form of the verb evepyetéw. This choice of the verbal form rather 
than the nominal evepyétys (one who does what is helpful or beneficial, a 
benefactor) is not to be ignored. English requires the neologism “benefact- 
ing” to convey the linguistic maneuver. The focus here is on the action side 
of one presumed to be a benefactor. Claimants to the status of benefactor 
come under review in Luke 22:25: of Baotvets tav ebvav xupltevovaw adtayv 
xai ot eEovarkCovtes adtmv evepyetat xarodvtat. “Yueis dé ody obtwe. An initial 
reading of this statement sounds like a disavowal of the role of benefactor 
as a model for interpreting the significance of Jesus. But a closer reading of 
the text points one in a different direction. In effect, Luke states that kings, 
of whom there are many in the Mediterranean world, do in fact have exec- 
utive authority (€Govc1%@w) and they like to be recognized (xaAotvtat) as 


3 For the three decrees, see F.W. Danker, Benefactor: Epigraphic Study of a Graeco-Roman 
New Testament Semantic Field (St. Louis: Clayton, 1982), 61, 213, 92-96. 
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benefactors. Whether Luke had in mind the kind of character displayed by 
Ptolemy VIII, who liked to refer to himself as Euergetes, the Benevolent One, 
cannot be determined.* What Jesus points to is the self-interest of worldly 
rulers who delight in praise and adulation that ordinarily comes in the form 
of public honorary decrees. The disciples are not to think in that direction, 
but are to prize the opportunity for rendering service (Staxovéw). In this way 
they would be evepyetat in the truest sense of the word. 

Further evidence that Luke 22:25 is not to be construed as a negative 
appraisal for application of the concept to members of the Christian com- 
munity is at hand in Acts 4:9-10, where the qualitative noun evepyecia, 
“beneficence,” is applied to a deed of healing ascribed to Jesus by the medi- 
ators Peter and John. The identity of Jesus as an exceptional person of merit 
is expressed in the passage, with the significance of the Passion and Res- 
urrection accounts briefly formulated. An outsider would have concluded 
that the followers of Jesus considered him an immortal, like Asclepius, with 
healing benefits as a mark of his largesse. In truth, Luke’s insiders are con- 
vinced that Jesus is the immortal Son of God, at the apex of any status group 
known as persons of exceptional merit and one entitled to be called a Euer- 
getes without need of qualification. 

A common motif in appraisal of a benefactor’s credentials is whether he 
matches words with performance. Homer helped popularize the theme. He 
has Phoenix express an expectation that Achilles would not only be an ora- 
tor but a man of deeds (Homer, Il. 9.443). A benefactor at Cyzike named 
Apollodorus receives praise from the people of Delos “doing whatever he 
can Ad6yw xal Zoyw for the people of Delos.”> According to Luke, Jesus passes 
muster. That Jesus was acclaimed for matching words with action is explic- 
itly stated in Luke 24:19: he was Suvatog ev goyw xal Adyw. A similar affirma- 
tion is made about Moses (Acts 7:22). 

Seeing and hearing correspond to this word-pair. In Luke 7:22 disciples 
are told to inform John the Baptizer what they have seen (implying perfor- 
mances) and heard (implying proclamation of good news, as described in 
Luke 7:22). In Acts 4:20, Peter and John assert that they cannot avoid talking 
about what they have seen (what Jesus did) and heard (his words). 


4 Athenaeus 4.184¢ states that he was labeled xaxepyétyg for his tyrannous reign. For a 
Roman’s view on the subject of interest in securing fame as a benefactor without sense of 
responsibility see Horace 3.24.27-29: “if one desires to be recognized on statues as ‘Father of 
Cities, let him dare to put the bridle on uncontrolled wantonness.” 

5 [DelosChoix 20.6; formulation varies: e.g. Aéywv/medttwv (IDelosChoix 42.4), or simply 
descriptive phrases using various words for speaking and doing (SIG? 762.25-29). 
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The preceding information sets the stage methodologically for analysis 
of Luke 1. The evangelist’s publics would not need to be told about the 
data submitted above in order to understand what goes on in his first 
chapter. But the modern interpreter requires assurance that there is strong 
probability for Luke’s publics to draw on their acquaintance with their 
cultural environment to appreciate the significance of God and Jesus as 
benefactors with the gift of salvation designed for all humanity. 

Five stories, with speeches, in Luke 1 enlarge on the theme. First, the 
introductory message from the angel to Zachariah (1:13-17): John the Baptist 
is to serve as advance man for Jesus. Here the theme is joy, “many will rejoice 
at his birth.” This theme was in a paean about Caesar Augustus (63 BC— 
AD 14), published in observance of his birthday in many parts of the Roman 
empire, a few years before the birth of Jesus: no one will regret the day 
when Augustus was born; it was a day like no other day; it was equivalent 
to creation itself, the beginning of the cosmos.® 

The second angelic speech is assigned to Gabriel. His stature in the 
angelic hierarchy is not to be overlooked: a peasant girl is honored by one of 
God’s most exalted envoys. An exceptional person of merit like Jesus must 
have his genealogical connections certified and they must be of the highest 
order. Luke 1:27, therefore, records that Jesus belongs to the royal house of 
David. Mary’s offspring is to be named after a great deliverer named ‘Iycodc 
(Joshua), 1:31. Hellenic members in Luke’s public would be familiar with the 
name as found in some Greek version in use at the time. Hebrew auditors 
are invited to take pride in the association. God, as the Supreme Benefactor, 
is the main player. God gives the new Joshua the throne of David. Through 
Gabriel’s words Luke leaves no room for doubt: God will be the supreme 
hero in all the narrative that is to follow. Gabriel proceeds and associates 
Jesus with God as Son of God (Luke 1:34). This is a high thematic moment, 
and Luke 1:36 records a second portent: an aged relative defies all odds and 
will give birth. She in turn offers in 1:42 a very brief speech about Mary’s 
privileged status. 

A fourth speech is from Mary. God is her Savior (1:47). He is a mighty 
potentate, but despite his majesty he looks on a peasant child who is about 
to inherit a very lofty position in Israel’s history. God’s business is elevation of 
the lowly and the disenfranchisement of the the proud and the rich. Mercy 
is God’s name. 


6 In such vein, [Priene 105.4. For a complete translation of the long inscription, see 
Danker, Benefactor, 216-219. 
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Elizabeth bears her son, and we have a concluding portent. Zachariah 
is now freed of his muteness. His speech (1:68—79), the fifth in the chap- 
ter, reproduces the principal benevolent themes: salvation, mercy (vv. 7-72); 
mindfulness of covenant and fidelity to oath (vv. 72-74); reciprocity in holi- 
ness and uprightness (vv. 74-75). In brief, these are all the qualities that are 
necessary for the security of a prosperous state. 

After the preceding presentation, Luke writes specifically about Augustus 
(Luke 21-2). The conjunction with the esteemed emperor is an outstanding 
literary achievement. Luke's publics would be thinking at a subliminal level 
of Caesar Augustus throughout the accolades in chapter 1, and next they 
hear Rome’s super benefactor set aside in favor of the one described in chap- 
ter 2. People said of Augustus that his birth could justifiably be described 
as the dpyy tod Blog xat th Cwic¢: “the beginning of a good life and pros- 
perity” (IPriene 105, 10). It is also affirmed that he is a savior who has put 
an end to war and will put everything in order.’ Luke’s heavenly messenger 
anounces to shepherds: etéy§y dutv onuepov awe O¢ Eat Xptoto¢ xUptos. 
Subsequently, the angel and colleagues steal lines from Caesar Augustus: 
ddEx ev bipiotors Oe@ uaa Ext yg eloyvy ev dvOpwrroic evdoxtac. This is the last 
angelic speech before the ministry of Jesus begins. The end of the shep- 
herd’s story in Luke 2:20 is amazing. The shepherds commend God for all 
that they had heard and seen precisely as it was told them. The thematic 
note is pointed. Word and performance are linked. God, the super benefac- 
tor, wins the laurels. 

Through the presentation in 1:1-2:24, the evangelist establishes the roles 
of God and Jesus as superior entities of excellence and beneficence. Luke 
then concludes with testimony from an aged pious person named Simeon 
and a widow named Hannah. Simeon gives a speech that contains basic 
thematic information for Luke’s publics: (1) God is in charge with peace 
for Simeon. The words echo ideas that surfaced in connection with the 
evaluation of Jesus alongside appreciation for Caesar Augustus by people 
from all walks of life. Word and practical performance on the part of God 
are now exhibited for Simeon as realized performance of salvation, visibly 


7 TPriene 105.35-36. The word “savior” is conjectured for a lacuna in the stone, but the 
qualifications that follow in the inscription make the restoration certain, and especially 
so in the light of the usage in IGR III.719, a decree honoring 8edv Lefaortdv, bed vid[v], 
Katocapa adtoxpdtopa vic xat Oarca(c)ys, tov evepyet[ynv] xal cwrhpa tod abvmevto[s] xdcpov 
God Augustus, “Son of god, Caesar ruler of earth and sea, benefactor and savior of all the 
world.” Similarly, Emperor Galba’s legate Tiberius Julius Alexnder “shines with salvation for 
the benefit of all humanity” (OGI 669.II.7). 
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perceived in the person of the one held in his arms. (2) Jesus is made ready to 
function as savior for all peoples. He is light® for the Gentiles, and through 
his beneficence to them Israel’s reputation will be enhanced and she can 
boast that from her ranks came the savior of the world. At the same time, 
Mary and her husband must face the fact that there will be a division in the 
house of Israel resulting in great sorrow for them. 

Through his record of Simeon’s speech Luke puts his public on alert for 
much of what is to be related in his two-part work. Together with Simeon, 
Hannah exhibits Israel at its best. She speaks about Jesus to all who await 
the deliverance of Jeusalem. Implicit in Luke’s account is the idea that Israel 
could spare itself from disaster by imitating these two faithful Israelites. 

The achievement of this goal requires repentance. John the Baptist’s 
speech summarizes the prophetic mind (Luke 3:4—6). It is the language of 
the arrival ofa great head of state. Climactic is the term T6 cwt/ptov Tod 8e0d, 
which picks up the anticipation of Simeon (2:30). 

At the Jordan Jesus is distinguished from “all the people” (3:21), indicating 
that he is a super man of excellence. Consistent with the estimation of 
Jesus defined in Luke 1-2 is the functioning of the Holy Spirit (3:22a) at 
his baptism. Jesus is identified as the “Son of God with whom God is well 
pleased” (3:22b). God takes delight in him.’ Thus this statement echoes 2:14, 
but puts a special stamp on the uniqueness of Jesus as an entity of special 
merit. This datum receives support from the presentation of the genealogy 
(3:23-38), which is a prime feature for recitation of a hero’s credentials. 

The status of a person of exceptional merit involved in heavy affairs 
of state may be qualified by describing such an individual as a person of 
supreme valor. In the recital of his accomplishments known as the Res 
Gestae Divi Augusti, Rome's most distinguished emperor declared that he 
endured many trials in the course of his interest in preserving the state. 
In his presentation of Jesus as super hero, Luke proceeds to show in 41-13 
the intensity of the opposition that he faces in performing his obligation to 
fulfill God’s promise of salvation. Jesus is led in connection with the Spirit 
into an area devoid of habitation. There he is tempted by Diabolos, the ulti- 
mate entity devoted to disruption. Diabolos forthrightly declares that he is 


8 See note 7 on praise of Emperor Galba. 
° Cf. the recognition of divine providence in giving Caesar August, along with all his 
virtues, to the world, [Priene 105.32-36; OGIS 458.32-36. 
10 This autobiographical production was published on stone in many parts of the Roman 
empire. Fora translation see Danker, Benefactor, 258-270; see also E.G. Hardy, The Monumen- 
tum Ancyranum (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1923). 
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the beneficiary of one who has put it all under his authority. In effect, 
Diabolos considers himself the Son of God. With such authority he can 
empower anyone with the same favor, but with one reservation: Jesus is to 
recognize him as the one to whom Jesus is totally indebted. After rejoinders 
by Jesus to Diabolos’s three temptations, Diabolos withdraws from him 
waiting for arrival of an opportune time. That comes most significantly 
when Jesus enters Jerusalem. Yet, at this point in Luke’s narrative, it is 
imporant to note that Diabolos had set out a performance sheet for one 
who would lay claim to being a person of exceptional merit, or benefactor 
recognized for extraordinary performance. 

Between the temptation episode and the passion account lies the interval 
in which the marks of Jesus as one who wedded word and deed are recited. 
The first stage takes place in Galilee in general, where Jesus teaches in syn- 
agogues. From the expression Sofaouevog bd mé&vtwv Luke's auditors could 
readily infer from the normal inscriptional use of this theme that Jesus did 
extraordinary deeds. One can therefore, on the basis of a subsequent spe- 
cific reference to Jesus’ action at the town (v. 23), conclude that Capernaum 
would be included in the observation at v. 14. 

The prelude to action takes place in dramatic manner at Nazareth (Luke 
416-21), where Luke shows Jesus in effect serving notice on Diabolos 
through word of proclamation and promise of deeds (v.18). The message and 
promise described in wv. 18-21 results in praise and admiration for “Joseph's 
son’ (v. 22). The motif again serves to show how Luke’s auditors would read- 
ily infer the evangelist’s ongoing intention to provide bridges from the sur- 
rounding world of Israel and Gentiles for perception of his delineation of 
God and Jesus as benefactors. Jesus is praised as an exceptional benefactor, 
but one important factor, namely deeds, is missing. Luke draws attention 
to the fact by an arresting hiatus and then shows Jesus himself calling atten- 
tion to what the townsfolk are awaiting (vv. 23-24) along with an indictment 
that Luke uses as an occasion to help his public make a connection with the 
temptation episode in 4:1-13. They would discern that the townsfolk engage 
in a temptation of their own, capped by an attempt to lynch Jesus. Luke’s 
auditors here receive a hint of what Luke will recite about events that took 
place a few years later in Jerusalem’s environs. But at this moment Jesus goes 
on his way unscathed from a murderous attempt on his life (v. 30). The notice 
of his onward way prepares the auditors for the rest of Luke's narrative as the 
record of Jesus on a remarkable journey. 

The first stop is Capernaum. After much emphasis on words of Jesus (4:1- 
32) Luke reports that the people at Capernaum were astonished that his 
speech was marked by authority. It would not be lost on Luke’s auditors 
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that Jesus, who renounced the offer of Diabolos for authority, here displays 
what could readily be determined as the Supreme Benefactor’s gift. With 
this authority Jesus takes on Diabolos doing his infernal work, through one 
of his subordinates, on a deranged victim. The demon not only is muted 
by Jesus’ word but fails to accomplish the nefarious deed it had conceived. 
The coupling of word and deed as a mark of persons of exceptional merit 
impresses the observers of Jesus’ functional authority. Luke’s account is a 
parade piece of his forthcoming accounts that exhibit Jesus’ mercy, helpful- 
ness, and concern for the poor, and especially those oppressed by Diabolos.” 
Closely associated with the theme of excellence in backing of word with 
deed is the pandemic theme expressed in 4:36 and throughout Luke-Acts. 
Inscriptions are replete with it. Repeatedly persons of exceptional merit 
are noted for their outreach beyond narrow borders of kinship or political 
structures. It is said of the outstanding philanthropist Menas that he took 
care not only of his fellow-citizens and other inhabitants of his city, but also 
of temporary residents. Furthermore, when he was in charge of sacrifical 
rites in connection with athletic contests, he not only invited non-athletes 
but gave a share of the offerings to strangers (OGI 339.65). A biographical 
inscription of Antiochus of Kommagene records a wish that on his father’s 
and his own birthday all citizens have a share in the feast (IArsameia 129). 
Besides exalted figures, doctors are honored for their zeal in providing aid to 
the general citizenry” The pandemic aspect relates to the point that God’s 
activity is not limited to a select few, but reaches beyond borders. At Luke 
2:30—31 the theme embraces God's interest in all peoples. Israel is, of course, 
the medium through which the pandemic objective is to be achieved." 
Luke’s use of the pandemic theme throughout his work contributes to his 
effort to help his public appreciate the roles of God and Jesus as exceptional 
benefactors. Modern interpreters benefit from the insights Luke’s public 
would gain at given points in his story. Thus, in Luke 2:10 a heavenly mes- 
senger declares good news for all the people." The phrase xal cinev adtots!® 
would remind auditors that the angel speaks in imperial bureaucratic tones. 


1 See the summary in Acts 10:38. 

12 See Danker, Benefactor, nos. 1-5. 

13 Cf. LXX Ps 97:2 and Isa 52:10. 

14 Cf. the praise bestowed on Caesar Augustus for the good tidings his birthday spells for 
the world in IPriene 105. 

15 Cf. M. Benner, Studies in the Rhetorical Style in Edicts of the Early Empire (Goteborg: Acta 
Universitatis Gothoburgensis, 1975). The verb itself appears frequently in decrees that refer 
to a public official formulating a motion: so-and-so elev (e.g, [Priene 4.5, 50). 
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If Israel carries out her task, she will win international 84€«, i.e. recognition 
or praise. Acts 28:28 will echo the message. At Luke 4:40 the pandemic 
phrase &navtes 8c01 elyov do8evobvtas vécorg motxiAatg not only points to 
the large number of invalids, but that no one was considered ineligible 
for the Lord’s therapeutic help. And the observation that he touched each 
one is designed to amplify the tenderheartedness of Benefactor Jesus. The 
pandemic motif in Luke 6:19, i&to mé&vtac, is strengthened in Acts 5:16 and 
echoed in 10:38. 

At points, Luke amplifies his interpretation of Jesus as benefactor through 
references to Jesus’ interest in the poor and his warnings about piling up 
wealth. Luke readily brdges Israelite and Hellenic perspectives. The scrip- 
tures of Israel make constant reference to the poor, especially in the Book 
of Psalms, and Hellenes see countless inscriptions that record accolades for 
benefactors who give generously, even to the extent of putting the state to no 
expense when on service as envoys or judges. An Athenian named Herodes 
Atticus (AD101-177), had much to say about the use of wealth and proba- 
bly reflects what was on the minds of many of his predecessors. According 
to a eulogy by Philostratos, he said, “Right use of wealth means giving to 
the needy so that their need might end; and to those who need not, so 
that they might have no acquaintance with need. ... Wealth that was kept 
close to home and knew no sharing, he would call “dead riches.” And the 
vaults in which some people put their money for safe-keeping he called 
“detention centers for cash.””® Luke’s record of Jesus’ perspectives on the 
topic are many. From his vignette in 14:12-14 one might conclude that Luke 
would have welcomed support from someone like Herodes Atticus. Luke’s 
public would find especially compelling the description of religious figures 
who wish to be noticed as persons of exceptional merit but are lacking in 
deeds that ought to attend the status. Their prayers are long even while they 
“devour the houses of widows” (Luke 20:46). The reference to their love for 
“front seating” (v. 46) would remind Luke’s public of a perquisite frequently 
inscribed on honorary stelae.” For other stories illustrating anti-cultural att- 
titude, see 12:16—20; 16:14—31. 

Luke’s interest in Jesus as exemplar par excellence of a person celebrated 
for extraordinary merit culminates in the recital of his suffering and death 
and his resurrection, where Luke points his public to three virtues that 
singly or collectively mark a person or state: fidelity, piety, and uprightness. 


16 Philostratos, Lives of the Sophists 2.1 (547), translation in Danker, Benefactor, 375. 
17 See e.g. IPriene 26.12f. 
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Numerous inscriptions record that the honorand was faithful in fulfilling a 
commitment." En route to his execution, Jesus salvages the ear of the chief 
priest's aide. He then chastises the arresting party and calls attention to 
their misguided use of é€oucia (Luke 22:52). Luke’s public knows that this 
is Diabolos’s convenient hour. Two parties with claims of authority meet in 
a cosmic clash. Jesus remains faithful. His performance contrasts with that 
of Peter, whose boasts yield a disastrous loss of loyalty (vv. 54-62). 

Also, a reputation for piety and respect for deity is frequently expressed 
on monuments as a badge of honor. Antiochus I of Kommagene recorded 
that he considered “piety” (evcéBetx) not only the most secure possession, 
but also the most pleasurable delight for humans (OGI 594.11-13).° Luke's 
auditors would be impressed by the evangelist’s accounts in 22:39-46 and 
23:46. 

Since uprightness receives frequent approbation in honorary inscrip- 
tions, Luke knows that his public will appreciate the significance of dixatog 
in 23:47. This virtue is sometimes linked with éciwe, “with reverence,” either 
shown to gods or to humans (Sig 800, 20; IPriene 46.12; 60.8). The signifi- 
cance of Jesus’ prayer in v. 46 would not escape Luke’s public. 

Luke's resurrection account completes the apotheosis of Jesus as the 
Great Benefactor. In the first section (24:1-8) “two men” announce the cre- 
dentials of one who deserves a monument. He is first declared to be the 
“The Human One,’ defined as one who has gone through great peril and 
paid the ultimate price. After all the accounts of Jesus as the Great Bene- 
factor, Luke’s public might well recall one or another of the potentates who 
left a record of their struggles. Eumenes II prided himself on being “the com- 
mon benefactor (evepyétys) of the Greeks, and had undertaken many great 
struggles (a&ywvac) against the barbarians” (OGI 763.7—10).” The reference to 
Jesus being duvatds ev Epyw xal Adyw is in effect an accolade, and v. 21 calls 
the public back to Hannah’s words (2:38). In the climactic ending (24:50-52), 
with its chancery flourish, Jesus becomes the Immortal above all immortals. 
The followers of Jesus go back to Jerusalem with the joy once promised to 
shepherds (2:10). And they respond appropriately: they praise (edAoyéw) the 
Supreme Benefactor. 


18 See e.g. OGIS 557.16; SIG 675, lines n, 22; IGR 739.4, lines 68-71. 
19 Of honorands, [Priene 108.328; 118.33. 
20 Cf. Antiochus of Kommagene, OGIS 383.20-22, 64-67. 
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2. PAUL'S LETTER TO THE ROMANS 


In the preceding narrative I have endeavored to show how Luke treats 
traditions relating to Jesus so that his auditors can meet on common cultural 
ground to understand the significance of Jesus. Can the same be said for 
Paul? Admitttedly, the apostle shows little interest in the details of Jesus’ 
life. But at the same time he acknowledges his own divine assignment 
to proclaim the significance of Jesus Christ to a large part of the earth’s 
population. This means he must find a way to make his case through verbal 
and cultural signals that could serve as linguistic code for bridging a variety 
of chasms, including especially Israelite and Hellenic tradition. 

Paul’s opening chapter begins with a self-description that immediately 
presents to Paul’s audience a topic that would arouse their interest: edayyé- 
Atov. The term refers to no ordinary message. It is the proclamation of God, 
who is the ultimate entity of exceptional merit behind Paul’s message. In 
tightly structured syntax Paul links Hebraic and Hellenic perspectives. Jesus 
is presented as God’s Son, who would thus be immediately recognized as 
an entity of exceptional merit, one who belongs to the circle of Immortals 
and worthy to be celebrated by virtue of his resurrection from the dead. 
Most Hellenes would think that only deities can be recognized as immor- 
tal. Hebraic perspective is not much different. Even humans close to God 
go to the regions of the dead. But the Books of the Maccabees opened up 
the possibility for new perspectives. Hellenic people were also exposed to 
new ideas about the matter, but Athenians, as Acts 17 records, were quite 
sceptical. 

Having packed his opening paragraph with all the principal themes that 
he will develop in his letter, Paul closes with a crescendo: JESUS CHRIST 
OUR LORD (Rom 1:5). Judean interest in the Anointed One, the heir of David 
in more than normal genealogical sense (v. 3), is here bridged with Hellenic 
understanding of the role of a head of state. The total impression left on the 
minds of the recipients by the introductory paragraph would be along the 
lines: this is a letter about entities of superior excellence, God and Jesus, and 
in a lesser sense about the Apostle Paul. 

At Rom 1:16-17 the focus is on God, recognized as the supreme possessor 
of exceptional merit with credentials for effecting salvation through cwty- 
pia in and through the evayyéAtov. This salvation is available on a pandemic 
or global scale. The pandemic motif, as noted earlier, is frequently associ- 
ated with persons of exceptional merit. As in Luke, it is here refined with 
the qualification that the Supreme Benefactor embraces insiders and out- 
siders, Judeans and Hellenes. Not surprisingly, Paul immediately introduces 
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the idea of Sixatoabvy. The general or central sense of this term is conveyed in 
English by such renderings as “righteousness” and “uprightness.’ What Paul 
specifically means by it will become clearer in his epistolary context, but 
the immediate context displays his awareness of the cultural contexts and 
contingent verbal associations that his auditors would bring to it. To audi- 
tors steeped in Israelite tradition, its use would primarily signal one of God’s 
principal attributes.” To a Hellene it would signify the prime characteristic 
of a civically oriented person. The poet Theognis wrote that all virtue was 
summed up in uprightness.” 

The connection of dixatocbvy with the pandemic motif intimates the idea 
of a relationship beteween the parties involved. But who initiates the rela- 
tionship and how is it characterized? Verse 17 provides the first part of the 
answer in the phrase dtxatoctwn 9200. God’s primary characteristic is here 
defined as excellence functioning in connection with the evoyyéAtov. From 
Hellenic perspective this means that the beneficiary of one who is marked 
by dtxatocdvy is placed in a fiduciary relationship: the benefactor commits 
himself to the well-being of the beneficiary, and the recipient declares him- 
self committed to the caretaker, in the sense that he trusts the caretaker 
to carry out his promise.” The arrangement is concisely expressed in the 
phrase éx mictews cig miotw, that is, “from God’s fidelity to the recipient's 
trustful commitment.” Hence, what is written in Hab 2:4 finds realization: 
God’s dtxatoovvy results in a new circumstance. Instead of being classed in 
opposition to God, the beneficiary of God’s outreach becomes Sixatog and 
thus equipped to display the character of God. This means that he will expe- 
rience real life out of trustful commitment to God. The Hellenic mind would 
think in terms of reciprocity, which Paul refines and adapts to his line of pre- 
sentation. 

After his introduction, Paul proceeds to disclose the flipside of God’s 
approach to humanity. In contrast to the revelation of God’s beneficence 
displayed in 1:16-17, Paul deals with the revelation of God’s wrath, begin- 
ning in v. 18. The terms doéfera and &dixia would readily attract atten- 
tion: they are the opposites of evoéBera and dStxatoctvn, two standard terms 


21 For a Roman’s perspective on this, see Horace, Odes 3.4.48, of Jupiter who with sole 
responsibility rules with justice and fairness [aequo imperio] over gods and mortals. 

22 ev b Sixatoodwy cUANBSyV Tac’ &pETH ott (Theognis 1.14). 

23 Theognis 1.66: a> civ en’ Epyotow moti Ex’ oddepia (“no trust is to be placed in their 
performances”); similarly madpot tot toMav Mia tOv Exout vodv (“few out of many, rest assured, 
have a trustworthy mind,’ line 74). 

24 Such exhibitions of the wrath of deity are common in Roman and Greek literature. 
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applied frequently to persons of exceptional merit and character, such as 
Caesar Augusutus, but also lesser mortals. Equal to the shocking character 
of the recipients of God’s beneficence is their reaction. Anyone, Judean or 
Hellene would know that the proper response to generosity is thanksgiv- 
ing, but the beneficiaries pictured by Paul are thankless, without evyaptotia 
(v. 21).° In contrast to the one who is made upright and lives out of faith, 
those under indictment for behavior contrary to Sixatocbvn are subject to 
discipline that disqualifies them for any claim to public recognition. Inscrip- 
tions frequently record that a person with reputation for excellence does 
things that are xa@yjxovta. Paul states that those under indictment by God 
do that which is “inappropriate” (t& py xabyxovta, v. 28). What is more, they 
are delivered over to an undiscerning frame of mind, the opposite of the 
self-acclamation in Rom 1:22.”° Between the lines one hears a Hellene gasp, 
“Woe to them, they are held in the vise of xdpo¢-8Bpi¢-&ty (satiety, insolence, 
doom),” the celebrated moral-theological trinity, expressed in a variety of 
ways.” Capping the indictment is the verdict on those whose own cultural 
system displays the justice of it: they are &&t0t 9avétov (worthy of death).”* To 
a Hellenic ear the word d&tos in the context of discussion about dixo1ocbvy 
and a divine dtxaiwpo (v. 32) sounds an ironic note” and signals the oppo- 
site of what would be said about a person of exceptional merit and therefore 
worthy of special recognition.” 

Paul has now put those who are familiar with Mosaic ordinances and 
those who are outsiders to such a judicial system on the same footing 
relative to God’s expectations. In view of the indictment of all humanity, 
he proceeds to review the Satoctvn 800, with focus on the significance 
of the role of miotts. Paul establishes that God’s uprightness has to do with 
all who believe that God accepts them in a new relationship with him. At 
the plural mévtes," Hellenically trained ears pick up, and they will readily 
catch the emphatic phrase, ob yd éattv StaotoAy, “for there is no distinction” 
(3:22). Precisely because there is no distinction, with no advantage for either, 


25 See Luke above on the lepers (Luke 17:16-17). evyaptotia is a synonym for S0&aZw. 

26 Cf. 1Cor 1:20; 3:19. 

27 Cf. Theognis 1151-154, 631-632; Pindar, Ol.13.10. 

°8 Cf. P.Tebt. 5.92: tods dé napa tadta rovobvtac Sav[atw] C[ypiodcPat], “those in violation 
are subject to death.’ 

29 Cf. Acts 13:46. 

30 Typical is the laudation of M. Annius for contributions to the welfare of his province; 
he is to be awarded a wreath, SIG 700.34—38 = IG 22. 

31 Cf. [Priene 117.64; 132.10. 
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miott¢ is the only option, for all have sinned (v. 23). Fundamentally, they 
are in arrears (botepéw) in the matter of response to God’s goodness; they 
have not glorified him. God’s uprightness then goes into effect in a surpris- 
ing manner. He puts them all in the right, with no fee attached, Sixatobpevor 
dwpedv (v. 24). This expression of liberality is reinforced by the phrase tH at- 
tod xapitt “by virtue of his favor.” Israelites have no advantage. “Without 
fee” would readily be understood Paul’s public for whom generosity would 
be an impressive mark of a person of exceptional excellence.*? Inasmuch 
as a major aspect of dtxo1wpeévy is fairness, God finds a way to exhibit it on 
a grand scale of executive privilge. By putting all under indictment, God 
clears the way for inviting all to receive release from their indictment by 
trusting in his ultimate gift, Jesus Christ. Paul declares that God’s justifying 
favor is made available dia tig anoAUTPWCEWS TIS Ev Xo\oTH "Inood (through 
deliverance associated with Christ Jesus). Nothing could be more fair; no 
entity has an advantage over the other. At the same time, God’s reputation 
for uprightness passes scrutiny in connection with the way he has handled 
sin in the past. The book of Job is the classic exposition of questions raised 
about God’s apparent lack of fairness in dealing with those who prosper 
while violating his precepts, whereas lawkeepers who are in compliance suf- 
fer. Paul provides an answer, especially for Hellenes who are accustomed to 
see their deities on the side of uprightness in dealing with human violations 
of social relations.* Paul declares that God functioned with dvoyy, “forbear- 
ance,” until the time of Jesus Christ. Through, and in connection with Jesus 
Christ, God demonstrates that he is indeed upright with all fairness, and 
especially so by putting one in the right through faith in Jesus.* 

Paul’s use of the model of exceptionality reaches a high point in his pre- 
sentation of the relationship of Messianists to Roman governing authorities 
(Rom 13). The existing powers owe their authority to their position in the 
ordered sructure of human society. In his singularity as the supreme arbiter, 
God is at the apex.** Paul does not specifically refer to the emperor, but the 


32 Welles 35.13; associated with giAavOpwria, [Priene 18.29. 

33 See above on Luke. 

34 Theognis 1.328 cautions that gods do not put up with wrongdoing; similarly, SIG 985.33-— 
35, records that the “great gods” stand strict watch in the temple on the alert for violators of 
its ordinances; on the wrath of Juppier (see Horace, Odes 1.2.14—-16; 1.3.38-40). 

35 Not “although;” the use of the name Jesus without the qualification “Christ” is unusual 
in the letter, cf. 4:24 (but here with xvetoc); 8:11; 10:9 (cf. 1Cor 12:3; 2 Cor 4:10). 

36 Similarly, in Horace, Odes 1.12, 13-18, Rome's official court poet in the time of Caesar 
Augustus, repeatedly calls attention to the lofty position of Jupiter, “who governs the affairs 
of humans and deities, with control over the sea, lands, and the world with its various seasons, 
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general reference to “authoritative bureaucratic figures”®”’ does not rule out 
the idea of their authorization by imperial action. 

This governing system is an arrangement designed by God to secure 
the welfare of everyone entrusted to its care.** The policies and actions 
of Caesar Augustus as recited in his Res Gestae would certainly be in the 
minds of some of Paul’s public.*® The poet Horace dedicates an entire poem 
to the praises of Augustus for his contributions to peace, prosperity, and 
moral improvement of the populace (Horace, Odes 4, 5). Some of the poet's 
description, especially the results of moralistic legislation, requires a reality 
check. On the other hand, it is true that imperial policies, beginning with 
Augustus, eventually led to a relatively safe world in the Mediterranean 
area.” 

The reciprocity system is in full swing at 13:3: Td &yaOdv motel, xat eEetc 
ematvov €€ abt. Inscriptions containing these complementary ideas are in 
abundance. The nominal 16 dya@ov in commemorative contexts frequently 
refers to public service® and the noun émawoc and its verbal cognate énawew 
appear in phrases expressing the concern of a beneficiary to requite a bene- 
factor, whether individual or city” Paul goes on to state that the magistracy 
is God’s dtdxovoc, designed to function in the service of what is beneficial to 
the larger society, v. 4. On the other hand, magistracy also serves to discour- 
age perpetration of that which is inimical to society’s interest.“ 

Paul cannot avoid saying something about a Christian’s responsibility to 
the imperial bureucratic system, especially after declaring them free from 


and so it is that nothing superior to him comes into being, nor does anything excel him or 
rival him.” In his governance of the cosmos, Jupiter shows special regard for Caesar, who rules 
only second to Jupiter, Odes 1.12.46-60. 

37 The phrase éEouciou brepeyoucat, Rom 13:1, lit. “structures of governing authority,” serves 
by extension as abstract for concrete in the sense “rulers under authority” or “governing 
authorities.’ Individual ruling persons are subsequently specified in v. 3 with the pl. dpyxovtec. 

38 Cf. Paul’s expectation of favorable treatment from the emperor, Acts 25:1. 

39 On the Res Gestae Divi Augusti, see above. 

40 For a convenient selection of literature on the subject, see E. Ferguson, Backgrounds of 
Early Christianity (3rd ed.; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2003). 

41 E.g. [Priene 64.7; 108.31; 109.199; Toletv dya8dv SEG XL.74.20-21 = IG II? 373. 

#2 E.g. Heraclitus, son of Theodorus and honored official, receives commendation for his 
evdoéBeta (piety) toward the gods, for his Stxatocbvy (fairness) displayed to all, and for his edvoin 
(goodwill) toward the people (d/y0¢), IPriene 117.64—65; for the use of énatvéw in connection 
with ayaGol évdpec, see IMagnMai 93.9 and 15; 101.17, 20, 24, 80. 

43 Tn Rom 13:4 6tdxovoc is feminine. For the extended sense of didxovoc as attending official 
in a religious setting, see IMagnMai 207.4, a Hermes dedication. 

44 Tn contrast to motéw, Paul uses medcow of one who makes a practice out of turpitude. 
On the understanding of wrath in the context of affairs of state, see above. 
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the legal system bearing the Mosaic name.” Therefore he moves from a sub- 
ethical approach based on concern for avoidance of judicial wrath to a more 
positive approach rooted in awareness of one’s sense of societal responsibil- 
ity. Hence the use of the term cuveidyatc. In the context of the public square 
as sketched by Paul, Hellenic understanding of reciprocity must be taken 
seriously. Receipt of beneficence should automatically produce apprecia- 
tion: public entities reward the good, and those who claim goodness for 
themselves return the favor. Luvetdyots has to do with capability for distin- 
guishing right from wrong. One can learn from one’s violations of what is 
proper and at the same time recognize the proper course of action in a new 
situation. Also, one’s cultural context functions pedagogically.* In Paul’s 
community everyone would know how the system of reciprocity works. As 
noted avobe, one of the worst things one can perpetrate is lack of apprecia- 
tion for bestowal of a favor, or “good” deed. To respond appropriately is the 
“right” thing to do. 

In dealing with the imperial establishment, a prime question relates to 
payment of taxes. How does one relate to the matter of Caesar’s image? 
The question lingered long in the early Christian tradition. Luke 20:22-25 
incorporated it along with Jesus’ answer, but without signals of the Hellenic 
reciprocity system in the immediate context. Independently, Paul answers 
the question that would be on any Messianic Christian’s mind aware of the 
reciprocity system that he had presented in wv. 1-5. Caesar is entitled to tax 
monies. Their payment belongs to recognition of the service rendered by 
authorities. Lest there be any misgivings about doing the “right” thing vis-a- 
vis God, Paul points out that God in sovereignty authorizes the system. The 
imperial magistracy is in God’s service. Officials, in whatever capacity they 
function, are God’s Aettovpyot. The Aettovpy—family would be as familiar 
to Paul’s addressees as olives on salad.” A Aettovpyos is one who renders 
public service, frequently at personal expense. Magistracy involves more 
than the collection of taxes. Public officials are responsible for the welfare 
of the people in their area of activity. Paul uses the verb mpocxaptepew to 
express the idea of diligence in carrying out the assignment of Aettoupyic.*® 


45 On freedom from law as determinant of uprightness, see Rom 3:28; 4:5; cf. chps. 7-9. 

46 The modern idea of conscience is alien to the ancient Hellenic view. 

47 See F. Oertel, Die Liturgie: Studien zur ptolemdischen und kaiserlichen Verwaltung Agyp- 
tens (Leipzig: Teubner, 1917). 

48 Antiochus of Kommagene uses the verb npooxaptepéw in reference to expectation of 
carefully rendered priestly service at his burial site, OGIS 383.130; see also 553.5, of a military 
officer. 
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The phrase gig abtd tobto focuses on the liturgists’ awareness of the respon- 
sibility and privilege connected with their functions. Testimonies of their 
diligence to liturgical responsibility are inscriptionally recorded throughout 
the Mediterranean world.” 

In 13:7 Paul practically encapsulates the entire system of reciprocity, 
beginning with the key word d&modidwpt. The central sense of this term is 
“render in return,” which can be applied to various types of requital includ- 
ing private monetary transactions. But Paul’s use in v. 7 is context-specific, 
pertaining to the benefactor-reciprocity system. Use of the verb in such a 
context is documentable from stones throughout the Mediterranean area. 
For example, in Priene 50, 14 the council and deme of Erythrae passes an 
honorary decree for circuit judges with the intent that the deme of Erythrae 
not lose its reputation for showing appropriate recognition of judges sent to 
her. They will look around and see dnodidopevas tas xabyxotaas Trdg T[ otc] 
ayabois &vdpdcty, “the appropriate honors bestowed on men of merit.’ Paul 
concludes his list of requited responses with tty, thereby moving his public 
out of the realm of material response, from which there could be no escape, 
to more ethically motivated expressions of appreciation. 

Reciprocity obligations (dgetAai, v. 7) belong to the social and cultural 
order of things and are to be paid as part of the dues incurred as a member 
of society. At this point Paul puts into motion a principal theme in his 
letter: life liberated from dependence on rules and regulations of any kind. 
To forestall the idea that Christians who claim to be liberated from law 
must therefore have a propensity for disorderly conduct, Paul uses the 
metaphor of contractual obligation in commercial transactions. This usage 
flows naturally as an extension out of the benefactor-reciprocity system. 
Paul makes the connection by picking up the idea of indebtedness in v. 7. 
He plays on the dgetA- word-family: undevi unde ogetrete ci py TO dAANAOUS 
é&yamév. Paul can count on his auditors to follow him in his wordplay, for 
they are well acquainted with procedures relative to a financial contract. 
From the context it is apparent that Paul has in mind ledgers or documents 
dealing with financial matters. The perfect tense of the word mAypdw (v. 8) 
would signify full payment of a charge. The term Adyog (v. 9) would suggest 


49 For example, in IPriene 113.16, the deme praises a recorder of documents for discharging 
his scribal Aettoveyia in a diligent manner (émeA@c); additionally, he is commended for 
carrying out his assignment at personal expense; IMagnMai 163.15, states of the honorand 
that he served on his own volition, that is, he was not drafted into the assignment; OGIS 566. 
celebrates a liturgist for serving émipavac. 
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a ledger heading dealing with income and outlay.*° Hence, the instruction 
“to have concern for” or “to love” (cyamdw, v. 8) serves notice of an obligation 
that comes under the ledger heading &yd&my (v. 10). One who loves “pays up 
any law in full’ (tov étepov vouov metAnpwxev). Paul here demonstrates that 
one can live without anxiety under the imperial system, for love satisfies 
all obligation in reference to what interests authorities, namely a well- 
ordered society. Indeed, love will meet expectations for good behavior under 
any legal system or set of customs generally recognized as standard for 
conduct. The list of prohibitions in v. ga is a sample of expectations under 
the Mosaic legal code. In the same vein as the use of étepo¢ vouog in v. 8 is 
the expression tls Etépa EvtoAy (v. gb), in reference to whatever directive one 
might mention. Again, Israelites and Hellenes meet on common ground. All 
moral expectation finds summation under a specific ledger heading (otto¢ 
Adyos): dyanyoets Tov TANTtOV Gov wWE geavTov, “You shall love your neighbor 
as another self.” In retrospect of the contrast between good and evil (vv. 3- 
4), Paul concludes: “Love does not effect something bad for the neighbor. So 
love is the fulfilling of law’s interest.’ 

In Romans 15, Paul expands on the theme of well-conceived indebted- 
ness. By seeking the best interest of one another, God’s prestige, linked with 
his Son Jesus Christ, is enhanced (v. 6). Thus, Paul proceeds to move to the 
end of his letter in the thematic vein with which he had begun: the sur- 
passing excellence of God expressed in Jesus Christ, who is the model for 
Christians in their relations with one another. In affection for one another 
they enhance God’s prestige (cig 6d&av tod Ae08, v. 7). In 15:8 Paul echoes the 
word 8tdxovog of 13:4, with focus on the role of Israel. Jesus Christ became 
an assistant of Israel to promote understanding of the truth relating to God, 
which according to 1:18, 25, was subverted. Thus, Israel is reminded of her 
responsibility to ensure that the promise God made to Abraham is fulfilled, 
namely that the Gentiles as beneficiaries of God’s mercy might acknowledge 
their benefactor with appropriate praise. 

After this reinforcement of the role of Jesus Christ as associate in benef- 
icence with the God of Israel and the Gentiles, Paul proceeds to describe 
his own role in God’s plan of outreach. But first he uses a captatio benev- 
olentiae as prelude to his endeavor to secure the Roman congregation as 


50 See BDAG, s.v. Adyos 2a: an official is credited for expenses under the heading “festival,” 
cf. the various line items in PTebt. II 122. For 1Aye6w, see the extensive list of papyri containing 
the term in F. Preisigke, Wérterbuch der griechischen Papyrusurkunden (Berlin, self-published 
by heirs, 1925-1927), esp. cols. 35 and following, and references cited under xepcAatov, “sum 
total,” cols. 789-790. 
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partner with him in God’s enterprise. The recipients of his letter are personal 
manifestations and exhibits of God’s beneficence (15:14). The stress on the 
words rAypdow and mé&¢ points to their fullness of knowledge and capability 
of instructing others on course of action. Paul's directive to recollect émava- 
LIL oXwv (Vv. 15) refers to the apostolic assignment given him by God." In 
keeping with his description of God as a benefactor, Paul calls this assign- 
ment a xyaptc (“favor”). 

In wv. 16-29 Paul continues to writes autobiographically, but with increas- 
ing use of diction employed in celebration of public benefactors. The favor 
God has given him is the privilege of being a Aettovpyog Xptotod “Inood 
sig ta €0vy. This is not self-adulation. Paul's idea is to sharpen his public’s 
appreciation of the importance of the task in which he would like to have 
their participation. The favor has to do with a very special assignment: he 
is to be an envoy—the specific sense of Aettoupydc in this passage—to the 
Gentiles. Defining this responsibility further, he states that he serves in the 
sacred capacity of administering the Gospel. The term tepovpyéw in Hellenic 
bureaucratese refers to official responsibility for carrying out religious or 
cultic rites. Paul extends the usage to his task of tending the global advance- 
ment of the Gospel. Since this is the Supreme Benefactor’s own gift to the 
world, the job must be done right so that Paul’s npocgopd, “offering” of the 
Gentiles to God (v. 16) might be of the highest order. The noun mpocgope 
picks up the sense of the passive verb meoopépopat and refers to the perfor- 
mance ofa responsibility. Paul looks back on his management of the Gospel 
as a hierophant-benefactor in farflung areas. He has seen the responsiveness 
of the Gentiles to the Gospel proclamation. Their conduct contrasts with 
the description in 1:18—32. Instead of possessing &ddxtyo¢ vods (undiscerning 
mind, 1:28) they can now serve in a manner pleasing to God and approved by 
people (14:18). Their new state of being makes Paul's offering evmpdc5exto¢ 
(“well-approved,’15:16) and yytacpevy ev nvevpatt cytw (an echo of 14:17) ina 
twofold sense. And so Paul can brag, but it is a boast intimately linked with 
Christ Jesus in matters pertaining to God. He is only an agent in the service 
of the Supreme Benefactor. To further forestall any idea that he brags about 
himself, Paul states in v. 18 that he would not be so foolhardy as to think of 
any accomplishment for which Christ was not responsible while working 
through him. All his work is done to secure the obedience of the Gentiles 
to God’s outreaching Gospel, as defined at the beginning of the letter (1:5). 
As liturgist of the Gospel, Paul has been faithful to his task in terms applied 


51 See esp. 1:1-7. 
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to persons of exceptional merit: Adyos matched by gpyov (15:18). Disavowing 
any power other than God’s spirit, he calls attention to signs and wonders 
accompanying his administration of the Gospel. Because the Gospel was 
entrusted to him, it is God’s property, and Paul is like a debtor. He can spend 
it only to secure the obedience especially of those outside the congrega- 
tion of Israel (see 1:14). In a pure economic context he would say, “If I don’t 
deliver the goods, I'll have to give the money back.” To avoid any charge of 
malfeasance or fraud in connection with the yctc, he uses the perfect tense 
of mAyjpow to emphasize that he has paid the debt in full. Thereupon, in 
reinforcement of what God was doing through him, Paul gives his episto- 
lary recipients a geographical tour from Jersualem to areas that took him as 
far as Illyricum. The formulation generates the idea of a vast territory. He 
concludes the description of his work as liturgist with use of the verb ptho- 
TeLEoLal, a term appropriate to the dilgence with which he pursued it. The 
noun tAottuIla literally equals “love of honor,” but as used in praise of hono- 
rands it means that so-and-so is filled with ambition to exhibit unusual zeal 
in fulfillment of a task or assignment. Recognition for such dedication to the 
interest of the public is standard procedure. Of course, Paul is not interested 
in fame as the motive for his dedication. He uses the cultural practice of 
grateful recognition exhibited everywhere in statuary as a metaphor for his 
total commitment to God’s mission. But his effort is distinguished by the fact 
that he does not take credit for work done by others. He seeks opportunity 
beyond present borders. Hence, his desire to seek the support of the Roman 
congregation in helping him on his way to Spain (15:22—29). On his way to 
Rome he intends to render service as a Stdxovog (v. 25, Staxovew) to God’s peo- 
ple (cytot) in Jerusalem. In further extension of the benefaction theme, he 
includes fellow believers in Macedonia and Achaia in the circle of benefac- 
tors. The reciprocity system is fully apparent. The fellow believers are under 
obligation—the code word is dgetAéto1— to the believers in Jerusalem. For 
the recipients of his letter Paul then translates the transaction: the donors 
engaged in Aettoupyia to them. In context, the accompanying verb émiteAew 
suggests that a task has been done in a manner worthy of a benefactor.” 
What is the function of Rom 16 in Paul’s letter? The manner in which 
Paul presents the list of persons is in keeping with his attentiveness to the 
benefaction model for communication in the Mediterranean world. To Paul, 
all signatories to the message of the Gospel are people of exceptional quality. 


52 For inscriptional use of émiteAew, see e.g. [Priene 108.165, of an envoy who discharged 
his services in a manner advantageous to the public that sent him. 
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The list begins with Phoebe. She is a dtcxovoc, in service to the assembly of 
God's people in Cenchreae and is to be welcomed in a manner that reflects 
well on the Roman congregation.® Paul appeals to their beneficent spirit— 
supply her with whatever she needs—implying that they will be generous 
beyond the call of duty.** Then he closes the deal. The phrase xal yap att} 
implies that Phoebe is like the Roman congregation. How so? She is known 
for her generosity. She is a tpootétic of many, including Paul himself.® Prisca 
and Aquila are then singled out as benefactors, with thanksgiving from 
many quarters, for their distinguished service (16-4). In a deviation from 
standard terms for benevolent service, Paul uses the verb xomtdé@w (“labor”) 
of a certain Mary (16:6; so also of Persis, v. 12). At 16:7 two kinsmen of Paul’s 
are cited for being éicypyot. They stand out for service among those in 
mission (&ndatoAot) for the Gospel and were also fellow prisoners. 

In contrast to the noble group of addressees are those who do not serve 
the Lord Christ but their own interests. Their behavior is the opposite of 
the kind for which a public assembly praises itself.°” Paul wishes the Roman 
congregation or assembly to have a reputation for what is &ya@dv, not xaxdv. 
They are in obedience to God’s message (16:19). The observation is thematic 
and echoes 1:5; 6:16. The assembly’s reputation for obedience has gone out 
far and wide. Inscriptions frequently record the interest of a deme seeking to 
maintain a reputation for recognition of judges, envoys, and other officials 
from another city or state. Paul globalizes the expectation. Their obedience 
“has come to everyone's attention.” 

After the standard salutations, the letter ends with a crescendo of chan- 
cery prose that resounds with the main themes of the letter. Paul’s delivery 
of the Gospel, as well as the general proclamation of it, have Jesus Christ 
as its point of origin and promoter. All is under the jurisdiction of God, 
whose beneficence is available to all peoples who respond in faith. This 


53 &&{ws occurs frequently in inscriptions, e.g. [Priene 124.3 &. Tod huetepov Shpov “worthily 
of our deme.” 

54 The request is carefully worded in awareness of the benefactor system. For napiotyut, 
see e.g. IPriene 108.56 éautov napictato mpd8upov “eagerly put himself at disposal”. 

55 Tlpootétic is used in inscriptions in reference to one who is at the forefront in rendering 
service to an entity, e.g. IPriene 112.107, of a deity; similarly the masculine mpocta&tys IPriene 
53-563 54.53; 246.19. 

56 Inscriptions use the term éicyyoc to describe something that is remarkable or distin- 
guished (IPriene 108.382; 113.61, 74). 

57 Inscription after inscription include phrases indicating that the deme wishes to be 
remembered for its good attitudes and behavior, especially in recognition of judges and 
envoys from another state. 
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is the bnaxon miotews announced in 1:5. For all of this beneficence God is 
to be recognized in grateful praise.** Whatever one may think about the 
genuineness of vv. 25-27, the fact remains that they fit well into the thematic 
scheme of the letter. 


3. SUMMARY 


The publics of Paul and Luke consist of persons coming from a variety of 
traditions and people groups. What common hermenutical ground can they 
find to interpret the identity of God and Jesus, and the message connected 
with them? They received their answer in the social and cultural system 
clearly displayed on walls, statuary, and narratives about leaders through 
out the Mediterranean area. There they found themes and diction that 
would help their auditors wend a way through sayings that seemed in part 
like riddles, through speeches that contained much about a distant past, 
and stories that seemed to have little or no connection to their current 
experience. 

To interpret the significance of the Gospel for the Roman congregation, 
Paul uses as a basic hermeneutical framework the reciprocity system recog- 
nized throughout the Greco-Roman world. The principals in this cultural 
arrangement are an entity, divine or human, of exceptional merit, and a 
receptive community that gratefully recognizes benefits or values associ- 
ated with such an entity. Generosity and moral excellence are among the 
primary traits that invite praise and adulation. In Paul’s adaptation of the 
cultural model, God assumes the preeminence. Since benefits of various 
kinds derive from him, he can be viewed as the Supreme Benefactor, who 
unveils his gracious intentions for humanity. This message is the evayyéAtov, 
the fulfillment of the promise made to Abraham and a free gift for believers 
in God’s mercy. Intimately associated with the supreme benefactor is Jesus 
Christ, the Great Benefactor. Through Jesus Christ, God administrates his 
gracious intentions for humanity. In service to the promises, Paul takes on 
the status of a benefactor, primarily assigned for communication of God’s 
generosity to the Gentiles. Israel, as the community of privilege, is the prime 
recipient of the promise made to Abraham. Paul emphasizes his outreach to 
the Gentiles (11:14) in the hope that his own people Israel will be stimulated 
to glorify God by participating in the promise made to Abraham (11:1-14). 


58 For 8d&@ in the sense of “renown,” see IPriene 11.9; 108.20; 110.21; 119.9; InsMagnMai 53.48. 
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Through the death of Christ God effects a reconciliation of humans with 
himself, and this same uprightness of God bcomes active through the Holy 
Spirit as new life not subject to God’s wrath (5:6—11). Sin as a deeply seated 
malady has invaded humans via Adam, but the obedience of one being, 
Jesus Christ the Great Benefactor, replaces death as the power in one’s 
existence. God's free gift (yapt¢) now reigns (5:12—21). Ultimately, all believers 
participate in entitlement to God’s beneficence, exemplified in Jesus Christ. 

Luke also makes use of the social-cultural model of an entity marked by 
exceptional merit. God is at the apex of the reciprocity system. Jesus, by 
virtue of his association with God as son, qualifies as Son of God. Intimately 
connected with the Holy Spirit, Jesus performs signs and wonders that 
bring rescue out of miserable circumstances to recipients of God’s power. 
The chief antagonist of Jesus is Diabolos-Satan, who engineeers the death 
of Jesus with the help of Judeans and Roman authorities. God frustrates 
all intentions by raising Jesus from the dead. Selected apostles spread the 
story of the resurrection as God’s assurance of another chance for all who 
were associated with the crime. The Scriptures certify that the death of 
Jesus actually confirms his identity as the benefactor of the world. The 
proclamation of his real identity as the Messiah of Israel includes a call to 
all humans to repent and receive forgiveness of sins on the authority vested 
in Jesus as the Son of God. Thus, he is the Great Benefactor. In Acts Paul 
receives the assignment to carry out Israel’s mission to the Gentiles. Thus 
he becomes a benefactor in the service of God and Jesus Christ, who are the 
benefactors par excellence. Many in Israel may be blind to their mission to 
bring the Gentiles out of darkness into light and thereby receive adulation 
for their beneficence (Acts 2:32). Paul is determined that Israel shall not fail, 
and so he goes as benefactor to the Gentiles to carry out Israel’s assignment. 

In certain aspects Luke differs from Paul. Luke says nothing about sin 
as a deeply seated reality of rebellion against God, out of which individ- 
ual sins emerge. For Luke salvation is primarily deliverance from all that 
harms an individual, such as disease, marginalization in social situations, 
and the tricks and devices of Diabolos or Satan. Luke appears to have no 
interest in the topic of Sixatocbvy 80d, which Paul treats at length. On the 
other hand, none of these apparent disparities can be used to support an 
inference that Luke could not have been very knowledgeable about Paul or 
his correspondence. Paul writes letters in argumentative format. Luke writes 
as an historian, with very little intrusion of his own persona. Yet they share 
common ground in celebrating God as the Supreme Benefactor and Jesus 
Christ as the Great Benefactor, with Paul as envoy in the service of both with 
a message of salvation. 


ATTICISM, CLASSICISM, AND LUKE-ACTS: 
DISCUSSIONS WITH ALBERT WIFSTRAND AND 
LOVEDAY ALEXANDER 


Sean A. Adams 


There have been number of scholars who have attempted to determine the 
type of language used by Luke in the writing of his Gospel and Acts, with 
some suggesting that there might be parallels with the Atticism movement. 
This article begins with an in-depth analysis of the nature of Atticism and its 
affect on the literary world, particularly in the second century aD. Following 
this, the perspectives of Albert Wifstrand and Loveday Alexander will be 
evaluated, which confirm that the label of “Atticism” and attempting to find 
Attic literary features within Luke-Acts is anachronistic and should rather be 
discussed in terms of “classicisms.” In light of this, Alexander has attempted 
to view Luke-Acts through the concepts of dialect and register, which is a 
positive step for understanding the motivations for language choice. This 
article pushes Alexander's linguistic understanding and attempts to refine 
it by further developing the linguistic idea of register and including the 
concept of genre as a cultural construct that influences the choice of register, 
which in turn dictates the selection of dialect within a piece of writing. 


1. HISTORY OF THE ATTIC MOVEMENT 


Prior to the conquests of Alexander III, the Greek language was highly frag- 
mented into regional, city-state dialects with each group having particular 
grammatical and linguistic characteristics.! This fragmentation was largely 


! There are a number of theories regarding the distribution of the West Greek dialects, 
including a number of migration proposals in which one or more cultural groups, such as 
Ionians, Aeolians and Dorians, migrated and pushed established Greek communities and 
their dialects into particular geographical regions, thus creating an isolated development of 
the Greek dialects. Although this is a fascinating study in its own right, it is not particularly 
important for this study. For an overview of certain positions, as well as a brief introduction 
to the differences of these various dialects, see Leonard R. Palmer, The Greek Language 
(Norman, OK: University of Oklahoma Press, 1980), 57-82. For a history of the development 
of the Greek language as a whole from Linear B to modern times, see Chrys C. Caragounis, 
The Development of Greek and the New Testament (WUNT 167; Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2004), 
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maintained until Alexander and his Macedonian army conquered Greece, 
Asia Minor, Egypt and a majority of the Middle East up until India. As part 
of his education and language training, Alexander was tutored by Aristo- 
tle, who had instilled in him a love of the Greek language and literature 
(Plutarch, Alex. 7.2). In fact, it is reported that he brought a copy of Aristotle’s 
recension of a poem “Iliad of the Casket,’ and kept it under his pillow with his 
dagger (Plutarch, Alex. 8.2). As a result, Alexander the Great became instru- 
mental in establishing Greek as the lingua franca, or common language, of 
the Hellenistic world through his ambitious conquest of the known world? 
Since language is the single most important tool in the establishment of a 
society and the spread of culture, when Alexander brought the Greek lan- 
guage with his conquest he also brought the Greek social institution and 
culture. 

Wherever Alexander the Great conquered, Greek culture and influence 
followed and had a pervasive influence on the people who he subjugated, 
as the indigenous people strove to establish useful relationships with the 
conquerors.’ In linguistic terms, Greek was the “prestige” language, spoken 
by soldiers, merchants, traders, and anyone who wanted to profitably co- 
exist or even thrive with their conquerors.’ 

With this wide-spread distribution of the Greek language to non-Greek 
indigenous people there was a homogenization of Greek into a common 
dialect, known as Koine Greek, that evolved for the purposes of government, 
administration and trade.> This dialect was based on the pre-existing Attic 
dialect due to the prestige held by Athens as the leading city-state. The mass 
adoption of a language by non-native speakers has a profound affect on the 
nature and use of the language within the various cultures and geographical 
regions to which it has spread. Although there was not the widespread 
changes one might have expected, there was a general simplification of the 
language, particularly in the area of morphology and a standardization and 
systemization of some of the Attic idiosyncrasies.° Beyond this, there was 
substantial change in the phonology of the Greek language as well as a large 


21-59; Geoffrey C. Horrocks, Greek: A History of the Language and Its Speakers (LLL; London: 
Longman, 1997), 3-15. 

2 Caragounis, Development of Greek, 121-122. 

3 See W. Tarn and G.T. Griffith, Hellenistic Civilisation (3rd ed.; London: Edward Arnold, 
1952), esp. 210-238. 

4 Stanley E. Porter, “The Language of the Apocalypse in Recent Discussion,’ NTS 35 (1989): 
582-603 (600). 

5 Palmer, The Greek Language, 174-175. 

5 Palmer, The Greek Language, 176. 
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addition to the number of lexical items. This linguistic situation with the 
dominance of Greek in administration and literature persisted throughout 
the Roman conquests and the fall of the Greek kingdoms. 

The initial phase of Atticism began in the first century Bc and coin- 
cided with the painful realization of the Greek people that their time of 
dominance was over due to the thorough conquest by the Romans of the 
Greek mainland.’ It was during this time that the self-pride of many Greek 
intellectuals was rekindled.’ At first the Attic movement was limited to the 
rhetorical schools that, in response to the growing decadence of contem- 
porary rhetoric and the label of “flattering graeculi,’ attempted to bring 
a refined character into modern rhetorical practice.° Although there were 
small beginnings, this movement was gradually adopted by grammaticists 
and promoted by the development of Atticizing rhetorical schools in Rome 
sponsored by Augustus and Tiberius." 

It is important to note that Atticism did not begin as a linguistic move- 
ment with the hope of reforming the language, but rather as a literary move- 
ment that attempted to capture the essence of a previous age. It was only 
in the very late first and primarily the second centuries AD that Atticism, 
also known as the Second Sophistic," as a literary and linguistic mandate 
took over, essentially dividing the Greek literary language into various strata 
with the educated adopting the newly defined Atticism while the unedu- 
cated were forced to continue using the Koine dialect.” This division was 


7 Although the Greek mainland was captured by the Romans in the second century BC, 
it was only during the first century Bc, after Athens and other cities rebelled in 88 Bc and 
were mercilessly put down by Sulla that Greek military spirit was crushed. For an historical 
recount of this revolt, see Posidonius frgs. 253/247; John Day, An Economic History of Athens 
under Roman Domination (New York: Ayer, 1942), 18-129. For the battle at Athens and the 
treatment of the Greeks by Sulla, see Plutarch, Sulla 12-14. 

8 Caragounis, Development of Greek, 121. 

9 J.N. Kazazis, “Atticism,” in A.-F. Christidis, ed., A History of Ancient Greek: From the 
Beginnings to Late Antiquity (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007), 1200-1212 (1200). 

10 Kazazis, “Atticism,” 1201. 

1! For a general introduction to the features of the Second Sophistic and its proponents, 
see Tim Whitmarsh, The Second Sophistic (Greece and Rome New Surveys in the Classics 35; 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005). 

2 This division within the Greek language between the educated and the uneducated 
that originated with the development of Atticism continued through the Byzantine and post- 
Byzantine periods until modern times. The disparity between “high” and “low” language 
dialects was a primary distinguishing characteristic of class within the Greek world. This 
diglossia continued until 1976, Law 306/1976, when the PASOK government regulated the use 
of “demotic” Greek over the classicizing Katharévusa or “pure” form. This change, however, 
did not occur over night within the literary world, but regulated the use of demotic Greek for 
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not as clear-cut as might be indicated by the range of Atticisms that a num- 
ber of authors adopted. For example, most of the New Testament authors as 
well as Epictetus’s philosophical treatises are written in Koine, while Philo- 
stratus, Aristeides and Lucian represent a highly Attic influenced literary 
form," whereas Dio Chrysostom, Plutarch and Galen do not follow the Koine 
dialect, but are not part of the “full” Atticism movement." This does not indi- 
cate that all writers are to be found on the Attic/non-Attic scale, as there 
were some, such as Pausanias, who, despite being educated and writing in a 
literary form, did not attempt to bring Attic features into his work.® 
Notwithstanding these few authors who resisted the need to incorporate 
Attic features into their work, a majority of the authors in the second cen- 
tury AD attempted to fit within the accepted literary practice of the day. With 
such a push for the use of Attic features within the literature, there was a 
general outlining and prescriptive need to imitate particular authors of the 
golden age of writing. For example, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, writing at 
the very beginning of the movement, expresses in his De Imitatione 11-3 
that, “One must turn to the writings of the ancients, in order to abstract 
from these not only their story-lines and materials, but also their zeal of 
linguistic form. For, through continuous observation, the soul of the reader 
absorbs the likeness of character ....”"° Later on, in De Imitatione 2.1, Diony- 


all government documents. In linguistics this movement is called “diglossia” in which one 
definition would be the fracturing of one language into two, such as a high and low level. 
For a series of articles that investigate this issue within the New Testament time period, see 
Stanley E. Porter, ed., Diglossia and Other Topics in New Testament Linguistics (JSNTSup 193; 
SNTG 6; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 2000). 

13 For other examples, see Caragounis, Development of Greek, 121. 

4 There is significant discussion regarding Galen’s affinity to Atticism and whether or 
not he was consciously for or against its usage. For: Loveday Alexander, The Preface to 
Luke’s Gospel: Literary convention and social context in Luke 1.1-4 and Acts 1.1 (SNTSMS 78; 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1993), 182; Whitmarsh, The Second Sophistic, 48. 
Against: William Hutton, Describing Greece: Landscape and Literature in the Periegesis of 
Pausanias (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005), 184-185. Overall, Galen’s complex 
relationship to Atticism is nicely broached by Simon Swain, Hellenism and Empire: Language, 
Classicism, and Power in the Greek World, AD 50-250 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1996), 
56-62. 

15 Hutton, Describing Greece, 52, 186-188. For a discussion and some examples of ancient 
authors who rejected the advancement of the Attic or Second Sophistic movement, see 
Whitmarsh, The Second Sophistic, 47-49; Swain, Hellenism and Empire, 56-65. 

16 "Ott det toi THV Apyalwy evtvyxauuacwy, tv’ evtedOev Ly Lovov Tic V0bEcEws THY DANY dA 
xa Tov TOV Stwudtwv CHrov xopnyyapev.'H yap puxy tod dvaywwoxovtos bd THS guvexods 
TLLPATNPNTEWS THY OLoLdtTHAT Tod xapaKxTipos épeAnxetat. Greek text found in G. Aujac, Denys 
d Halicarnasse: Opuscules rhétoriques, I-III (Paris: G. Budé, 1978-1981). 
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sius expresses that one should wholly adopt the characteristics of the writ- 
ings and poetry of Homer and be selective in imitating other authors, only 
selecting the elements that excel.” 


2. ATTIC CHARACTERISTICS 


One of the characterizing features of the Second Sophistic movement, as 
opposed to some other literary movements, was its fanatical concern for 
proper form and style to the detriment of content.'* Within this movement 
there were a number of prescribed formal features of the text that an author 
who wished to have his work considered within the higher literary echelon 
must contain as well as avoid.” Horrocks’s statement sums up this desire 
among later Hellenistic writers well. 


Though both Asianism and Atticism can be seen as the product of dissatisfac- 
tion among writers of literary prose with the perceived sterility of the Koine, 
the eventual triumph and long-term success of Atticism can ultimately be 
attributed to the fact that it found its natural milieu in the context of the anti- 
quarianism of the Second Sophistic. The precious link with the classical past 
could, it seemed, best be secured by addressing the ancient masters in their 
own Attic dialect, thereby obtaining their tacit endorsement for the products 
of the present.?° 


Although the focus of this article is not to provide an anthology of particular 
Atticistic features, there are a few features that should be discussed in 


'7 A good ancient example of a writer who would reject Homer as an example of Attic 
words would be Phrynichus, Selection of Attic Words and Phrases. Moeris, on the other hand, 
incorporates Homer, but attempts to distinguish him as “proto-Attic.” This statement regard- 
ing the imitation of Homer for the development of Atticism is interesting and enlightening 
in that Homer would not be considered an Attic writer nor one who made use of the Attic 
dialect. As a result, this quote indicates the general “noble” characteristics of the writings of 
the ancients, not necessarily the Attic dialect in particular, even though most of their atten- 
tion is focused on this literary dialect. 

18 Moses Hadas, The History of Greek Literature (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1962), 275; Galen, Alim. Fac. 6.579. 

19 Tt is interesting to note that there are a number of modern classicists who have ex- 
pressed that the Attic movement salvaged the Greek language, which was in a downward 
spiral based on its multifarious users and the influx of foreign vocabulary. This outlook 
indicates that the view of the literary Greeks within the Hellenistic period that spawned the 
Attic movement still survives today with the preferential treatment of literary classical Greek 
over the Koine. For such views, see Caragounis, Development of Greek, 122; Palmer, The Greek 
Language, 171-172; Dionysius of Halicarnassus, An. or. 1. 

20 Horrocks, Greek, 80. 
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light of the subsequent discussion of Luke, namely syntax and grammar, 
morphology and vocabulary. 


2.1. Syntax and Grammar 


One of the most notable and intriguing developments of the Attic move- 
ment was its general affinity for the use of the optative mood. One of the 
concerns within this movement was that the original vitality and diversity 
of the language was being purged, and the optative form was one of the 
major features that was being lost.” As a result, Atticisitic writers attempted 
to make use of this mood form in their writings; however, most of them, 
in their zeal to make use of it, made use of it incorrectly, also labelled as 
“hypercorrection.”” In addition to this, Atticists created bizarre syntactical 
constructions, such as the use of the optative in conditional clauses that are 
typically introduced by édv and the subjunctive. 

Another grammatical feature that Atticists were attracted to was the 
generally phased-out infinitive absolute. This idiom is very common in 
Homer, especially as an imperative and in the midst of imperatives,”> and 
is widely attested in Attic inscriptions, which frequently have the absolute 
infinitive functioning as an imperative.“ Although not extinct within the 
Hellenistic time period, as there are some possible occurrences within the 
New Testament, it was not widely utilized and therefore available for the 
Atticists to utilize as a distinguishing feature of their works.” 

In addition to these features, there was also a trend to make exaggerated 
use of the middle voice form. In these instances, the writer would use the 
middle in lieu of the active form even if the middle form was unattested for 
that particular verb.” 

Although there are other syntactic features that were adopted by the 
Atticists, there was a serious attempt to recover the Attic style typified 


21 Roy J. Deferrari, Lucian’s Atticism: The Morphology of the Verb (Amsterdam: Adolf M. 
Hakkert, 1969), 22-23. Deferrari also indicates the morphological changes within the mood 
between the Hellenistic forms found in the New Testament and Attic and Atticistic authors. 

22 Kazazis, “Atticism,” 1208. 

23 AT. Robertson, Grammar of the Greek New Testament in Light of Historical Research (3rd 
ed.; London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1919), 1092. 

24 Adolf Deissmann, Light From the Ancient East (trans. L.R.M. Strachan; London: Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1927), 75. 

25 For possible examples in the New Testament see Robertson, Grammar, 1092-1093. 

26 Kazazis, “Atticism,” 1208. 
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by Isocrates.”” Similarly, various prose rhythms, either for rhetoric or more 
literary works, were attempted, imitated and sometimes created, all citing 
various Attic writers in and attempt to reproduce Attic styles.” 


2.2. Morphology 


Another Atticizing trend was the re-adoption of Attic word forms and par- 
ticular letter combinations that had morphed or naturally evolved through 
the development of Koine in the early Hellenistic era. The most well-known 
example of this would be the use of tt in place of ca in verb and noun forms. 
Originally, classical Attic Greek made use of the tt to form the root of a par- 
ticular lexeme; however, through the influence of other Greek dialects, such 
as Cretan and Boeotian in the fourth century Bc, the tt was replaced by oc. 
As a result, throughout the Hellenistic time period and up until the high of 
the Attic movement ac is the most attested form.” 

However, during the Attic revival there was a strong push to return to 
the classical Attic tt.*° Although there are a large number of occurrences 
within the literature where tt is used in place of oc, the most enjoyable 
illustration of this change can be found in Lucian’s The Consonants at Law, 
in which Sigma brings a suit against Tau before the court of the seven vowels 
charging him with assault and robbery. Within this work, Lucian provides a 
number of witty examples in which Tau has “robbed” various words from 
Sigma (Lucian, Jud. voc. 7-9). In addition to this, Sigma also mentions that 
other consonants have stolen, not only from him, but also from others, citing 
that 4 has been substituted for p; y for x and A; Z, & and e were substituted 
for o, and t for 5, 8, and @. These side comments provide much insight into 
the phonetic development of Greek from the classical and Hellenistic eras. 

In addition to particular phonetic changes to the general vocabulary, 
there were changes in the vowels for declining verbs from the Hellenistic 
HUHV, HS, Hv, Hyela, Ht, Hoav to the preferred Attic declension of jv, Haba, 
Hv, HMEv, Wt, Hoav.! In other verb forms, primarily in €0éAw, but also with 


27 Kazazis, “Atticism,” 1208. 

28 FW. Blass, Die Rhythmen der asianischen and romischen Kunstprosa (Leipzig: A. Dei- 
chert, 1905). For a discussion on whether New Testament writers, particularly Paul, made use 
of classical rhythms, see Robertson, Grammar, 1194-1195. 

29 This is also true for the New Testament. See BDF, 24. 

30 Horrocks, Greek, 8; Deferrari, Lucian’s Atticism, 1-4. Dererrari provides a number of 
examples within Lucian’s work where Lucian makes use of the tt in place of cc. 

31 Deferrari, Lucian’s Atticism, 60-62; Moeris, Attic Lexicon y2, states that the use of hunv 
was Hellenistic and jv was Attic. In addition to these declensions, there was also a movement 
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BovAouct, Stvapot and LEAw, there was the use of y for the « augment. This 
began with the Atticists’ desire to bring back é9¢Aw for the hellenized Aw,” 
with the proper augment for ¢6¢Aw being the lengthened y.** Although the 
use of y for €9¢Aw was warranted, the over exuberance of Atticists applied 
this lengthened augment to other, non-warranted verb-forms, such as fov- 
Aopan, Sbvopat and pEerrw.34 

In addition to these larger changes, there were also other modifications 
to Koine Greek to better fit the Attic perspective. One such change would be 
the reintroduction of the dual form.®* Although long extracted from Koine, it 
was a part of the classical number system within the Attic dialect.*° Authors 
wishing to provide an imitation of classical authors would adopt the dual 
form for posterity and to give their work a more classical flavour.” 

Although not strictly a matter of morphology, the desire for purity within 
the text also had an influence on the form of names. Lucian, in his How to 
Write History, critiques an un-named prose writer for his desire for purity in 
every syllable that he was forced to change Latin names to the Greek form 
(Lucian, Ver. hist. 21.). 


2.3. Vocabulary 


Arguably the most important feature to imitate for ancient authors hoping 
to adopt the Attic style was the incorporation of Attic vocabulary. This is 
attested by the large number of lexica or wordbooks that provide lists of 
approved Attic words for literary usage.** Perhaps the most well known and 
useful lexicon for understanding the perceived difference between Attic, 


to recover the Attic t verb endings, which had generally been regularized in the Hellenistic 
time period to have an w ending. Deferrari, Lucian’s Atticism, 26-44. 

32 BDF § 24, 39, rightly states that the use of 6¢Aw in the New Testament was a replacement 
for €0¢Aw. There are not occurrences of ¢¢Aw in the New Testament. 

33 Even though @éAw as a verb form can be found in rare occasions in classical Attic, its 
dominance after 250 BC indicates that it was a primarily Hellenistic morphological change. 
Robertson, Grammar, 205-206. 

34 Deferrari, Lucian’s Atticism, 9-16. 

35 Kazazis, “Atticism,” 1208. 

36 BL. Gildersleeve, Syntax of Classical Greek from Homer to Demosthenes (New York: 
American Book Company, 1900), §§ 102-16. 

37 Arrian’s style can almost be considered archaic with his overzealous attempt to imitate 
the Classical Greek style. For an example of the dual form, see Arrian, Anabasis 7.26.1. 

38 The most notable examples of lexica would be Aelius Dionysius, Attic Words; Phryn- 
ichus, Selection of Attic Words and Phrases; Harpocration, Usages of the Ten Orators; and Pol- 
lux, Onomasticon. For other examples, see Kazazis, “Atticism,” 1205. 
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Hellenistic and “common” uses of words is Moeris. Moeris is a strict Attic 
supporter and is meticulous in his delineation between terms. These lex- 
ica, and particularly that of Moeris, produce lists of vocabulary that are 
attested in Attic writers, with Moeris providing the occasional common or 
Hellenistic alternative.” 

These lexicographers were influential in that they outlined the accepted 
and unaccepted words that should be used within Atticized Greek literature. 
This prescriptive approach to terminology through the lexicon was primar- 
ily intended to be a linguistic resource for would be writers, but was instead 
used as a means of limiting and controlling the vocabulary options. 

Ultimately, this concern for proper Attic usage in vocabulary developed 
into a sort of hysteria, as is indicated by the phrase from Athenaeus xettat } 
ov xettat or “attested or not attested," which later developed into the term 
xettovxettoc.” As a result, the need for attested words within a work became 
a paramount concern for the Attic author. Lucian, the ever-witty satirist, 
discusses the composition of a text in the “Atticist” manner by providing 
some “suggestions” to an aspiring prose writer. 


And next I shall tell you the rules that you must follow in order that Rhetoric 
may recognize and welcome you, and not turn you her back and bid you go 
to, as if you were an outsider prying into her privacies. First of all, you must 
pay especial attention to outward appearance, and to the graceful set of your 
cloak. Then cull from some source or other fifteen, or anyhow not more than 
twenty, Attic words, drill yourself carefully in them, and have them ready 
at the tip of your tongue ... Whenever you speak, sprinkle in some of them 
as a relish. Never mind if the rest is inconsistent with them, unrelated, and 
discordant. Only let your purple stripe be handsome and bright, even if your 
cloak is but a blanket of the thickest sort. Hunt up obscure, unfamiliar words, 
rarely used by the ancients, and have a heap of these in readiness to launch at 
your audience. 

(Lucian, Rhet. praec., 16-17 [LCL, Harmon, Kilburn, Macleod]) 


Although it is safe to say that Lucian in this passage was not endorsing 
such a position in the composition of Attic prose, it is highly likely that the 
need for Attic terms drove various authors to such an extent. Lucian, on the 


39 Moeris’s over-exuberance for the understanding of Attic words can be seen in his 
questionable development of different time periods of Attic Greek, namely “primary Attic” 
and “secondary Attic.” 

40 D.U. Hansen, Das attizistische Lexikon des Moeris: Quellenkritische, Untersuchung und 
Edition (SGLG; Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1998), 36-61. 

41 Athenaeus, Deipn., 1.1d—e: “Ulpianus of Tyre had the custom never to put in his mouth 
any kind of food before inquiring if it was ‘attested or not in some text.” 

#2 Kazazis, “Atticism,” 1203. 
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other hand, would suggest a middle way between unknown or out-of-the- 
way words and the vulgar language of the marketplace (Lucian, Ver. hist. 44). 
As a result, it might be best to say that, at least for Lucian, the obscurity of 
the text through the use of Attic forms was not the primary goal, but rather 
the use of Attic as a pure literary style was important for the communication 
of the message. 

In light of this brief introduction, and many other evaluations by various 
scholars, it is important to note that attempts to move from empirical cal- 
culations of forms, etc. to a unified linguistic system have been altogether 
unsuccessful.” It is true that a number of Atticistic characteristics can be 
identified and labelled, but a holistic system that regulates and regularizes 
proper Attic literary features is elusive. As a result, it is probably best to 
discuss various writers’ idiolects and compare them to general Atticizing 
tendencies to determine their particular relationship to this movement. As 
aresult, the following sections of this chapter will evaluate the discussion of 
Atticism/classicism by Wifstrand and Alexander and their perspectives on 
Luke-Acts. 


3. ALBERT WIFSTRAND, LUKE AND CLASSICISM 


In the scholarship leading up to Wifstrand’s 1940 article “Luke and Greek 
Classicism,” there was a general movement to view Luke as having classi- 
cizing tendencies.* One of the primary proponents of this perspective was 
Eduard Norden, who, in his comparison of Luke with Matthew and Mark 


43 This is not to say that Lucian made consistent use of Attic forms and words. Hutton 
(Describing Greece, 186-188) in his comparison of ancient authors states that Lucian makes 
use of non-Attic forms, such as 8¢Aacca, as opposed to 8¢Aatta, a number of times (41) within 
his corpus. However, in another study, Deferrari has expressed that Lucian uses tt consis- 
tently, and only uses oo in verbs in which tt never occurs or is an unnecessary archaizing. 
Other occurrences are to be attributed to scribes. Deferrari, Lucian’s Atticism, 1. Unfortunately 
Deferrari does not deal with nouns, particularly §&Aa00a, to compare; however, the statement 
that all other occurrences of co should be attributed to scribes is going too far. Lucian is not 
Aristeides in his attempt to eliminate all non-Attic forms; however, Lucian is consistent in 
the utilization of Attic vocabulary and morphology, but did not do so at the expense of com- 
munication. 

44 Kazazis, “Atticism,” 1208. 

45 Originally published in Swedish as Albert Wifstrand, “Lukas och den grekiska klassicis- 
men,” SEA 5 (1940): 139-151. The English translation, and the one being used in this work, is 
in Albert Wifstrand, Epochs and Styles (ed. Lars Rydbeck and Stanley E. Porter; WUNT 179; 
Titbingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2005), 17-27. 
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saw Luke’s changes as being atticizing.“* Norden observed that the places in 
which Luke changed Mark’s wording were instances in which Mark had used 
a word or a phrase that was condemned by the Attic lexica and grammati- 
cists. Luke, Norden proposes, recognized this and replaced these Hellenistic 
words with their Attic counterparts. In general, Norden’s work is a collection 
of examples in which Luke atticizes Mark and concludes with the proposal 
that Luke was an Atticist in regards to his Greek.” 

This perspective was readily adopted by a number of English and French 
scholars, who accepted and expanded his examples.** Cadbury, in his de- 
tailed lexicographical study of Luke and comparative authors, particularly 
those of the Attic Greek prose writers, classical poets, and Atticistic writers, 
indicates that there are a number of parallels between these writers and 
Luke. 

Despite this evidence, Wifstrand was unconvinced that all of the exam- 
ples that were presented were bonafide instances of Luke making the text 
more Attic. As a result, Wifstrand, in his evaluation of a number of exam- 
ples given by Norden, presented the alternative idea that although Luke was 
changing Mark’s style in a number of instances, not all of Luke’s changes 
were to make the text more classically similar.” 

In addition to this, Wifstrand’s primary contribution to the discussion 
of Luke and Atticism was the fact that labelling Luke as an “Atticist” was 
actually anachronistic in that the Atticistic movement did not become 
firmly established until the second century AD, with Luke writing in the first 
century.” A more appropriate label for the first-century literary context in 
which Luke was writing would be the term “classicism,” which Wifstrand 
defines as “an aesthetic movement of a more pliant nature and a deeper 
aim. It objected to the various degenerating tendencies in Hellenistic prose 
and attempted to restore power and dignity to Greek prose by modelling the 


46 Eduard Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa: vom VI. Jahrhundert v. Chr. bis in die Zeit der 
Renaissance (2 vols.; Leipzig: Teubner, 1898), 2:479-512. 

47 Regarding Paul’s speech in the Areopagus, Norden expressed that there was nothing 
more Attic in the entire New Testament. Eduard Norden, Agnostos Theos: Untersuchungen 
zur Formengeschichte religidser Rede (Leipzig: Teubner, 1913), 333. 

48 M.-J. Lagrange, Evangile selon Saint Luc (Paris: Victor Lecoffre, 1921), cxii—cxiii. 

49 HJ. Cadbury, The Style and Literary Method of Luke: 1: The Diction of Luke and Acts (HTS 6; 
Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1919), 4-39. 

50 Wifstrand, “Luke and Greek Classicism,” 17-27. 

51 Wifstrand, “Luke and Greek Classicism,” 18; Loveday Alexander, “Septuaginta, Fach- 
prosa, Imitatio: Albert Wifstrand and the Language of Luke-Acts,” in Loveday Alexander, Acts 
in its Ancient Literary Context: A Classicist Looks at the Acts of the Apostles (LNTS 289; ECC; 
London: T&T Clark, 2005), 239; Swain, Hellenism and Empire, 409. 
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ethos of the narrative on the great authors of the fifth and forth centuries 
Bc.” Wifstrand correctly states that not all aspects of Hellenistic literary 
prose were censured in the first century AD, but that these features were 
only firmly excluded in the second century with the domination of the 
grammarians and philologists.* 

Following this discussion Wifstrand makes an important statement re- 
garding the nature of the linguistic milieu of the first century AD. He states 
that, 


[Luke’s] language is unquestionably much closer to Attic than is that of the 
Gospel of Mark. This is due, however, not to his being an Atticist or a classicist 
but to his representing a cultivated written style, in contrast to Mark who 
is more representative of the popular everyday language. Furthermore, the 
educated written language he adopted is one which has been untouched by 
classicism and was a direct continuation of that standard Hellenistic prose 
which itself was of a significantly more “Attic” character than everyday spoken 
Hellenistic Greek.“ 


This understanding separates Luke from the traditional spectrum of Attic/ 
non-Attic and provides a more nuanced understanding of Greek literary 
prose in the first century.® 


4. LOVEDAY ALEXANDER, LUKE, CLASSICISM AND REGISTER 


Unfortunately for the study of Luke and the evaluation of his language, 
Wifstrand’s work has not had many conversation partners over the decades, 
possibly due to its availability primarily in Swedish.*° However, since its 


52 Wifstrand, “Luke and Greek Classicism,” 18. 

53 Wifstrand, “Luke and Greek Classicism,” 18. 

54 Wifstrand, “Luke and Greek Classicism,” 19. 

55 This is contrary to the idea presented in some commentaries that Luke had to attempt 
to find a middle path between the vernacular, or spoken language of the day, and the artificial 
Greek movement of the second century. E.g. F. Bovon, A Commentary on the Gospel of Luke 
11-9:50 (Hermeneia; Minneapolis: Fortress, 2002), 4. If Wifstrand is correct, Luke did not need 
to work to find or develop his prose style, but, rather, he made use of the standard Hellenistic 
prose of the day that was a continuation of the prose style of the previous centuries. 

56 A notable exception to this is Lars Rydbeck, Fachprosa, vermeintliche Volkssprache und 
Neues Testament: Zur Beurteilung der sprachlichen Niveauunterschiede im nachklassischen 
Griechisch (Acta Universitatis Upsaliensis: Studia Graeca Upsaliensia 5; Uppsala: Berlingska 
Boktryckeriet, 1967). For an English excerpt, see Lars Rydbeck, “On the Question of Linguistic 
Levels and the Place of the New Testament in the Contemporary Language Milieu,’ in Stanley 
E. Porter, ed., The Language of the New Testament: Classic Essays (JSNTSup 60; Sheffield: 
Sheffield Academic Press, 1991), 191-204. 
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recent translation into English, Wifstrand’s hypotheses have come back into 
prominence.” One author who has recently interacted with Wifstrand’s 
theories and expanded on them is Loveday Alexander. 

Building on the concept developed by Wifstrand and continued by Ryd- 
beck that Luke was making use of the “standard Hellenistic prose” of his 
day,®* Alexander supports the conclusion that the Hellenistic prose style uti- 
lized by Luke was once the literary standard, but was coming under pressure 
by the classicizing movement and was being forced into a less prestigious 
position.® In pressing her argument, Alexander wishes to create a more 
nuanced understanding of the development of literary prose between 200 BC 
and AD 200. 

In last couple centuries Bc, the literary situation was relatively simple 
in that there was a lower literary language that made use of the vernacu- 
lar Greek spoken by the general populous, and there was the higher literary 
language that was more refined, which Alexander calls “standard Hellenis- 
tic prose.” However, throughout the first century AD and the rise of the 
Attic movement, the standard Hellenistic prose, which was once the pres- 
tige language for writing, became the second tier of writing style, with a 
more classicised form replacing it as the pinnacle of literary expression. 
Consequently, the previous prose style lost support from the literary elite, 
but was still utilized by the technical prose writers, such as Galen and oth- 
ers previously mentioned, and so became an accepted, yet lower class mode 
of writing.” 

In light of this multi-tiered system, Alexander turns to the writings of 
Luke and, after evaluating his literary features, confirms that Luke makes 
use of the standard Hellenistic prose in his writing, but also notices that 
there are a number of elements in his writing that do not neatly fit within 
this category, namely “Semitisms” or “Septuagintisms.”” There have been a 
number of studies regarding the various Semitisms in Luke’s Gospel and in 
Acts;° however, due to space constraints, this chapter will not outline the 


57 For my review of Wifstrand, Epochs and Styles, see JGRChJ 3 (2006): R32—R35. 

58 For Wifstrand’s ideas, see above Rydbeck, “Linguistic Levels,’ 201-202. 

59 Alexander, “Septuaginta, Fachprosa, Imitatio,’ 240. 

60 Alexander, “Septuaginta, Fachprosa, Imitatio,’ 240-241. 

61 Alexander, “Septuaginta, Fachprosa, Imitatio,’” 240-242; Rydbeck, “Linguistic Levels,” 
193-197. 

62 Alexander, “Septuaginta, Fachprosa, Imitatio,’ 243-252. 

63 Practically every commentary on Luke and Acts has a section addressing the possibility 
of Semitisms or Septuagintisms and provide a number of examples. One such commentary 
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various positions and possible Semitic source theories. Nevertheless, it is 
safe to say that New Testament scholarship as a whole would acknowledge 
similarities between particular sections in Luke-Acts and the style of the 
LXX.® What is important for this study is that Luke’s Greek does not fit 
nicely into the standard Hellenistic prose box, and so is not straightforward 
to label. 

In attempting to understand the function of the LXX parallels, Alexan- 
der rightly rejects the hypothesis of LXX-imitatio as a literary phenomenon 
due to the fact that it does not sufficiently deal with all the linguistic data.© 
Similarly, citing Greg Horsley, she dismisses the proposal of “Jewish Greek” 
as a category for Luke’s Gospel, but also as a coherent linguistic category as 
a whole. However, suggesting that Luke’s language might be linguistically 
understood, Alexander takes this idea as a spring board to a discussion of 
dialect and register. The relationship between these two linguistic concepts 
is difficult to map, but it is important to understand that they are not the 
same thing. Dialect is a variety of language that is characteristic of a partic- 
ular group of people or class. Often indicated in spoken language by accent 
or pronunciation, it can also include specific vocabulary, grammatical struc- 
tures, etc. Register, on the other hand, deals with social situations and the 
use of language. This will be further discussed later in the chapter. The move 


would be Joseph A. Fitzmyer, The Gospel According to Luke (I-IX): Introduction, Translation, 
and Notes (AB 28; New York: Doubleday, 1981), 114-125. For a recent study into the Greek of 
the infancy narrative on Luke and its language, complete with references, see Chang-Wook 
Jung, The Original Language of the Lukan Infancy Narrative (JSNTSup 267; London: T&T Clark, 
2004). For Semitic sources for the reason for Luke’s Semitisms, see, for example, Nigel Turner, 
“The Quality of the Greek of Luke-Acts,’ inJ.K. Elliott, ed., Studies in New Testament Language 
and Text (NovTSup 44; Leiden: Brill, 1976), 387-400, 399-400. 

64 For instance, Plummer states that Luke’s Hebraisms “come partly from his sources, 
partly from his knowledge of the LXX, and partly from intercourse with St. Paul, who often 
in his presence discussed the Old Testament with Jews in language which must have often 
have been charged with Hebraisms.” A. Plummer, St. Luke (ICC; 5th ed.; Edinburgh: T&T 
Clark, 1922), 1. Similarly, Turner notes the large number of Semitisms in Luke 1-2 and Acts 
1-15, which, he suggests, indicates Semitic sources. Furthermore, he proposes that Luke, as 
a “Jewish Greek” speaker, had the ability to improve his language at times and so there is a 
change between the passages above and the remainder of his work. Nigel Turner, “The Quality 
of the Greek of Luke-Acts,’ in Studies in New Testament Language and Text, 387-400, 399-400. 
Although I am not convinced by Turner’s theories, I do agree with his identification of a more 
Septuagint-influenced Greek within Luke 1 and 2 and Acts 1-14. 

65 Alexander, “Septuaginta, Fachprosa, Imitatio,” 246. 

66 Alexander, “Septuaginta, Fachprosa, Imitatio,’ 247; G.H.R. Horsley, “The Fiction of Jew- 
ish Greek,” in G.H.R. Horsley, ed., New Documents Illustrating Early Christianity. Vol. 5: Lin- 
guistic Essays (The Ancient Document Research Centre; Sydney: Macquarie University, 1989), 
5-40. 
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towards a linguistic understanding and motivation for language use is an 
important step in the understanding of Luke’s language choice and its impli- 
cations for interpreting Luke-Acts. 


5. LUKE AND ACTS 


Taking into account the above discussion of Atticism and the contributions 
made by Wifstrand and Alexander, it is important to make a quick evalua- 
tion of Luke’s language before proceeding to the discussion of dialect and 
register.” 

In evaluating Luke-Acts in light of the above Attic features mentioned 
in the first section, it is clear that scholarly consensus is correct in that 
Luke is not an atticizing writer.* For example, an investigation into Luke’s 
morphology shows that there is only one instance of a tt use that is not part 
of a proper name.® Furthermore, the one term, which occurs in Acts 5:15 
and 9:33, xp&Battos, also occurs in Mark 2:4, 9, 11, 12; 6:55 and John 5:8-11. 
This, however, is not an Attic form, but an alternate spelling of xe&BBatos. 
Similarly, as already mentioned above, Luke only makes use of §¢Aw in his 
writings, not the Attic form of €6¢Aw,” nor does he have any dual forms in his 
narratives. There are some examples of Attic verb forms in Acts; however, 
in light of text-critical study a number of these should not be considered 
original.” 

Syntactically, Luke falls comfortably within the range of standard Hel- 
lenistic prose and does not make use of many classicizing tendencies. For 
instance, although Luke does make use of the optative mood, it is not abun- 
dantly used nor is it used in an overcompensating way. Furthermore, every 
instance of édv in Luke-Acts is accompanied by the subjunctive mood, not 
the optative.” 


87 For reference, the text that was used for this evaluation was Sinaiticus. 

68 For example, Colin Hemer, The Book of Acts in the Setting of Hellenistic History (ed. 
C.H. Gempf; WUNT 49; Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1989), 212, states, “Luke shows no sign of 
self-conscious Atticism, and indeed uses forms on which Atticism frowned.” 

69 Names include: MattaSiac, Luke 3:25, 26; Mattadd, Luke 3:31; "AttdAcia, Acts 14:25; 
"Adpaputtyvec, Acts 27:2. 

70 BDF, § 24, 39. 

71 Acts 1:1 has a discrepancy between the Koine juny and the classicized version of juev. 
J.K. Elliott, “An Eclectic Textual Study of the Book of Acts,” in Tobias Nicklas and Michael 
Tilly, eds., The Book of Acts as Church History: Text, Textual Traditions and Ancient Interpreters 
(BZNW 120; Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 2003), 9-30, 13-14. 

” For an evaluation of all conditional clauses in the New Testament that include édv, 
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The one area in which Luke portrays some parallels with the classicism 
movement would be in his choice of vocabulary. As Alexander cites in her 
work on Luke’s preface, there are a number of instances of words that were 
condoned by Attic lexicographers in Luke 11-4.” At the same time, Luke 
also makes use of words that were later condemned by these same writers.” 
Beyond the preface, a number of authors have attempted to determine if 
Luke's vocabulary is influenced by Atticism, which has resulted in a large 
list of accepted and condemned words.” 

In light of the fact that both Luke and Acts made use of some words that 
were later supported by the Attics and a number that were condemned, 
is it reasonable to say that Luke was influenced by the classicists? Kazazis 
states that “characteristic of the general prevalence of Atticism is the fact 
that not a single writer of the first century AD escaped its influence, and the 
same holds true both in the first and second periods of the Second Sophistic 
movement.”” Although this might be true for the writers who wrote during 
the Sophistic movements, Kazazis fails to identify what would or could be 
characterized as Attic influence within a piece of writing. 

There is no doubt that if Luke-Acts was evaluated by Attic standards 
it would have not met the requirements of the prestige literature of the 
day. Alexander, following Rydbeck, states that “chronology plays a large 
part in these unfavourable judgements. Galen and Phrynichus, writing after 
the triumph of Atticism, simply failed to appreciate that when Dioscorides 
was writing in the mid-first century, the canons of strict Atticism were not 
applied to writings like his.”” Although the situation is not entirely the same, 
the principle behind this statement can be applied to the evaluation of Luke- 
Acts. In light of this, it is difficult to determine Luke’s use of language if one is 


see Sean A. Adams, “First Class Conditional Statements, Conjunctions, and Verbal Aspect: 
An Application of Conditional Theory Using OpenText.org for the Exegesis of Scripture,” in 
preparation. 

73 Some words would be &xpibac, Luke 1:3; the classical form napedooav, Luke 1:2; emetdy- 
mep, Luke 1:1. See Alexander’s commentary on Luke 11-4 in Alexander, Preface, 102-146, in 
which she evaluates the vocabulary, syntax and style of each word and clause. 

74 Most notably would be xa@ws in Luke 1:2. Alexander, Preface, 18. Unfortunately, not 
many authors who have attempted to determine the Attic nature of Luke have focused on 
the preface, which, of all the sections in Luke-Acts, is one of the most stylistically refined and 
might possibly have the most parallels. 

75 See the discussion on Norden and Cadbury above. For some examples from Acts, 
including diminutives and Semitisms, see Elliott, “An Eclectic Textual Study of the Book of 
Acts,’ 13-16. 

76 Kazazis, “Atticism,” 1203. 

77 Alexander, Preface, 182. 
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restricted to a simple numbering of instances of classical influence without 
a proper framework. 


6. REGISTER 


A majority of scholars would now agree that Luke, as a capable writer, 
selected the language that he wanted for his narrative.” Although there 
might have been some influence on his language selection by the sources 
that he had, the adoption of that language was Luke’s responsibility. Some 
authors have even claimed that Luke could have written his whole work 
in Attic if he wanted to.” Although this last statement is not convincing, 
scholarship needs to take seriously the language that occurs within Luke 
and Acts as conscious and intentional selections by Luke. It is here that the 
idea of register as an indicator of the context of situation becomes a powerful 
tool. 

The context of situation recognizes that “language comes to life only 
when functioning in some environment.”® By focusing on the functional 
and social aspects of language Hallidayan linguistics seeks to expand the 
context of culture to recognize the particular role that environment plays 
in communication." Therefore, language is practiced and utilized in its 
context of culture, but is directly affected by its situation. By understanding 
and evaluating the many components that comprise the situation, such as 
subject-matter, participants, events, relationships, etc., the analyst can gain 
greater insight into the background setting of the text. Out of the context of 
situation develops the concept of register. 


78 Plummer, Luke, xlix. Luke was “the most versatile of all New Testament writers.” 

79 George A. Kennedy, New Testament Interpretation Through Rhetorical Criticism (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1984), 32. 

80 M.AK. Halliday, Language as Social Semiotic: The Social Interpretation of Language 
and Meaning (Baltimore: University Park Press, 1978), 28; M.A.K. Halliday and R. Hasan, 
Language, Context and Text: Aspects of Language in a Social-Semiotic Perspective (Geelong, 
Australia: Deakon University, 1985), 5-9. In this work, Halliday’s understanding of the context 
of situation is developed and adapted from Malinowski and Firth. See B. Malinowski, “The 
Problem of Meaning in Primitive Languages,’ in C.K. Ogden and L.A. Richards, The Meaning 
of Meaning (International Library of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Method; London: 
Kegan Paul, 1923), 146-152, and J.R. Firth, “The Technique of Semantics,” in J.R. Firth, Papers 
in Linguistics: 1934-1951 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1951), 7-33. 

81 Halliday, Language as Social Semiotic, 3, claims that the text reflects the culture: “lan- 
guage actively symbolizes the social system, representing metaphorically in its patterns of 
variation the variation that characterizes human culture.” Halliday also claims that context 
plays a part in determining what we say; and what we say plays a part in determining the 
context. 
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The study of register and genre has traditionally been combined. In fact, 
there are a number of scholars who almost view these two terms as syn- 
onymous.® This, however, fails to realize the nuanced nature of register and 
its function within the development of a discourse. As a result, it is impor- 
tant to differentiate between register and genre, keeping register under the 
umbrella of context of situation and moving genre to the context of culture.* 

Register is generally defined as the variation in language that accompa- 
nies the variation in the context of situation.** This is to be differentiated 
from the variation of language according to user, which is called dialect.® 
Halliday provides a helpful and succinct definition of register. 


The notion of register is at once very simple and very powerful. It refers to 
the fact that the language we speak or write varies according to the type 
of situation ... What the theory of register does is to attempt to uncover 
the general principles which govern this variation, so that we can begin to 
understand what situational factors determine what linguistic features.*° 


Genre, on the other hand, and its relationship to discourse types has been 
problematic for biblical scholars. Porter states that: 


One of the apparent difficulties in the discussion of discourse types in New 
Testament studies is the failure to appreciate at least the following factors: 
the context of situation as predicator of language usage, the aggregate (and 
dependent) nature of discourse structure, the differentiation of discourse 
structure from formal literary genre, and the multi-dimensional—including 
structural and non-structural—properties of textual semantic structure.*” 


82 Jeffery T. Reed, A Discourse Analysis of Philippians: Method and Rhetoric in the Debate 
over Literary Integrity (JSNTSup 136; Sheffield Academic Press, 1997), 53-54, citing M.A.K. Hal- 
liday and R. Hasan, “Text and Context: Aspects of Language in a Social-Semiotic Perspective,’ 
Sophia Linguistica 6 (1980): 4-90 (78). 

83 Stanley E. Porter, “Dialect and Register in the Greek of the New Testament: Theory,” in 
M. Daniel Carroll R., ed., Rethinking Contexts, Rereading Texts: Contributions from the Social 
Sciences to Biblical Interpretation (JSOTSup 299; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 2000), 
190-208, 202, also makes this distinction. 

84 Halliday and Hasan, Language, Context, and Text, 38. 

85 Porter, “Dialect and Register,” 197. This separation between dialect and register is not 
supported by Halliday who states that dialect becomes an aspect of register when it is chosen 
by the author (Halliday, Language as Social Semiotic, 34). This, however, states that dialect is 
the choice of the author, who could change to a different dialect. This is not to say that this 
could not be, but that most writers do not understand the pervasive nature of their dialect 
and that to change would not truly be possible. As a result, dialect is a more stable aspect of 
the language user than register. 

86 Halliday, Language as Social Semiotic, 31-32 (emphasis his). 

87 Porter, “Dialect and Register,” 202-203. 
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Genre is a social construct for literature that dictates that various charac- 
teristics are associated with different literary forms. The choice of a specific 
genre might be related to the context of situation, (for instance one usu- 
ally would not write high-literature for a five year-old; however, a fairytale 
might be more appropriate), but the writing style, the register, is what tai- 
lors the discourse to the situation. A good example of this can be found 
in everyday letter writing. When one writes a professional business letter, 
s/he uses specific vocabulary, polished language, maintains professional dis- 
tance, etc. Whereas when one writes to a close friend, spouse, or child, the 
language will be less formal and more relational. In addition, slang and 
jokes could be included. Both of these letters are of the same genre, that 
is they have certain literary features; however, their register is vastly differ- 
ent. 

This differentiation is vital to interpretation, because it allows the exegete 
to understand and appreciate that there can be variation within a genre 
depending on the context of situation. By better defining genre and under- 
standing its relationship to register, scholars have the opportunity to gain 
access to the context of situation that precipitated the changes within the 
genre. Furthermore, the selection of dialect is a sub-category of register and 
the determination of the dialect used is directly affected by the register cho- 
sen by the author. 

In order to make the number of situational factors manageable for eval- 
uation, Halliday developed a theoretical model which focuses on regis- 
ter.* Register deals with the fact that the author’s use of language changes 
according to the situation. These adjustments occur in three discourse com- 
ponents, or metafunctions: field, tenor and mode.* Halliday provides a 
threefold conceptual framework for interpreting the social context or semi- 
otic environment (ie. register or context of situation) in which meanings 


88 Halliday and Hasan, Language, Context, and Text, 12. Many other scholars have adopted 
and adapted Halliday’s tripartite register model using field, mode and tenor, including Stan- 
ley E. Porter, Cynthia Long Westfall, Jeffery T. Reed, and Matthew Brook O’Donnell. A solid 
application of this model is Cynthia Long Westfall, A Discourse Analysis of the Letter to the 
Hebrews: The Relationship between Form and Meaning. (SNTG u; LNTS 297; New York: T. & 
T. Clark, 2005). See also Sean A. Adams, 1 and 2 Thessalonians: A Linguistic Commentary (forth- 
coming); Matthew Brook O’Donnell, Corpus Linguistics and the Greek of the New Testament 
(NTM 6; Sheffield: Sheffield Phoenix Press, 2005). 

89 All of these terms are developed by Halliday. Halliday, Language as Social Semiotic, 31— 
35; For a critique of some of this terminology and its vagueness, particularly the concepts of 
“tenor” and “mode” see Porter, “Dialect and Register,” 199. 
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are exchanged: (1) field of discourse, (2) tenor of discourse, and (3) mode of 
discourse.” 

This systemic-functional model will not be applied here; however, the lin- 
guistic understanding used to create it provides a helpful approach to the 
determination of the language used by Luke. Register as a linguistic concept 
is an under-utilized tool within the discipline of biblical studies. For the writ- 
ing of Luke and Acts, the application of register would suggest that Luke, in 
his opinion, selected the best language available for him to communicate 
his message to his readers and to create his narrative. As a result, the stan- 
dard Hellenistic prose language that Luke uses would have been, according 
to Luke, the most communicative language section available to him. Fur- 
thermore, the mixture and addition of Septuagint influenced features at 
particular sections of the narrative helps Luke communicate his message 
as well as provide a more tailored literary work.” 

In light of this understanding of the contexts of culture and situation, 
it is important to place Alexander’s concept of register within the larger 
limiting concept of culture. Although a writer can tailor his or her writing to 
a particular situation, the selection of genre as well as the literary forms that 
are culturally available provide outside constraints to the registers available 
to the author. As a result, the context of culture limits the register options 
available, which in turn constrains the dialectical features chosen be the 
author. 


7. CONCLUSION 


This chapter began with an analysis of the nature of Atticism and its affect 
on the literary world particularly in the second century aD. However, after 
evaluating Wifstrand’s argument regarding the application of “Atticism” to 
works written in the first century, prior to the widespread influence of this 
movement, it is best to discuss the influences on authors in the first century 
as “classicisms.” In addition to this, Alexander pushed Wifstrand’s evaluation 
of Luke-Acts to include the concepts of dialect and register, which is a 


90 Halliday and Hasan, Language, Context, and Text, 12. These terms are further developed 
and defined by Halliday in his Language as Social Semiotic, 31-35. 

5! For example, in Acts there is a notable shift in language style between Acts 1-14 and 
15-28 (see above discussion). This is correlated with the shift of the narrative from a Jewish 
geographical setting to the larger Greek world. The change of language at this time facilitates 
the change is local and acts as another literary feature with which Luke communicates with 
his reader. 
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positive step for understanding the motivations for language choice. This 
article advances Alexander’s understanding and attempts to refine it by 
further developing the linguistic idea of register and including the concept 
of genre as a cultural construct that influences the choice of register, which 
in turn dictates the selection of dialect within a piece of writing. 


ROMAN IMPERIAL RULE UNDER 
THE AUTHORITY OF JUPITER-ZEUS: 
POLITICAL-RELIGIOUS CONTEXTS AND 
THE INTERPRETATION OF ‘THE RULER OF THE 
AUTHORITY OF THE AIR’ IN EPHESIANS 2:2! 


Fredrick J. Long 


Dio Chrysostom’s first of four discourses “On Kingship” (Disc. 1.1-12) to the 
emperor Trajan (reigned AD 98-117) includes the following affirmations: 


Let me state, then, what are the characteristics and disposition of the ideal 
king, summarizing them as briefly as possible—the king 


“to whom the son 
Of Saturn gives the sceptre, making him 
The lawgiver, that he may rule the rest”. [l. 2.205-206 | 


Now it seems to me that Homer was quite right in this as in many other 
sayings, for it implies that not every king derives his scepter or this royal office 
from Zeus, but only the good king, and that he receives it on no other title than 
that he shall plan and study the welfare of his subjects ... (Cohoon, LCL) 


Political rule and the rule of Zeus-Jupiter went hand-in-hand. 

The elaborated description of rule and spiritual evil in Eph 2:2b is unique 
if not strikingly odd in comparison with other biblical materials: “the ruler 
of the authority of the air, who is the spirit working in the sons of disobe- 
dience ...” (xatd& tov doyovta tig EEovatas tod depos, tod mvebuatos tod vov 
evepyoovtos ev Tots viots tig &metGeins). The interpretation of this verse has 
been complicated by the fact that there are two clusters of articular geni- 
tive modifiers. The first cluster “of the authority of the air” (tH¢ e€ovctag tod 
&épo¢) is modifying the accusative “ruler” (tov dpyovta). The second cluster 
is appositional to some previous referent, “the spirit now working ...” (tod 
TvEevuatos Tod vov EvepyobvTos ...). 


! The research for this chapter has come from preparing a commentary Exploring Eph- 
esians 1-3 in the new commentary series, Rhetoric of Religious Antiquities (RRA), edited by 
Vernon K. Robbins and Duane F. Watson. 
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Typically interpreters see behind 2:2b a description of Satan—deemed a 
ruler and a spirit, thus equating both genitive modifying clusters.” In order to 
show that Satan or the devil was associated with the air and controlling the 
air realm, interpreters cite a number of ancient texts.? Furthermore, Satan 
here is occasionally understood in relation to the personified “World-Age’ or 
the god Aeon as interpreted in the preceding phrase in 2:2a “according to the 
age of this world.”* Indeed, Markus Barth's comments specifically on the first 


? For example, Robert G. Bratcher and Eugene A. Nida, A Handbook on Paut’s Letter to 
the Ephesians (UBS Handbook Series; New York: United Bible Societies, 1993), 41, assert, “This 
‘spirit’ is clearly the Devil, the ruler of all evil spiritual forces ....” So agrees Witherington, The 
Letters to Philemon, the Colossians, and the Ephesians: A Socio-Rhetorical Commentary on the 
Captivity Epistles (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2007), 253, “This world order is ‘according to the 
ruler of the domain of the air, which is a description of Satan (cf. 4:27; 6:11-12). Paul clearly 
believed there were powerful dark entities, personal beings who inhabited the realm above 
and beyond the earth. Satan is seen as the ruler of the evil part of the spirit world, but more 
importantly he has direct influence on the spirit of the pagan world.’ Witherington stands in 
good company with those holding such a view. 

3 Job 1:6; Dan 10:13, 21; 2Macc 5:2; Philo, Somn. 1.134-135, 141; Gig. 6, 8; 2Enoch 29:4-5; 
T. Benj. 3:4 and from the Gospels, Mark 3:22//Matt 12:24//Luke 11:15; Matt 9:34. Of these, the 
closest in content with Eph 2:2 is 2Enoch 29:4—5, which recounts the fall of Satan and his 
angels (fallen and flying in the air), and T. Benj. 3:4 which mentions briefly “the aerial spirit 
[deptov mvebpatoc] of Beliar.” Ernst Best, Ephesians (ICC; London/New York: T&T Clark, 1998), 
204 cites additional evidence from the OT Pseudepigrapha and the church fathers (Irenaeus, 
Origen) and other later sources (Diogenes Laertius). From Roman sources, one could add 
Plutarch, Roman Questions, who expressed the view that “the open air and space beneath 
the heavens ... was full of gods and spirits [Saovwv]” (Plutarch, Mor. 274B). Indeed, it was 
commonly believed that “The world is full of gods” (Cicero, Leg. 2.26; cf. Petronius 17.5). 

Taken alone, this evidence may at first appear to weaken the evidence supplied below 
which relates Jupiter-Zeus with air and the Roman emperor. However, the materials cited 
are mainly Jewish, the testimony and dating of which varies, as does their material content 
and nomenclature. For instance, Job refers to Satan (as do the Gospels generally); the Jewish 
religious leaders identify Jesus as “Beelzebul,” the ruler of the demons, the thunder and rain 
god Baal. What seems certain socially is the broad ranging view in the Mediterranean world 
that the air was filled with spiritual beings or daemons, which Philo attempted repeatedly in 
several works to associate with angels (good and bad). Philo, in fact, reveals just how hard 
a Jew must work to explain the widespread view of good/neutral daemons to the biblical 
materials that describe angels. This should remind us that Paul would have had the same 
obstacles writing to a gentile audience in Asia Minor. Moreover, given the savvy of Paul 
elsewhere to communicate truth in strategic ways, while addressing a Gentile audience in 
Ephesians, we should assume that Paul would have a specific intention behind the peculiar 
wording in Eph 2:2, which in my interpretation effectively demonizes Roman imperial rule. 

4 Rudolf Schnackenburg, Ephesians: A Commentary (trans. Helen Heron; Edinburgh: T&T 
Clark, 1991), 90-91, understands that in 2:2 the author “now speaks of a single evil ‘age’ or a 
‘ruler’ who determines what humankind will do ....here a ‘mythical’ language is being used to 
portray the constrained, powerless circumstances of unredeemed humanity bound up with 
the Evil One.” In contrast, e.g. Gene Miller, “APKONTON TOY AIONOX TOYTOY: A New Look 
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cluster of genitive relations in 2:2b apply to the whole verse: “The different 
translation possibilities reveal various dimensions of the devil's character 
and means of operation; they are not mutually exclusive and not contradic- 
tory.”> Barth’s view and others like it, I will deem the “amalgamate approach;” 
in this approach interpreters attempt to arrive at a deeper theological signif- 
icance at the expense of the semantically significant surface-level grammar 
of 2:2. 


THESIS STATED 


In contrast to the amalgamate approach that combines the descriptions of 
2:2 into a single entity, I will argue that one should take into account the 
surface grammatical structure of 2:2 and consider what the unique lexical 
content would have meant to the original Gentile audience in its socio- 
political and imperial context. Such an audience is identified explicitly 2:1, 
u, but also implied in the “you/we’ distinctions at 113-14 and 2:2-3. The 
possibility that a different connotation is in view by the use of unspecified 
terms in 2:2b is supported by the fact that Paul later names “the devil” twice 
explicitly as one who is to be resisted when one is angry (4:27) and as one 
orchestrating schemes against believers (6:1). These schemes (e9odelat) 
are varied, and involve deception through human teaching and trickery 
(4:14—the only other place peGodeta is used). But, in 2:2 Paul speaks to 
the sinful condition of the Gentiles “according to the age of this world.” 
In Mediterranean society, this age was under the particular guidance and 
influence of the Roman Emperor who is described as “the ruler” (at the time 
of writing, Nero). Roman rulers were under the jurisdiction of the patron god 
of Rome, Jupiter-Zeus, a god identified with “air” and as having authority 
over that domain. Moreover, beginning with Augustus, emperors were at 
times publically characterized as Jupiter-Zeus as Triumphator in association 
with Jupiter Capitolinus, if not even perpetually in statuary in temples (e.g. 
Caesarea Maritima) or on coinage or jewelry (e.g. Gemma Augustea). 
Evidence for this interpretation will come: (1) from explicating the politi- 
cized context of 1:21-2:22 within Ephesians as a whole understood within 
the history of interpretation of the letter; (2) from clearly distinguishing the 


at1 Corinthians 2:6-8,’ JBL 91 (1972): 522-528, is correct to maintain that “according to the age 
of this world” in Eph 2:2 is a referent “to indicate the physical world or present human society” 
citing it along with 1 Cor 1:20; 2:6—8; 3:18; Rom 12:2; Gal 1:4. 

5 Markus Barth, Ephesians (AB 34; 2 vols.; New York: Doubleday, 1974), 1:215. 
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grammatical and syntactical relations of 2:2b such that one should conclude 
that two distinct entities are in view; (3) from the New Testament and par- 
ticular Pauline usage of doy), dpywv, and éEoucia, the former pair indicating 
human rule; and (4) from the predominant influence of Roman political ide- 
ology and the repeated literary and inscriptional associations ofJupiter-Zeus 
with both the Roman emperor and the realm of the air. Warrant for inter- 
preting Jupiter-Zeus as the authority of the air comes from the widespread 
use of Homer as a curriculum accompanied with scholia associating Zeus 
with air® and the fact that Zeus occurs two and a half times more frequently 
on dedicatory inscriptions than any other deity in Asia Minor.’ Zeus ruled 
the media and the air. The essay will follow the ordering of evidence outlined 
above. 


1. THE CONTEXT OF EPHESIANS 1:21-2:22: 
HISTORY OF INTERPRETATION, GENRE, 
AND CENTRAL PURPOSES OF EPHESIANS 


The amalgamate interpretive approach typified in the quotation of Barth 
above results from exegetical decisions regarding, first, the grammar and 
syntax of 2:2, second, the letter’s genre and central purposes, and, third, 
the letter’s authorship. This latter dimension can be dealt with first, even 
though it is not absolutely determinative. However, rejecting Pauline 
authorship entails locating the letter closer to (if not in) the second cen- 
tury, supporting the view that the letter is combating Gnostic views. Such a 
later dating thus provides traction to the view that “the age of this world” 
in Eph 2:2 is “a rather indirect polemic” against the god Aeon (“age”), a 
known Egyptian deity worshipped already in the second century BC, as also 
found in magical papyri as a lesser deity, and as such in Gnostic literature. 


© Homer epic poetry was the greatest in circulation in the first century as attested in the 
literary papyri of Egypt. See C.H. Oldfather, The Greek Literary Texts from Greco-Roman Egypt: 
A Study in the History of Civilization (University of Wisconsin Studies in the Social Sciences 
and History 9; Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1923) and Roger A. Pack, The Greek 
and Latin Literary Texts from Greco-Roman Egypt (2nd ed.; Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1965). 

7 Ramsay MacMullen, Paganism in the Roman Empire (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1981), 6-8. 

8 For John Muddiman, The Epistle to the Ephesians (BNTC; London; New York: Contin- 
uum, 2001), 103-104, the identification of Aion depends on one’s view of the audience— 
for Gentiles Aion would readily be seen as a lesser deity (fully developed later in Gnostic 
thought); for a Jewish audience the term would have merely a temporal meaning. 
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This particular identification is held by Barth (who speaks of a personified 
“World-Age” [214], although still holding to Pauline authorship), F.F. Bruce, 
Joachim Gnilka, Arthur Darby Nock, Hermann Sasse, Rudolf Schnacken- 
burg, Adolf Schlier, John Muddiman, and others.° However, more recently 
Andrew Lincoln, Peter O’Brien, and Harold Hoehner have supplied cogent 
reasons from the Ephesians’ context and aiwv’s usage in the LXX for not see- 
ing in 2:2 a reference to an Egyptian, magical, or Gnostic deity; most signif- 
icantly, the other uses of aiwv in Ephesians are simply temporal in meaning 
(1:21; 2:7; 3:9, 1, 21) and this fits the usage in the New Testament and LXX 
more broadly.” 

Significant also is Clinton E. Arnold’s rejection of seeing the magical 
entity Aion in 2:2, even though this interpretation would otherwise support 
his thesis in Ephesians: Power and Magic, The Concept of Power in Ephesians 
in Light of Its Historical Setting." Instead, interestingly, according to Arnold 
the closest parallel to Eph 2:2 is from the Greek Magical Papyri (PGM CI1.39) 
“And again I conjure you by the one who is in charge of the air (xat& tod 
ZxOVTOS TOV cepcr).”"* This comes from a love spell in which the lover, Theon, 
prays to the daemons to force the love of Euphemia to him by appealing to 
various deities to control the daemons (souls of stillborn babes). It is likely, 
from evidence I have gathered below, that the nameless deity appealed to in 
the spell controlling the air, in order to conjure the daemons, is Zeus. For, in 
the Greco-Roman Mediterranean worldview, Zeus-Jupiter was in charge of 
the air. 

Concerning the second exegetical determinant—the genre and central 
purposes of the letter—there is no consensus but that Ephesians evidences 
a letter form and contains various literary forms ending with parenesis. Pro- 
posals have included a eucharistic liturgy with exhortations," a letter of 
prayer as a manifesto of love and mission,” a letter as “the written equivalent 


° This list of interpreters (except Muddiman) comes from Peter O’Brien, The Letter to the 
Ephesians (PNTC; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1999), 158 n18. 

10 Andrew T. Lincoln, Ephesians (WBC 42; Dallas: Word, 2002), 94-95, followed by With- 
erington, Ephesians, 253 ng, O’Brien, Ephesians, 158-159, and Harold Hoehner, Ephesians: An 
Exegetical Commentary (Grand Rapids: Baker, 2002), 309-310, who surveys (with tabulation) 
the use of aiwv in the LXX and New Testament concluding that it is virtually always with a 
temporal meaning (“time’” or “age”) although there are instances in which it means “world.” 

11 (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1989), 59. 

12 Arnold, Ephesians Power and Magic, 60. 

13 John C. Kirby, Ephesians, Baptism and Pentecost: An Inquiry into the Structure and 
Purpose of the Epistle to the Ephesians (London: SPCK, 1968). 

14 Barth, Ephesians, 1:56, 58. 
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of a sermon or homily,”® “a theologically-based, pastorally-oriented letter”® 
which combines various literary influences,” an occasional letter addressing 
the reality of spiritual warfare prevalent in Asia Minor,® a letter with mixed 
rhetoric of demonstrative and deliberative, or an epideictic homily featuring 
Asiatic rhetorical style.° Ben Witherington (2007) has recently argued this 
last position, while making a contribution to the growing list of commen- 
taries on Ephesians.” (I know of four other commentaries “in the works” 
by Mariano Avila, Gregory Sterling, Max Turner, and myself.) In as much 
as Witherington pursues vigorously and helpfully to identify the style and 
kind of rhetoric of the letter as Asiatic and epideictic, he has also thus been 
constrained.” The aim of the letter, Witherington argues, is to remind the 
audience of what they already know by utilizing an appropriate Asiatic and 
epideictic style.” However, by-in-large he does not penetrate sufficiently 
into the rhetorical exigence of the letter and the invention of Ephesians in 
terms of its predominant political topoi, as indeed expressed in epideictic, 
Asiatic rhetoric. This Asiatic rhetorical style and content is found among 
the many honorific, political inscriptions in Asia Minor and elsewhere, as 
acknowledged by Frederick W. Danker who had earlier observed that “No 
document in the New Testament bears such close resemblance in its peri- 
odic style to the rhetoric of inscriptions associated with Asia Minor as does 


15 Lincoln, Ephesians, xxxix. 

16 Schnackenburg, Ephesians, 23. 

1” Best, Ephesians, 61-63. 

18 Amold, Ephesians, 167, “Ephesians appears to have been written to a group of churches 
in western Asia Minor needing help in developing a Christian perspective on the [prevalent 
spiritual and demonic] ‘powers’ and encouragement in their ongoing struggles with these 
pernicious spiritual forces.’ 

19 Witherington, Letters to Philemon, the Colossians, and the Ephesians, 222-223. 

20 Witherington, Letters to Philemon, the Colossians, and the Ephesians. 

21 This is apparently to defend the letter’s authorship by answering its stylistic variation 
from undisputed letters. 

22 Witherington, Letters to Philemon, the Colossians, and the Ephesians, 222-223, summa- 
rizes the broad aim of the letter: “If we ask why Paul has chosen to write such an epideictic 
masterpiece to Christians in Asia, using the style of Asiatic rhetoric, the answer must in part 
be the nature of the audience. Not only are they all Asians, it appears also that they are 
also overwhelmingly Gentile (a:1-14; 2:11-13, 17-19; 3:1; 4117-19; 5:8) and as such grew up in 
the highly Greek and rhetoric-saturated environment that characterized Hellenistic culture 
in the province of Asia ....the seed bed of Asiatic rhetoric, especially in its epideictic form. 
Though Ephesians is a general oration, it becomes a word on target by tapping into the rhetor- 
ical culture and predilections of the area .... Paul has done this in Ephesians and done it well 
by his choice of style, form, and species of rhetoric. 

The rhetorical purpose then of this discourse is to reinforce by way of reminder what is 
already believed and practices already followed.” 
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the letter to the Ephesians.’ In the end, Witherington’s contribution is pri- 
marily limited to locating Ephesians within Asiatic rhetorical style and epi- 
deictic ornamentation, while maintaining Pauline authorship and offering 
a traditional exposition of the letter’s contents. 

The review of genre proposals has led Peter O’Brien (1999) to argue that 
genre should not be pushed too hard; rather one must observe the content 
and particular argumentation. The first half of the letter, he argues, contains 
a variety of styles and forms while the second half is predominantly parae- 
netic.” In a similar vein, Harold Hoehner (2002) maintains that Ephesians 
is “an actual letter with a mixture of genre and styles.” Hoehner’s exten- 
sive survey of these proposals leads him to favor a more general approach 
to view the letter’s general moral-ethical themes and aims, which is divine 
love leading to human unity.” “Love in action within the community fosters 
unity” and “It seems reasonable to conclude that the purpose of Ephesians 
is to promote a love for one another that has the love of God and Christ as 
its basis.””” Indeed, John Paul Heil’s recent monograph on Ephesians Empow- 
erment to Walk in Love for the Unity of All in Christ (2007) is devoted to the 
working out of this thesis chiastically in toto across Ephesians and in each 
of its fifteen major divisions (chiasms within the overarching chiasm).”* He 
strains the evidence and forces chiasms, however, to arrive at love as central 
in each chiasm.” 


°3 Benefactor: Epigraphic Study of a Graeco-Roman and New Testament Semantic Field 
(St. Louis: Clayton, 1982), 451. Witherington does not correlate his research with Danker’s 
findings. 

24 O’Brien, Ephesians, 68-73, 81. However one understands Ephesians, O’Brien insists 
that categorically it should not be thought of in ancient rhetorical categories. Deliberative 
rhetoric should be ruled out, since according to Aristotle, O’Brien summarizes (81), such 
rhetoric concerns: “ways and means, war and peace, the defence of the country, imports and 
exports, and legislation.” Likewise, the addition of religious rituals is set within a political 
context. O’Brien also states that for Cicero deliberative rhetoric concerns matters of the 
state. However, I am puzzled that fine commentators like O’Brien are resistant to the positive 
contributions of rhetorical criticism and fail to recognize the preponderance of political topoi 
in Ephesians. Ephesians concerns salvation, peace, the Triumphant Lord, a standing army of 
the church, and communal moral maxims/legislation. 

25 Hoehner, Ephesians, 77 and 105. 

26 Hoehner, Ephesians, 102-106; this moral center is also stressed by Schnackenburg and 
Lincoln, although their reconstruction of the setting is problematic (see Hoehner, Ephesians, 
101-102). 

27 Hoehner, Ephesians, 105 and 106. 

28 John Paul Heil, Ephesians: Empowerment to Walk in Love for the Unity of All in Christ 
(Studies in Biblical Literature 13; Atlanta: SBL, 2007). 

29 In my commentary research I have compared chiasms that I have located in 2:1-22 
and 3:1-13 with Heil’s, and found his lacking in specificity and “constructed” (not observed) 
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Although there is much to commend about Hoehner’s summary and 
Heil’s center of unifying love, and Witherington’s delineation and identifica- 
tion of Asiatic epideictic rhetoric in Ephesians, it still remains to be decided 
to what extent the devil is to be found in the details of the lexemes and syn- 
tax of Eph 2:2. These details pertain to the exegetical decisions regarding 
grammar and syntax (treated shortly below). Any interpretation ofa particu- 
lar passage must negotiate between the grammatical and syntactical details 
of that passage, their relation to the broader argument and purposes of the 
discourse (which are themselves together related to the rhetorical needs of 
the audience, author, and situation), and then, finally, also to the history of 
interpretation. 

My own views of the genre and general purposes of Ephesians, enumer- 
ated in another essay in a forthcoming series,”° have resulted from the obser- 
vation that the individual literary forms and themes of the letter are unified 
around ancient Jewish, Greek, and Roman politics. What Hoehner and oth- 
ers have observed—themes of unity and ethics—were central to ancient 
politics, which also featured the characteristics and example of the ideal 
king, as the quotation from Dio Chrysostom “On Kingship” above exempli- 
fies. Briefly summarized in part and in progression here, these themes in 
Ephesians are as follow: 


— a bracketing midrash of central Jewish political-covenantal texts of 
Deut 7:2, 14:6 and Exod 19:5 (God's choosing of a holy people who are 
God’s special possession) in Eph 1:3-14 presented in honorific Asiatic 
style; 

- affirmations of Christ's lordship, headship, and supremacy over all 
other earthly and heavenly rule (15-23); 

— God's supreme benefaction of merciful love in founding a new people 
in Christ (2:1-10); 

— Christ’s central accomplishment of sacrificial peace to unify humanity 
(2:11-22); 

— Paul’s position as a political prisoner for the proclamation of the gospel 
in the formation of a political body, the church assembly, which func- 


to support his thesis across Ephesians. In truth chiasms should inform interpreters rather 
than interpreters forming chiasms in practice. 

30 “Ephesians: Paul’s Political Theology in Greco-Roman Political Context,” in Stanley 
E. Porter and Andrew W. Pitts, eds., Christian Origins and Greco-Roman Culture: Social and 
Literary Contexts for the New Testament (TENT 9; Leiden: Brill, 2013), 255-309, which also 
builds upon my commentary research described in note 1. 
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tions as a witness to human and heavenly rulers of God’s wisdom (3:1— 
14); 

— the unity and formation of this body politic around Jesus the Messiah 
and Son of God (4:1-16); 

— the exemplum of Jesus Messiah for living righteously in imitation of 
God (4:17-5:14); 

— the household codes describing the foundational relationships of soci- 
ety under Christ’s Lordship (5:15-6:9); 

— the depiction of a body politic armed for battle against its foes (6:10- 
17); and 

— the final images of Paul as an ambassador of the Lord Jesus Christ in 
chains yet still proclaiming the gospel boldly (6:18—24). 


Based upon this evidence, furthermore, it is a relatively simple matter to 
relate the circumstances of Paul historically to the traditional dating of 
Ephesians—AD 58—62—-when he was imprisoned (Paul is identified as a 5é- 
oxtog in Eph 321 and 4:1; cf. Phim 1, 9). According to the narrative of Acts 
21-28, Paul had been arrested, escorted by a sizable Roman military guard, 
housed in Caesarea Maritima; he then appealed to Caesar, and was taken 
to and housed at Rome. Essentially, Paul had been exiled from his home- 
land and was escorted to the center of the Roman Empire, to Rome itself. 
What precipitated Paul’s arrest and imprisonment was the threefold claim 
made by “Jews from Asia” (Acts 21:27) that he had been teaching “against 
the Jewish people, the law, and this place [the temple]’ and had brought 
Greeks into the temple (i.e. across the temple balustrade/dividing wall) and 
had defiled it (Acts 21:28). These four accusations relate materially to the 
content of Eph 2:11-22 in which Christ’s work is described as reconstituting 
God’s people Israel into unified people of Jews with Gentiles, by annulling 
the law of commandments with ordinances and destroying the dividing wall 
of hostility, resulting in the reconfiguring of God’s people to be God’s tem- 
ple. Causally, Eph 3:1 connects these ideas with Paul’s imprisonment: “On 
account of this [Towtov xéptv], I, Paul, am a political prisoner [Sécptos] of 
Christ.” If the summary of charges brought against Paul by the Jews of Asia 
in Acts 21:28 is a representative, if not accurate, summary of the events, then 
such charges would have been on Paul’s mind awaiting rebuttal or clarifica- 
tion for all those involved, especially the Christians in Asia. Consequently, 
it strikes me as a real possibility that Ephesians would have been the first 
letter written after Paul’s arrest from either Caesarea Maritima (AD 58-59) 
or later in Rome (AD 60-61), in order to explain his understanding of God’s 
grand purposes in the formation of Christ’s assembled community (church) 
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asa viable and covenantal body politic in the Roman world. It is this political 
context that should help inform any exegesis of Eph 2:2. 


2. THE GRAMMATICAL AND 
SYNTACTICAL RELATIONS OF EPHESIANS 2:2 


At this point, the particular details of 2:2 should be placed again before us. 
This verse continues from 2:1 in which the Gentile audience (“you” plural) 
is described as dead due to their trespasses and sins. To help visualize 
and think through the interpretive options, the Greek of 2:2 is presented 
below in a semantic block form followed by a simple English translation. 
Greek modifiers are aligned three spaces from the start of which word they 


modify. 


év aig (in which sins) 
Tote (once) 
Tepleatyoate (you conducted yourselves) 
KATA TOV aidva TOD XdaLov ToUTOU, (acc. to the age of this world) 
xaTa Tov kpyovta THs eEoucias tod cépos, (acc. to the ruler of the authority 
of the air) 
tod mvebpatos Tod vov evepyobvtoc (which is the spirit now working) 
év tots vlots THs dmetSeiac (among the sons of disobedience) 


The question of interpretation focuses upon the xat& prepositional phrases, 
specifically the second one. In both, xat& indicates “correspondence” as a 
“marker of norm of similarity or homogeneity ... to introduce the norm 
which governs something.”* This meaning thus does not indicate (sole) 
cause or “determination” of behavior.” Interpreters struggle with the exact 
meaning of the first xt& phrase, sometimes collapsing its objects together 
and personifying it into “this world Age”** and/or further identifying these 


31 ““ate” 5.a. BDAG. 

82 So, Schnackenburg, Ephesians, 90-91; likewise O’Brien, Ephesians, (and others) will 
attribute too much influence behind the xat& in 2:2: The audience was “inspired and empow- 
ered by personal evil forces” (159); and of 2:3: “The devil is further characterized as the spirit 
who exercises effective and compelling power over the lives of men and women” (160). 
O’Brien thus needs to clarify this position as not necessarily involving demon-possession 
(161). However, one need not understand an “internal” control with the use of the preposition 
év in 2:3, since it likely carries the sense of “among” indicating an external, social influence 
(as in “év” 1.d. BDAG). 

33 Lincoln, Ephesians, 94-95, who persuasively presents arguments against the view that 
Aion in 2:2 is a deity; see also O’Brien, Ephesians, 158-159; cf. Barth, Ephesians, 1:214, who has 
“this world age” as a translation, but suggests it should be capitalized to refer to a deity. 
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objects with those of the second xaté phrase and the ruler of the air. 
However, a review of abutted xaté prepositional phrases does not support 
understanding the second as identical with the first. Certainly, they are in 
some close relation to one another, one either more general or particular to 
the other.* 

In the first prepositional phrase, Paul affirmed that the gentile audience 
once lived “in accordance with the age of this world.” The concepts of age 
and world refer to “the temporal and spatial dimensions of fallen human 
existence.”*’ John Stott’s summary of what is implied is very helpful, for he 
understands the broad social-political import of the terms: 


Both words “age” and “world” express a whole social value-system which is 
alien to God. It permeates, indeed, dominates, non-Christian society and 
holds people in captivity. Wherever human beings are being dehumanized— 
by political oppression or bureaucratic tyranny, by an outlook that is secular 
(repudiating God), amoral (repudiating absolutes), or materialistic (glorifying 
the consumer market), or by any form of injustice—there we can detect the 
sub-human values of “this age” and “this world.” 


But, this description is a contemporary appropriation, for from a Pauline 
perspective in antiquity “dehumanization” involved the promotion of 
paganism broadly (through temple building, festivals, sacrifices at public 
events, coinage, etc.), and specifically, the subjugation of human subjects 


34 So, Joachim Gnilka, Der Epheserbrief: Auslegung (2nd ed.; HTKNT 10, 2; Freiburg: Herder, 
1977), 114-115. 

35 The view of Muddiman, Ephesians, 103-104, is problematic, that this initial xaté phrase 
is further developed in the following one which is then appositional; so, too, Schnackenburg, 
Ephesians, 90-92. 

36 Apart from the contrastive uses (e.g. Rom 4:4; 8:4—-5; 11:28; 1Cor 7:6; 2Tim 1:9; Phlm 
14), there are only two other passages in the Pauline literature that line up xaté in some 
relationship of similar meaning. In Rom 16:25 the first xetd is the particular (“according to my 
gospel and the preaching of Jesus Christ”), the second the more general concept (“according 
to the revelation of the mystery kept secret for long ages past”). The concepts are similar 
in meaning, but not simply identical. In Col 2:8, the preposition occurs three times, with 
the last instance (“according to Christ”) set in contrast. The former two phrases are first 
“according to the tradition of humans” followed immediately (as in Eph 2:2) by “according 
to the elementary principles of the world.” There does not seem to be a simple restatement 
of identical meaning; rather there is either a move from particular (humans) to general 
(world) and/or from general (tradition) to particular (elementary principles). In either case, 
there is insufficient evidence to come to any hard conclusions, other than that the xata 
phrases should not be seen as identical statements, but as mutually informing and probably 
overlapping in content. 

37 O’Brien, Ephesians, 159. 

38 Quotation is from O’Brien, Ephesians, 159. 
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to worship and sacrifice to and for the Roman emperor and other divinities 
throughout the Roman Empire. 

If the xaté preposition phrases are not strictly to be equated, and the first 
phrase points to the broader social-political climate, what then is meant 
by “the ruler of the authority of the air, the spirit now working among the 
sons of disobedience”? An important grammatical consideration is what 
the word “spirit” in the genitive case modifies. Whatever it does modify, it 
does so appositionally. A good number of commentators take it to go with 
“ruler” (in the accusative case) even though the cases differ. A reason offered 
is that “spirit” is attracted to the nearer genitives—but this rule pertains to 
relative pronouns brought into case agreement with their antecedents even 
if this violates case relation in its own clause. So, the “spirit” (genitive) is 
in apposition not with “ruler” (accusative), but rather with “authority” or 
“air” (both genitive). Furthermore, of these two choices, I would concur with 
Lincoln, that it is grammatically most sound and makes the best sense to 
take “the spirit” as modifying “the authority.” Thus two distinct entities are 
in view in Eph 2:2, and the broader book context and Pauline usage provide 
evidence for how best to understand these terms here. 


3. THE NEW TESTAMENT AND 
PARTICULAR PAULINE USAGE OF APXH, APXOQN, AND EEOYZIA 


In Eph 1:20—-23 the imagery and language of Christ’s exalted position is heav- 
ily couched in biblical political and Greco-Roman political terms. He is at 
God's right hand “far above all rule and authority and power and domin- 
ion” (dpyfs xal eEovalag xai Suvduews xat xvptdtyT0¢). All the entities in this 
list (esp. dpyy and eEovctx) are too often completely spiritualized by inter- 
preters to refer only to heavenly entities. Yet, the parallel passage in Col 2:10 
should caution one against this. In Col 2:10 it is affirmed that “Jesus is head 
of all rule and authority” (&pyy and é€ovata). But in the previous context at 
1:16, “rule and authority” (épyy and é€oveta) are included in a list beginning 
with cite that elaborates the “heavenly and earthly, seen and unseen” created 
order. See the verses depicted below, which are compositionally bracketed 
with notions of “all things,’ “him,” and “being created.” But, after that, one 
cannot easily deduce tight categorical distinctions in order to label some 
spiritual (unseen) entities (A in chiasm) and others earthly (seen) entities 


389 Lincoln, Ephesians, 96. 
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(B in chiasm), unless the ABBA pattern discernible in the first set of the list 
is repeated in the second set, which I think is likely. 
Col 1:16 
Tl Ev ADT ExtioOy ta Mdvta 
A év toig obpavots 
B xai él ths ys, 
B td opata 
A xai Td dopata, 


A site 8pdvot 
B cite xuptotytes 
B elite doyat 
A elite e&ovctot 
Ta movTe Ov adtod nat cic aVTOV ExTLOTAL 


On this basis one could conclude that épyat refers to seen earthly entities, 
whereas é€ouciat refers to unseen heavenly entities. And, there is evidence 
elsewhere for this if one substitutes éeywv for &pyy (see discussion below). 
The pairing of dey and é€ovcta is found once again in Col 2:5, where 
Christ is said to triumph over them. If this triumph correlates with the 
rulers mentioned in 1Cor 2:8, and I think it does, then we must await the 
conclusion there discussed below, which favors human referents. Elsewhere 
in the New Testament, the words dpyy and é€oucia are used together to refer 
to Gentile political powers in Titus 3:1, and again in Luke 12:11 and 20:20. 
Turning back again to Eph 1:21, the first two listed positions—doyn and 
e€ovgia—are well-known terms of earthly political import, being part of 
equivalent Greek expressions of Latin ones referring to Roman imperial 
power, governing officials, and political positions.”° For instance, the term 
&pxy alone and the phrase 7, ‘Pwpotwv dpyy were used to translate the Latin 
imperium “empire, power” and imperium Romanum “Roman Empire.” The 
word dpyy occurs frequently as (part of) the Greek equivalent title for official 
political Latin titles found in parallel literary and inscriptional texts from the 


40 For these two words, see the “I. Index Vocabulorum Graecorum (Index of Greek Words)” 
in David Magie, De Romanorum Iuris Publici Sacrique Vocabulis Sollemnibus in Graecum Ser- 
monem Conversis (Bibliotheca Scriptorum Graecorum et Romanorum Teubneriana; Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1905), 156 and 160 respectively, which will allow one to locate the specific Latin 
equivalents and their sources in inscriptions and literature. The term xpdétog “might” in 
Eph 1:19 is also used of “the Roman imperium (power)”: 16 TOv ‘Papyaiwy xpc&tos and Td xpd- 
TOS TO TAV ‘Pwraiwv (Magie, De Vocabulis Sollemnibus, 58). For 4px and cognates, see also 
Hugh J. Mason, Greek Terms for Roman Institutions: A Lexicon and Analysis (ASP 13; Toronto: 
Hakkert, 1974), 10-115, 138-140 and for éfovcla, 132-134. 

41 Magie, De Vocabulis Sollemnibus, 68 and 58 respectively. 
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first two centuries (see Table Eph 1:21). It should be said that ovata is often 
interchangeable with dpyy in such titulature. 


Table Eph 1:21 “Use of &ey in Greek equivalent Roman Political Titles” 


apy “rule; empire” for Imperium Romanum, Imperium (Imperatoris), and 
Provincia 

} ‘Pwpaiwv deyy “the rule of the Romans’ for Imperium Romanum 

H dex y tTav ‘Pwpaiwy “the rule of the Romans” for Imperium Romanum 

H dex THv ‘Pwpaiov “the rule of the Romans’ for Imperium Romanum 

} TAV xvplwv ‘Papatwv aiwvios doeyy “the rule of the lordly Romans” for 
Imperium Romanum 


1 


H Tis adtoxpatopias &pyy “the sovereign rule” for Imperium (Imperatoris) 

y adtoxpatopixy dx “the sovereign rule” for Imperium (Imperatoris) 

avtapyia “absolute rule” for Imperium (Imperatoris) 

avtoxpatwo doy “absolute rule” for Imperium Militare 

y adtoxpatwe apyy “the absolute rule” for Imperium (Imperatoris) and 
Dictatura 

y avedmatos dey “proconsular rule” for Proconsulare Imperium 

y dex tod d&veundctov “proconsular rule” for Proconsulare Imperium 


1 


H adbtetototos dpyn “self-governing rule” for Dictatura 


ara 


y Tav Séxa apy “the rule of the ten” for Decemviratus Legibus Scribendis 
H Sexavdpucy &pyy “the ten-men rule” for Decemviratus Legibus Scribendis 
H Syuapyva) doyy “the tribunician rule” for Tribunatus Plebis 

} Tod Shou doyy “the rule of the people” for Tribunatus Plebis 

y TOV Sopupdpwv doyy “the rule of praetorians” for Praefectura Praetorii 


Vans 


} &EanéAexug &pyy “the praetorian rule” for Praetura 

y Emapxos dey “praefectorial rule” for Praefectura Praetorii “governorship of 
the Praetorians” 

y Em@vupos apy “the named rule” for Consulatus 

KY Em! KATAOTACEL THV TAPSVTWV TELaV avdpav “rule by establishment of the 
three men present” for Triuwmviratus Rei Publicae Constiuendae 

TOV KEAEpiwv dpyy “Rule of the Celerians” for Tribunatus Celerum 

H pecoBactrstog dpyy “the between kings rule” for Interregnum 

Y TOV vuxtopvAdxwy doy “the rule of the night watch” for Praefectura 
Vigilum 

THs TOAEwS &pYy “the rule of the city” for Praefectura Urbis 

H dey Y Teototapevy tod Sypov “the rule chosen of the people” for Tribuna- 
tus Plebis 

apyy otpatnyyic “rule of the general” for Praetura 

Y TOV oTPATIWToV doxy “the rule of the officers/soldiers” for Praefectura 
Praetorii 

Y Taptevtim apy “the rule belonging to the quaestor’” for Quaestura 

Y Ttuntmy deoxy “the censorial rule” for Censura 

y Tav TeLav apyy “the rule of the three” for Triumviratus Rei Publicae 
Constiuendae 

bnapyos doyxy “the subordinate rule” for Praefectura Praetorii 


Vara 


uy 
y dmety dex “the consular rule” for Consulatus 
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aC 


bnatixy &pxy “the consular rule” for Consularis Potestas 
” 


i 

y Unatog dpyy “the consular rule” for Consularis Potestas 

H dexy xiAtdpywv “the rule of the tribunes’ for Tribunatus Militum 
ol 


y 


yovtes lepwratyy dpyny “those having the most consecrated rule” for 
Censor 


Excluded in this list are compounded forms of the dpy- stem (e.g. doytepateta 
“high priesthood,” tnmapyosg “commander of cavalry” for Magister Equitum,” 
émapyos “governor” for Praefectus® and dyyapyos for Tribunus Plebis“). The 
variety of positions of earthly rule that ayy can signify in the New Testa- 
ment has been noted by Walter Wink.*® 

The terms rule (épyy) and authority (é€ovcie) in the Pauline literature 
arguably are paired to refer to human and spiritual forces respectively.* In 
Ephesians, it would seem that éeyy is conceived of more in human terms 
than is é€ovcia, since 3:10 distinguishes “the rulers” (articular) from “the 
authorities in the heavenly places” (also articular). The same can be argued 
for 6:12: “the struggle for us is not against flesh and blood, but against the 
rulers, against the authorities, against the world powers of this darkness, 
against the spiritual things of evil in the heavenly places.” This list of entities 
is not in parallel as equals, that is, as if all are spiritual beings—otherwise, 
why would the qualification “spiritual” (vevpatixé) be used for the last 
designation? Rather, one clearly discerns an escalating scale of wickedness. 
The point of 6:12 is that believers do not wage war on human terms (that is, 
with bloody warfare involving bloodshed of human flesh), but are engaged 
rather in ideological conflict concerning truth, correct teaching (cf. 4:14-— 
16), and ultimate allegiance by living rightly before God. Such a struggle 
will indeed require resistance both to people in positions of rule who set 
standards, as well as to the forces (authorities) in and around them that 


42 Magie, De Vocabulis Sollemnibus, 79-80. 

43 Magie, De Vocabulis Sollemnibus, 100. 

44 Magie, De Vocabulis Sollemnibus, 91; cf. Squapyia for Tribunatus Plebis. 

45 A very similar point is made by Walter Wink, Naming the Powers: The Language of Power 
in the New Testament (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1984), 8, 13-15, who investigates the use of the 
&px- stem in the LXX, Josephus, Philo and New Testament. 

46 The translation of éeyat (plural) in Rom 8:38 as “principalities” (RSV) or “demons” (NIV) 
may very well miss the nature of the juxtaposition of opposites; it is equally likely that human 
ruling powers are paired as opposites with angelic ones. Likewise, in 1 Cor 15:24 “until Christ 
destroys every rule and every authority and power” is ambiguous, but arguably would include 
human rule, and very possibly as distinguished from spiritual authority and power (note that 
these two latter nouns do not share, but have their own adjectival modifier m&cov “every”). 
It should be added that Jude 6 uses deyy to refer to an angelic position which could be 
abandoned. 
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promote evil in conduct through deception. The nature or kind of resistance, 
however, should be determined by the instructions and example of the chief 
commander of the forces (Jesus Christ) and his generals (Paul) (e.g. Paul; 
cf. 4:9-12). 

Following this list in 1:21 is the affirmation that Christ is “Head [xepaAy] 
over all things for the convened assembly” in 1:22. This is a well-known politi- 
cal topos, already found in some form in the notion of “head/tail” (Deut 28:13, 
44)” and “head” as “ruler” (dpywv) in the LXX (see esp. LXX Ps 18).** The head- 
body analogy was more formally developed in Hellenistic, Stoic political 
thought (see, e.g. Tacitus, Ann. 1.12.12; Plutarch, Gal. 4.3; Curtius Rufus, His- 
toriae Alexandri Magni Macedonensis 10.9.1; Philo, Praem. 114, 125).*° Seneca, 
De Clementia (1.3.5; 1.5.1; 2.2.1), employed the metaphor at Rome ca. AD55 
to instruct the new emperor Nero of the need to show mercy to the popu- 
lous since he was the gods’ viceroy and representative. For example, Seneca 
requests of Nero, “For if ... you are the soul of the state and the state your 
body [corpus], you see, I think, how requisite is mercy: for you are merci- 
ful to yourself when you are seemingly merciful to another. And so even 
reprobate citizens should have mercy as being the weak members [mem- 
bris| of the body” (1.3.5). Political headship is explicitly related to power: 
“For while Caesar needs power, the state also needs a head” (Seneca, Clem. 
1.4.3 [Basore, LCL]). Oy, as explained by Allan P. Ball: “considered as the head 
of the empire, the imperial figure was a concrete illustration of the princi- 


47 Barth, Ephesians, 1:69, overstates the case when he says: “The proclamation of Christ’s 
resurrection in Eph 1:20—23 is made in political terms, couched in the political language of 
OT royal psalms; the term “head” has a distinctly political meaning which is not Greek but 
Hebrew...” 

48 Schlier, “xepadn,” TDNT 3:674-676. 

49 References from Lincoln, Ephesians, 69, who supports this background. Likewise, dis- 
missing the Gnostic-redeemer position of Schlier, “xegaAn,” TDNT 3:676-679, and drawing 
upon references such as are discussed in Schweitzer, “cya, swuatixds, cdaocwpoc,” TDNT 
71038-1039 and Lincoln, is James D.G. Dunn, “‘The Body of Christ’ in Paul,” in Michael 
J. Wilkins and Terence Paige, eds., Worship, Theology, and Ministry in the Early Church (JS- 
NTSup 87; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1992), 160, who surveys options and concludes 
regarding the origins of the language of headship in relation to Christ that “Most likely the 
emphasis on Christ as head emerged, initially at least, from the first factor [stoic thought], 
since the Stoic concept of both state and cosmos as a body could include also thought of the 
ruler of the state or the divine principle of rationality in the cosmos (Zeus or the logos) as 
the head of the body.’ See also the very carefully argued dismissal of the Gnostic background 
to the head-body imagery in J. Paul Sampley, And the Two Shall become One Flesh’: A Study 
of Traditions in Ephesians 5:21-33 (SNTSMS 16; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1971), 
61-66. 

50 The quotation is from Sampley, Two Shall Become One Flesh, 65. 
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ple of a world-wide Providence.”” Ephesians, then, describes an alternative 
supreme Head-Body. Such language is not dependent on (proto-) Gnostic 
notions; rather, it undercuts the imperial ideology that the emperor is head 
of the Roman citizenry as his body. 

If Eph 1:21-23 provides this context, then we should first consider whether 
the language found within the two xaté prepositional phrases in 2:2—age 
(aiwv), world (xéop0¢), ruler (d¢eywv), and authority (€&ouci«)—can reason- 
ably be seen in this ancient political light. Indeed, they can. 

Within the Pauline letters, these terms or topoi travel together with this 
signification—human rulers are in view. For instance, the three other occur- 
rences of doywv “ruler” in Paul refer to human rulers (1Cor 2:6, 8; Rom 13:3). 
Moreover, Paul urges Christians to submit to these rulers as “higher author- 
ities” (eGovatatg bmepeyovoats) and as those to whom God has appointed 
eEovota “authority” (Rom 13:1-3). They are described as rulers of “this age” 
(tod aid@vog todtov) (1Cor 2:6, 8), who have a “human wisdom of this age [tod 
aidvog tovtov]” (1Cor 2:6, 13) in relation to “the spirit of the world [xdcpoc]” 
(1Cor 2:12). One sees, then, that in Paul’s construct of political governance, 
he speaks of human rulers and the authority of this age, which eventually 
he will relate as having some relationship to the spirit of the world. 

When one expands the study of the use of dpywv to the whole New 
Testament, a very similar picture is seen: Human rulers are primarily in view. 
For instance, in Matt 20:25-26 Jesus says: “You know that the rulers of the 
Gentiles [ol &pyovtes TAV E6vav] lord it over them, and their great ones are 
tyrants over them. * It will not be so among you; but whoever wishes to be 
great among you must be your servant” (NRSV). 

Apart from Eph 2:2, there are only a handful of other instances where 
&pywv is commonly understood as a spiritual entity and ruler. The first are 
two episodes in the synoptic tradition in which Jesus was identified with 
and said to cast out demons “by (Beelzebul) the prince of the demons’ (év 
[BeerCeBodA] tH doyovtt tHv Satpoviwv; Matt 9:34; 12:24//Luke 11:15//Mark 
3:22). The name given to this ruler by Jesus’ adversaries is Beelzeboul (Mark 


51 Allan P. Ball, “The Theological Utility of the Caesar Cult,” CJ 5 (1910): 307. 

52 See the excellent treatment of Gordon D. Fee, New Testament Exegesis: A Handbook for 
Students and Pastors (3rd ed.; Louisville: Westminster/John Knox, 2002), 84—93, and the ear- 
lier work of Gene Miller, “APXONTON TOY AIONOX TOYTOY: A New Look at 1 Corinthians 
2:6-8,” JBL 91 (1972): 522-528 and Wesley Carr, “The Rulers of This Age: 1Corinthians 2:6-8,” 
NTS 23 (1976): 20-35; Wesley Carr, Angels and Principalities: The Background, Meaning, and 
Development of the Pauline Phrase Hai Archai Kai Hai Exousiai (SNTSMS 42; Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1981). 
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3:22), originally meaning “lord of flies” (Beelzebub) and perhaps adjusted to 
mean “lord of filth” (Beelzeboul).® Jesus’ further teaching links this figure to 
Satan: “If Satan casts out Satan, he is divided against himself” (Matt 12:26). 
These instances are irrefutably referring to spiritual entities. 

Such confidence is no longer possible with the other instances of deywv 
in John’s Gospel that mention “the ruler of the world” (12:31; 14:30; 16:11). 
Recently Warren Carter has argued that “the ruler of the world” who “will be 
cast out,’ and “is coming” to Jesus, and “has been judged” (12:31; 14:30; 16:11) is 
none other than Pontius Pilate, who is the “agent of Roman Power.’™ Carter 
provides four factors that support this interpretation. First, Jesus’ encounter 
with the ruler in 12:31 is linked to “this hour” (12:27), i.e. Jesus’ death and 
resurrection, for which Pilate is responsible. Second, the term ruler (d¢eywv) 
in John elsewhere always refers to human rulers (3:1; 7:26, 48; 12:42) and the 
same term in inscriptions is used of leadership positions in Ephesus. Third, 
the world (xéap0¢) in 1:10 is what rejects Jesus’ work, and this rejection is 
preeminently seen in Jesus’ crucifixion, which is the expression of Roman 
power executed through Pilate. And, fourth, Jesus’ statement that Pilate has 
no power over him in 19:11 relates materially to the ruler of the world having 
‘no power’ over Jesus in 14:30 (NRSV). 

One can marshal further support for this view. First, grammatically the 
genitive relation in the expression (6 deywv tod xdcpou todtov, 6 tod xd- 
guov dpywv, or 6 &eywv tod xdcpov tovtov) need not be taken as genitive of 
subordination (“the ruler over this world”); other possible relations include 
possessive genitive (“this world’s ruler”), genitive of source (“the ruler from 
this world”), or less likely, an attributive genitive or Hebrew genitive (“the 
worldly ruler”). Support for this alternative understanding of the genitive 
relation comes from the fact “this world” is a personified entity in John, espe- 
cially in the immediate contexts where the ruler of this world is specified.® 


53 “BeenleBova,” BDAG 173. 

54 Four exegetical considerations are provided in Warren Carter, John and Empire: Initial 
Explorations (New York; London: T&T Clark, 2008), 290-291. 

55 See discussions of these genitive relations in Daniel B. Wallace, Greek Grammar Beyond 
the Basics: Exegetical Syntax of the New Testament (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1999), 81-83, 
86-88, 103-104, and 109-110. 

56 The world is personified in 1:10, 12:19 and 12:31 (when the ruler is first introduced). Then, 
repeatedly, throughout the Farewell Discourse, the world is consistently personified (14:17, 
19, 22, 27, 31; 15:18, 19; 16:8, 20, 33), except for a variety of uses in John 17, where the world is a 
place of departure, a subsequent mission field, and a personified entity that will hate those 
carrying forth Jesus’ mission. Within chs. 13-16 (excluding the two references to “the ruler of 
this world” in question in 14:30; 16:11), there are only a few exceptions to this personification. 
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What one infers is that “this world” is more actively involved as agent or 
source behind and with the ruler. Moreover, in the whole narrative Jesus 
repeatedly distinguishes the source-origin of his identity/mission as being 
not “from this world” (x tod xdcpov tTovtov, 8:23). So similarly Jesus estab- 
lishes that the disciples are not “from the world” (éx tod xdcpov), because 
he has chosen them “from the world” (éyw e&eAcEduny buds éx tod xdopov, 
15:19). For this reason, Jesus in prayer says in 17:14: “the world hates them, 
because they are not from the world just as I am not from the world” (xai 6 
KOOMOS ELioyoev adTOUS, Ott ovx Eloy Ex TOO xdcLLOU KAdWS Eyw OdK Ell Ex TOD 
xdcpov) and he repeats this again in 17:16 (€x tod xdapov odx Elaly xabws Eyw 
ovx ipl ex tod xdcpuov). Ultimately in conversation with Pilate, Jesus twice 
stresses that his kingdom is not “from this world” (x tod xdcpov Tovtov) and 
its implications for his disciples. So, in light of this evidence from the nar- 
rative context, the genitive modifier in “the ruler of this world” contains a 
broader meaning and nuance including source, possession, or attribute in 
support of interpreting “the ruler’ as Pilate. 

A second area of additional evidence is hinted at by Carter—the narra- 
tive underdevelopment of any encounter of Jesus with Satan (if identified 
with the ruler of this world) at the close of John’s Gospel. If one looks for 
references to Satan, the devil, or the evil one at the close of Jesus’ earthly 
ministry in John’s Gospel which match the descriptions of 12:31, 14:30, and 
16:11, one searches in vain.” Such a spiritual encounter must be imagined 
or re-understood drastically. In 14:30 this ruler will have nothing “legally” 
against Jesus (NRSV understands this in terms of power/authority). Rather, 
the climactic engagement that one sees is between Jesus and Pontius Pilate, 
who together discuss critical matters of “the world,” the nature of Jesus’ king- 
dom which is “not of this world” versus a kingdom in “the world,” divinely 


In 13:1 and 16:28 the world is the physical sphere of Jesus’ mission from which he leaves and 
in which the ones whom Jesus loves remain. In 16:21 a women gives birth to a child into the 
world. Outside of the Farewell Discourse, the world is understood as the personified object 
or simple location of God’s saving mission in Jesus (3:16—-17, 19; 4:42; 6:14, 33, 51; 9:39; 10:36; 
11:27; etc.). 

57 The references to the devil, Satan, or the evil one in John’s Gospel include the following: 
In John 6:70—71 Jesus announces that “One of you (twelve) is a devil;” in 8:44 the Jewish 
authorities are said to have the devil as their father; in 13:2 the devil put it into Judas’s heart to 
betray Jesus; in 13:27 Satan enters into Judas at the receiving of the bread; and finally in 1715 
Jesus prays to “keep them [disciples] from the evil one” who is in the world in the context of 
Jesus having “kept” all except the one (Judas) who fulfilled the Scripture (1712). In the end, 
there is no indication that Satan comes to Jesus, or otherwise matches the descriptions of 
“the ruler of the world” in 12:31, 14:30, and 16:11. 
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appointed authority (€Govct«) to humans, and Jesus’ mission “to the world 
to testify to the truth” (18:33—38a; 19:91). Moreover, the Jewish religious 
authorities prevail upon Pilate not to release Jesus by appealing to Pilate 
to continue as “a friend of Caesar” (pthog tod Katcapoc, 19:12)—an honorary 
term of political allegiance.® Pilate, then, stands as one receiving “authority” 
from above, and is “the ruler from the world” dominated by Rome. And yet 
Jesus has conquered him. Roman governors were directly appointed by the 
emperor; and it is not surprising that Pilate acts explicitly to protect the 
interests of Caesar in having Jesus crucified (19:12-16). Just how committed 
Pilate was to the emperor’s kingdom in the world is revealed by numismatic 
and epigraphic evidence that shows that Pilate promoted the imperial cult 
in Judea. 

When we expand our study to the broader Jewish world in the first 
century, virtually the same results are seen: doywv typically refers to human 
rule. After Walter Wink’s study of éeywv, he concludes: “Apart from four 
passages in Philo, in the LXX, Philo, and Josephus, archon is used exclusively 
for an incumbent-in-office and, with sole exception of Daniel 10 and 12, 
for human agents.”® Specific Imperial referents are found in Josephus (Ant. 
19.261) who uses doywv of the emperor Claudius and in Plutarch (Galba 4.4) 
who uses épywv for the ultimate position of Rome embodied in the emperor. 

So, given these considerations, it is at least plausible that in Eph 2:2 Paul 
depicts the Gentiles conducting themselves in sin “in accordance with the 
age of this world,” meaning the political age of Rome. This understanding 
is not new to Paul, as was related above, who in1Corinthians confronts the 
societal “wisdom of this age” sanctioned by the rulers of the world and as 
was adversely affecting the worldview, value-judgments, and practices of the 


58 On this significance, see Dominique Cuss, Imperial Cult and Honorary Terms in the New 
Testament (Paradosis Contributions to the History of Early Christian Literature and Theology 
23; Fribourg: University Press, 1974), 44-49. 

59 See Joan E. Taylor, “Pontius Pilate and the Imperial Cult in Roman Judaea,’ NTS 52 
(2006): 555-582, who concludes “the epigraphic and numismatic evidence of Pontius Pilate, 
as well as in Philo’s near-contemporary account of the shields incident, provide examples 
of a Prefect promoting Roman religion, in the form of the imperial cult, in the immediate 
post-Augustan age. Pontius Pilate does not in fact need to have been purposely vindictive 
to Jews in this regard or even necessarily concerned to flatter Tiberius, but he does seem to 
have been purposively determined to maintain, if not advance, the Roman imperial cult in 
Judaea” (582). More generally, see Warren Carter, Pontius Pilate: Portraits of a Roman Governor 
(Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgical, 2003). 

60 Wink, Naming the Powers, 13. Reviewing the 634 uses in the LXX, Hoehner, Ephesians, 
311, summarizes David Aune’s research that the term denotes: “leaders of nations (Exod 15:15), 
tribes (Num 7:18, 24, 30, 36), and armies (2Sam 24:2). Infrequently, it is used of angelic beings 
(Dan 10:13) or angelic beings as patrons of nations (Theodotion Dan 10:20—21; 11:5; 12:1).” 
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Corinthians.” This may have even involved men imitating the emperor by 
covering their heads in the Christian assembly, as the emperors were in a 
majority of cases thus depicted. 


4. ROMAN POLITICAL IDEOLOGY AND LITERARY 
AND INSCRIPTIONAL ASSOCIATIONS OF JUPITER-ZEUS WITH 
BOTH THE ROMAN EMPEROR AND THE REALM OF THE AIR 


The whole world was under the spell of the Roman Empire and the realiza- 
tion of “the golden age” (aurea aetas or aurea saecula) of Augustus. Virgil 
canonized this in the Aeneid. For example, the Trojan Anchises predicted 
the coming of Augustus to his “god-like” son, Aeneas (son of Aphrodite), 
“This is the man ... Augustus Caesar, son of God, who shall found the golden 
age once more over the fields where Saturn once reigned” (6.791-795). The 
claim to have realized or surpassed “what was hoped” in the rule of Augus- 
tus is emphatically expressed on inscriptions. On coinage, the ascension 
of the emperor is celebrated by association with the title “Augustus.” Emper- 
ors were depicted as rector orbis “master of the world’ or as a guardian of the 
empire with globe and scepter/spear in hand™ or sitting on the globe.* Ovid 
while praising Augustus as “Holy father of the fatherland” deemed Augustus 
more emphatically pater orbis “father of the world” (Fasti 2.130). Continu- 
ing on, Ovid provided further comparison: “Thou bear on earth the name 
which Jupiter bears in high heaven: of men thou art the father, he of the gods” 
(Frazer, LCL). This tradition continued in the subsequent Caesars: One Boe- 
tian inscription hailed Nero as 6 tod mavtdg xdcpov xvptog “the Lord of the 
entire world” (SIG 814, 31). 


61 Generally, see the various social and cultural intersections of things imperial with Paul's 
epistolary strategic responses in Bruce W. Winter, After Paul Left Corinth: The Influence of 
Secular Ethics and Social Change (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2001). 

62 Quoted in Simon Samuel, “The Beginning of Mark: A Colonial/Postcolonial Conun- 
drum,” BibInt 10 (2002): 410 n25. 

63 E.g. see the “Letter of Paulus Fabius Maximus and Decrees by Asians Concerning 
the Provincial Calendar” treated by Danker, Benefactor, 215-222, and an inscription from 
Halicarnassus proclaiming Augustus’s reception of Pater Patriae (British Museum Inscription 
894). 

64 Harold Mattingly, Roman Coins from the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Western Empire 
(and ed.; Chicago: Quadrangle, 1960), 147. 

65 Paul Zanker, The Power of Images in the Age of Augustus (trans. Alan Shapiro; Jerome 
Lectures 16; Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1988), 225, shows a coin (f) of “Augustus 
and Victoria sitting on the globe.” 
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The Sicilian Greek Diodorus Siculus (fl. 65-30 BC) in his Bibliotheca His- 
torica (“Historical Library”) traces the beliefs, practices, and geography of 
the earliest “world” (Mediterranean) cultures. Writing under the unified 
world order of the Triumvirate, it is not surprising that Diodorus attempts to 
show how diverse world cultures were united under the Roman Empire. The 
preface, in its panegyric praise of the content and value of history and his- 
tory writing, praises this unification as under the work of “divine Providence” 
(ths Fetag mpovotacg; 1.1.3.5), which places humanity “under one and the same 
order” (676 piav xat Thy adthy obvtaéw; 1.1.3.4) and reveals that humanity 
belongs to “one single city” (uia mOAtg; 1.1.3.11; 1.3.6.3). What is the origin 
of Diodorus’ conception of “one city” under providence? Is it the broadly 
understood political metaphor (cf. 1.3.6.3), or the Stoic notion of the one 
“heavenly city” potentially shared by gods and humans by virtue of their 
rationality and concern for justice, or Rome itself? Might even these three 
be interrelated? Yes, it is likely that all three are in mind, and especially 
Rome, since Diodorus concludes the eulogy of history by thanking Rome 
and its resources for the success of his writing. “For the prominence of this 
city extends in power to the ends of the inhabited earth” (n yap tabts THs 
TOAEWS DTTEPOXN, Statetvovon TH Suverpet TPd¢ Th MEPATA THs olxovpevys). Truly 
Ovid can say “The world and the city of Rome occupy the same space” (Fasti 
2.684). 

The second prepositional phrase in Eph 2:2 (“in accordance with the ruler 
from the ‘authority’ of the air”) is a further specification of an influence 
for sin among the Gentiles in this Roman world. If éeywv most frequently 
refers to earthly rule as argued in 3. above, and if the age of this world was 
dominated by Rome, then dépywv would be the Roman Emperor, unnamed 
here, but Nero at the time of the writing of Ephesians. His name is unim- 
portant to Paul;® but what is important is the trumping and relativizing of 
the emperor’s “supreme” position (which was praised, e.g. on inscriptions as 
‘lord of the world”) by the claims of Eph 1:20—23 of God’s exaltation of Jesus 
the Messiah as Lord. The danger for the gentile world under the sway of the 
emperor is not simply that the emperors themselves accepted or at times 


66 See Malcolm Schofield, The Stoic Idea of the City (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1999). 

7 As quoted by Catharine Edwards and Greg Woolf, eds., “Introduction,” in Rome the 
Cosmopolis (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006), 3; see the rest of the volume. 

68 Gnilka, Epheserbrief, 14-115 holds the same view with regard to the identity of Aion 
(“Der Name aber ist nicht entscheidend”), and the other identities, but problematically 
collapses Aion into “the ruler of the authority of the air” and “the spirit.” 
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embraced the status of “son ofa god” (divi filius) or even “god of this world” as 
indeed “lord” (see 2 Cor 4:4—5), but that the emperors actively promoted the 
worship of pagan local deities across the empire by constructing temples, 
sponsoring games, etc., which were “false” and would lead to all sorts of 
sinful actions, since humans modeled their lifestyle after the gods who 
were themselves capricious, philandering, etc.® The Apostle Paul elsewhere 
disregarded “the so-called gods ... even as there are many gods and lords” 
(1Cor 8:5; cf. Gal 4:8).” He related them to “weak and beggarly elements 
[ototyeta]” (Gal 4:9)” or to demons (Satpdviov; 1 Cor 10:19—21). 

Moreover, people were expected to worship the gods because they 
granted the world a new emperor. Thus, at the ascension of Nero to the 
throne (AD54), the obligation is stated: “For this reason, all of us ought to 
wear wreaths and sacrifice oxen, to show to all the gods our gratitude. Year 
1 of Nero Claudius Caesar Augustus Germanicus, on the twenty-first of the 
month New Augustus.”” However, this worship also extended to the living 
and deceased emperors. At the time of Paul’s ministry, more than sixty Impe- 
rial temples and shrines were in use in Asia Minor.” Augustus was strategic 


69 Many resources could be cited here, but see MacMullen, Paganism in the Roman Empire, 
and S.R.F. Price, Rituals and Power: The Roman Imperial Cult in Asia Minor (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1984). Augustus in his Res Gestae was most proud of his piety 
in promoting the worship of the gods through temple (re)constructions. 

70 See Robert M. Grant, Paul in the Roman World: The Conflict at Corinth (Louisville: 
Westminster John Knox, 2001), 63-72, in which he discusses the religious environment in 
which Paul makes this affirmation based upon the Shema. 

71 T wonder whether the four elements of fire, water, air, earth (or five in Diodorus Siculus, 
who adds “spirit” which is Zeus) are in mind, which were etymologically related to the 
pantheon in Stoic thought. 

7 Translation is from Robert K. Sherk, The Roman Empire: Augustus to Hadrian (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988), 102-103 no. 61. 

73 These are described in Price, Rituals and Power, 249-274. The location and basic de- 
scriptions are as follows: These temple and/or shrine locations in the ISLANDS included 
Calymnus temple? (Caligula), Chios (theon Sebaston), Cos 1 temple (Claudius), Cos 2 (Sebas- 
toi Theoi in sanctuary of Asclepius), Lesbos/Eresus 1 sanctuary and temple (Sons of Augus- 
tus), Lesbos/Eresus 2 sanctuary and temple (Livia), Lesbos/Eresus 3 temple (Augustus), Les- 
bos/Mytilene temple (Augustus), Samos temple (Augustus with Roma), Thera? (Kaisareion). 
Locations in the region of MYSIA included Cyzicus temple (Augustus), Miletopolis (heiron 
of Sebastoi), and Pergamum temple (Augustus with Roma); in AEOLIS, Cyme (Tiberius); 
in IONIA, Claros (Tiberius), Ephesus 1 temple (Julius with Roma), Ephesus 2 temple at 
Artemision (Augustus), Ephesus 3 city temple (Augustus), Ephesus 4 Royal Portico (Augus- 
tus with Livia), Miletus 1 temple (Augustus), Miletus 2 provincial temple (Gaius), Priene 
temple (Athena with Augustus; Claudius), Smyrna temple (to Tiberius, Livia, and Senate), 
Teos temple (Sebastoi; Augustus); in LYDIA, Asar Tepe? (theon Sebaston), Blaundus tem- 
ple? (Claudius?), Coloe temple (Ayrioi), Jussuf Deressi (Kaisarion), Sardis temple (Augus- 
tus), Tralles temple (Augustus?), Trocetta? Sanctuary (Sebastoi); in CARIA, Alabanda? (theoi 
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in taking over temples by having his image replace past political rulers, as, 
for example, in Thebes in which he replaced the cult of Ptolemaios Soter 
with Augustus Soter, thus paving the way for the growth of his cult in Egypt.” 

In Eph 2:2b, this Roman d&pywv comes from or is in relation to the “‘author- 
ity’ of the air.’ The genitive construction would be one of source or relation- 
ship, rather than of apposition. The identity of this aerial authority would 
be the Roman high god, the father of the gods, the patron deity of Rome, 
Jupiter.” Virgil’s Aeneid canonized Rome's and Jupiter’s supremacy: “Virgil’s 
Jupiter is now unquestionably the supreme cosmocrat of Greek philosophy 
and Homeric scholarship as well as Jupiter Optimus Maximus.”” For the 
Romans Jupiter was the sky god (Cretan Zan; earlier Roman Janus; Greek 
Zeus).” The over one hundred and twenty-five Roman victory arches (from 


Sebastoi), Aphrodisias temple (Sebasteios naos), Iasos?, Mylasa temple (Augustus with 
Roma); in LYCIA, Choma? (Sebasteion), Rhodiapolis temple (Sebastoi?), Sidyma temple (to 
Theoi Soteres Sebastoi; Claudian), Xanthos 1 temple (Caesar), Xanthos 2 provincial shrine 
(Augustus with Roma); in PHYRIGIA, Eumeneia temple, Hieropolis (genei Sebaston; Clau- 
dian), Tiberiopolis? temple (Tiberius); in BITHYNIA, Apamea?, Nicaea temple (Julius with 
Roma), Nicomedia provincial temple (Augustus with Roma), Prusa temple in house (Clau- 
dius); in PAPHAGONIA, Neapolis, Pompeiopolis, and Caesarea sanctuaries (Sebasteia); in 
GALATIA, Ancyra provincial temple (Augustus with Roma), Pessinus temple (Tiberius); 
in PISIDIA, Adada temple (Theoi Sebastoi), Antioch? temple (Augustus), Comama temple 
(Sebastoi), Pednelissus temple (Theoi Sebastoi and patris), Sagalassus temple (Theoi Sebastoi 
and patris); in PAMPHYLIA, Cibyra Minor (Claudian Kaisareion); in CILICIA, Antiochia ad 
Crajam, Laertes (Kaisareion; Claudian?), Tarsus provincial temple (Augustus). 

Cf. Carsten Peter Thiede, The Cosmopolitan World of Jesus: New Findings from Archaeology 
(London: SPCK, 2004), 33-34, who tallies temples built only for Augustus: “No fewer than 37 
temples were built for Augustus during his lifetime, and another 19 after his death, mainly in 
the Greek-speaking regions of the empire.’ 

74 For details of Augustus’ stratagem, which appears limited according to Arthur Darby 
Nock, “Ztwvaog Oedc,” HSCP 41 (1930): 42-43, see Walter Otto, “Augustus Soter,” Hermes 45 
(1g10): 448-460. On the term owrtyp, see H.A.A. Kennedy, “Apostolic Preaching and Emperor 
Worship,” The Expositor 7 (1909): 298-300, who reviewing the work of Wendland, concludes 
that regardless of whether the Christian documents used the language and its cognates in 
reference to the Imperial cult, such language would have nevertheless brought them into 
conflict with the claims of that cult. 

75 Pace Wink, Naming the Powers, 84, who agues, “The exousia of the air is not then to be 
classed with personified spiritual powers, such as the archon who rules over it. It is rather 
the invisible dominion or realm created by the sum total of choices for evil. It is the spiritual 
matrix of inauthentic living. It is the ‘surround’ constellated by field of forces in rebellion 
against God. It is nothing other than what Paul called ‘the spirit of the cosmos’ (1Cor. 2:12) 

76 Denis Feeney, “Roman Historiography and Epic,” inJ. Ritpke, ed., A Companion to Roman 
Religion (Malden, MA: Blackwell, 2007), 129-142 (133). 

77 See the monumental work of Arthur B. Cook, Zeus: A Study in Ancient Religion (3 vols. 
in 5 pts.; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1914-1940), and on the relation of Jupiter 
to Janus “the divine sky” and Janus to the Cretan sky god Zan, see 2.1: 331-354. 
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the first century BC to the fourth ap) architecturally signify the domain 
of the sky (originally associated with Janus) as an arch upon which their 
supremacy rests.” 

Jupiter was the interpretatio Romana (“Roman translation”) of other for- 
eign sky gods.” He is associated with thunderbolts, storms, and rain. He 
was worshiped at the time of the full moon (the Ides of each month). At 
Rome Jupiter sat on a throne in their Capitoline Temple; one of Jupiter's 
many epithets was 6 KametwAtoc, Latin Capitolinus. Duncan Fishwick can 
say, “Under both the Republic and the Empire this [temple] was the focal 
point of the religion of the Roman State.”*°Atop the apex of the frontal tem- 
ple pediment was Jupiter riding the quadriga (four horse chariot). At the 
Capitoline Temple Jupiter was celebrated with military triumphs when the 
imperator himself entered the city dressed up as and looking like Jupiter and 
riding in a quadriga. 

Further association with the air and sky is the representation of Jupiter 
as an eagle (Gk: cetd¢; cf. Matt 24:28), which soared above the Roman 
legions on their standards, and is seen on coins. On a denarius coin dated to 
43BC, the (second) Capitoline Temple is depicted with Jupiter sitting and 
paired with an eagle holding thunderbolts (see Figure Eph 2:2 “Jupiter’s 
Egale and Capitoline Temple”). As one of Jupiter’s forms, the eagle was 
worshipped in the cult of Jupiter Dolichenus, a cult which spread rapidly 
through the Roman army in the first three centuries originating from the 
town Doliche in southern Roman Syria (annexed in 64BC). The cult’s votive 
tablets regularly show an eagle inside at the top of a triangle above the sun 
god and moon goddess, together over images signifying the Caesar’s power 
(an imperator standing on bull, holding lightning bolts, with Victory placing 
a laurel crown on his head, etc.).*! Micheal P. Speidel, commenting on an 
early second century dedication in Rome on the Aventine Dolichenum 
extolling “eternal Jupiter Maximus Optimus Dolichenus, Preserver of all the 


78 For the identification of the arch as symbol of the sky, see Cook, Zeus, 2.1: 359-361. 

79 For this and the rest of this paragraph, Herbert J. Rose, “Jupiter,” OCD 569. 

80 Duncan Fishwick, “On the Temple of Divus ‘Augustus, ” Phoenix 46.3 (1992): 235: “At least 
eight major shrines of Jupiter existed in Rome by the death of Augustus ....” 

81 Michael Speidel, The Religion of Iuppiter Dolichenus in the Roman Army (EPRO 63; 
Leiden: Brill, 1978). Doliche is a small town in Kommagene region of southern Roman Syria, 
and these votive tablets were found in the far north west of the Roman Empire, where many 
legions were stationed. Speidel also discusses the official seal of Doliche depicting the god in 
Phrygian garb shaking the right hand of the Roman Imperator over an altar, which dates to 
the end of the second triumvirate (c. 30s BC) (3). On the divine association of the emperor 
with Jupiter in this cult of the army, see 76-77. 
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Figure Eph 2:2. “Jupiter's Eagle and Capitoline Temple”® 


firmament [conservator totius poli],” concludes “Clearly, he was a supreme 
sky god.” Aptly summarized by Helene A. Guerber, Jupiter was the father of 
gods and “the personification of the sky and of all phenomena of the air, and 
the guardian of all political order and peace.” 

Since this interpretation is novel—that “the ‘authority’ of the air” is an 
oblique (to us), but direct reference to Jupiter which is further described as 
“the spirit now working in the sons of disobedience’—three sets of further 
evidence and considerations will be provided in what follows: (1) Jupiter- 
Zeus was the most commonly known deity in the Mediterranean world 
associated with the Roman emperors (Augustus through Nero); (2) second, 
Jupiter-Zeus has all power and authority and is identified with or related to 
the air/aether as his realm of power/authority; and (3) this interpretation of 
Eph 2:2 is consonant with the demonization of Rome as “the dominion of 
Satan” that arises out of concurrent Jewish apocalyptic thought. 


4.1. The Predominance of Zeus-Jupiter 
and the Association with the Emperors 


First, Jupiter was the predominant god in the western empire, as was Zeus 
in Greek east, where the inscriptions make reference to Zeus two and half 
times more than any other deity.** If one were to create a pyramid of ancient 
deities in the Mediterranean world, “There is a clear summit to this pyramid, 


82 Accessed 11-29-2012 from http://www. flickr.com/photos/ahala_rome/3351292439/ pic- 
ture taken by David McCabe. Used by permission. Identified as AR Denarius, Petillius Capi- 
tolinus, 41Bc. Crawford 487/2b. 

83 Helene A. Guerber, Myths of Greece and Rome Narrated with Special Reference to Litera- 
ture and Art (New York: American, 1893), 39. 

84 MacMullen, Paganism, 6-8. 
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Zeus = Jupiter.”® If one were to envision a corresponding human pyramid, 
the pinnacle would have the emperor Caesar.*° Thus, the gentile audience(s) 
would have been well acquainted with Jupiter-Zeus and recognized the 
reference in Eph 2:2, and the association with the ruling emperor. 

For this reason, it is not surprising that the emperors associated them- 
selves and were associated with the gods* and with godlike attributes,®* but 
especially Jupiter/Zeus, who granted human kings their rule.® It is clear that 
emperors, especially in the Greek world, intended such association to be 
made by the citizens of the empire.” Augustus strategically identified him- 
self with Jupiter,” and after his death this continued such that his temple and 
statue within were designed after the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus and his 
statue (to the disdain of Prudentius).” Even his living wife Livia was hon- 
ored as a goddess with the attributes of Hera.* His action of moving the 


85 MacMullen, Paganism, 7. 

86 Carter, John and Empire, 65-57; cf. MacMullen, Paganism, 7-8, who begins to speculate 
about a corresponding pyramid which would have included “senators, governors, legionary 
commanders, and in short almost every single name to be found in the ancient historians 
lying at the absolute tip, that is, the upper 1 percent ...” (7). 

87 Augustus was identified as the god Mercury, the dyyeAos tod Atéc “the angel of Zeus;” 
see A.D. Nock, “Notes on Ruler-Cult I-IV,” JHS 48 (1928): 33, who cites Horace Odes I.2. So also 
was Nero, who also was considered véog Atos “a new sun,” véoc dya8o¢ Saiuwv “a new good 
spirit,” véoc Ké&Betpoc “a new Cabeirian divinity,”’AtoMwv xtiotys “Apollo Founder,’ and Zet¢ 

"Edevdéptoc “Zeus the Deliverer” (Nock, “Notes on Ruler-Cult,” 34; references are provided in 
notes 57, 65, and 68). See also Nock, “Studies in the Graeco-Roman Beliefs of the Empire,” 
JHS 45 (1925): 94 n84, in which Nock states: “Accordingly when Horace speaks of Augustus as 
Mercury in human form [Odes 1.2, 41] ... he is not uttering the casual flattery of a Court poet, 
but rather what would in the Greek East be a commonplace.” 

88 Such use of divine epithets (and divinized abstractions) associating the emperor with 
divinities reflects “the popular interest in the power of the god rather than in the god himself” 
(Nock, “Graeco-Roman Beliefs,” 93). 

89 For extensive discussion of the topic, see J.R. Fears, “Jupiter and Roman Imperial Ideol- 
ogy,’ ANRW IL.17.1, 3-141 on Jupiter establishing and maintaining Roman kingship, see 68—71. 

90 See Zanker, Power of Images, 230-238. See also the tracing of the numerous direct 
associations linking Augustus (and subsequent Caesars) to Jupiter in Fishwick, “On the 
Temple of Divus ‘Augustus. ” 

91 Richard F. Thomas, “Torn between Jupiter and Saturn: Ideology, Rhetoric and Culture 
Wars in the ‘Aeneid,” CJ 100 (2004-2005): 121-147, who concludes, “in Greece and the East 
as early as the 30’s BCE Augustus was suggesting for himself an identity with Jupiter. The 
deceptive Jupiter and the deceptive Aeneas would in the decades that followed be seen in 
the form of Augustus, who succeeded in perpetrating the greatest political fiction of the West, 
that an absolute monarchy was in fact a pure republic. It is my view that Virgil saw what was 
going on” (146). Cf. Fishwick, “On the Temple of Divus ‘Augustus, ” 239-242. 

82 For the temple structure, Fishwick, “On the Temple of Divus ‘Augustus,’” 235-236; 
Fishwick very reasonably with good evidence argues that the cult statue imitated Jupiter. 

93 Gertrude Grether, “Livia and the Roman Imperial Cult,’ AJP 67 (1946): 22.4, 241-242; Livia 
was also identified with Demeter/Ceres. 
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Grecian Zeus statue to the Capitoline Temple supported this association 
(Strabo 14.1.14). Zanker reflects on Augustus’s intentions: “The comparison 
with Jupiter is rather an allegorical symbol of his rule, celebrating it as just, 
final, and all-embracing, like that of the supreme god. Augustus was the 
gods’ representative on earth.’™ Tiberius also made this association, as did 
Caligula,* Nero (see more below) and subsequent emperors.®° Of a court 
poet of Nero, Lucan, not writing for flattery but in earnest hope of world 
peace, Lynette Thompson can summarize, “Lucan’s explicit identification of 
Nero with Jupiter followed the tradition of equating Roman emperors with 
the ruler of the gods.” 

The association of Jupiter with the emperor became prominent as the 
Caesars dominated the Roman triumphal stage. For the conquering Roman 
Generals, Plautus’ comedy Amphitryon (second century BC) parodies this 
identification by having the god Jupiter (disguised to look identical to the 
general imperator) having liaisons with the general’s wife. Mary Beard com- 
ments on how the degree of mimesis in Roman triumphs in the Augustan 
age is fore-grounded in Plautus: “Amphitruo is an in-your-face parody of 
triumphal mimesis. The triumph staged the general as a perfect look-alike 
Jupiter dressed up (or disguised) in the distinctive purple toga plus wreath, 
red face, and scepter; he ‘acted’ Jupiter for the day.” The Roman imperator 
would ride into Rome on chariot (as Jupiter often was depicted in the sky) 
with made-up, ruddy face (correspondingly, the Capitoline statue’s face was 
made ruddy). The scepter had an eagle on it, signifying further identification 
with Jupiter. 

Associations of emperors (and especially Augustus) with Jupiter were 
found in a variety of Greco-Roman media. Manilius in his Astronomica 
(ca. 14AD) affirmed that “Augustus rules with the Thunderer his compan- 
ion through the (zodiac) signs” (reget, Augustus, socio per signa Tonante; 


94 Zanker, Power of Images, 234. 

%5 Fishwick, “On the Temple of Divus ‘Augustus,’ ” 243: “Suetonius reports that he [Caligula] 
took the title Optimus Maximus Caesar, was addressed as Jupiter Latiaris at the temple of 
Castor and Pollux, and even challenged Jupiter in wrestling parlance to bring their mutual 
contest to an end ... (Gaius 22.4; cf. Cass. Dio 59.28.6).” Fishwick also relates that on imperial 
prints, Tiberius and Caligula continued to invoke “the charisma of the deified Augustus- 
Jupiter” (242). 

96 For subsequent emperors, see Fears, “Jupiter and Roman Imperial Ideology,” 71-101. 

87 Lynette Thompson, “Lucan’s Apotheosis of Nero,” CP 59 (1964): 151. See nig for further 
bibliography in support of this point in various Latin writers. 

98 Mary Beard, “The Triumph of the Absurd: Roman Street Theatre,’ in Rome the Cosmopo- 
lis (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003), 21-43 (42) (see also 25 and 39). 
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Figure Eph 2:2b “Gemma Augustea: Augustus enthroned as Jupiter’ 


1.800; cf. 1.104). The Augustan Poets encouraged this belief: Ovid in his 
Metamorphoses literarily invites readers “to take [frustrated] Jupiter as a 
mask for Augustus throughout” to convey the message that the Romans are 
wicked in their opposition to Augustus.” In an inscription from Halicar- 
nassus dated after 2Bc, the year of Augustus’s reception of Pater Patriae, 
Augustus is called “Zeus Paternal” (Ata mate@ov) (BMI 894). Dating to AD10 
is the Gemma Augustea relief carved on onyx (aprox. 7”x 9”x 1/2”) in which 
Augustus (on the right side) is enthroned as Jupiter being crowned by dei- 
fied Oikoumene “the inhabited world” with Roma sitting ruling beside him 
(on his right). Below him is a scene of humiliating conquest of defeated foes. 
See Figure Eph 2:2b “Gemma Augustea: Augustus enthroned as Jupiter.” To 
these examples, many others could be added.” 


°° Image is from http://upload-wikimedia.org/wikipedia/commons/4/45/Kunsthistori 
sches_Museum_Vienna_June_2006_031.png accessed Dec 7, 2009. for a description of the ele- 
ments, see Strong, Apotheosis, 71-73; see also, Zanker, Power of Images, 231. 
100 See Fishwick, “On the Temple of Divus ‘Augustus,’ ” 241-242. 
101 Andrew Wallace-Hadrill, “The Golden Age and Sin in Augustan Ideology,” Past and 
Present 95 (1982): 27 for references in Ovid. 
102 For example, the Grand Camée of France as shown and discussed in Eugénie A. Strong, 
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The importance of Nero’s ascension to the throne in aD 54 was indicated 
by the fact that Claudius had been officially “consecrated” or apotheosized 
(deified) into the fellowship of the gods. This made Nero the son of a god 
(divi filius), as the emperor Augustus had been first declared after Julius 
Caesar’s apotheosis. Additionally, in ap57, three years into his reign, Nero 
celebrated the 100th anniversary of Augustus’s reception of the absolute 
Imperium “ruling power” (43BC) with commemorative coinage from the 
Alexandrian mint. Towards the end of Nero’s reign, he increasingly iden- 
tified himself as Jupiter/Zeus in coinage in AD 64/65 to commemorate the 
fiftieth anniversary of Augustus’ death and apotheosis. For liberating the 
province of Greece from paying tribute to Rome in AD67 on a marble stele 
of Acraephia in Boeotia, Nero is repeatedly acclaimed “Zeus the Deliver” or 
“Zeus Savior” and it is written on an altar next to a statue of Zeus Savior, “To 
Zeus the Deliverer, Nero, forever” (Atl cAevOepiw Nepwvt cig aldva).! 


4.2. Zeus as Having Power and Authority 
over the Air and Identified with Air/Aether 


Second, from many centuries before and after Christ, Jupiter-Zeus was com- 
monly associated with power and authority as well as “air/aether” and as 
controlling events in the air This later notion is as old as Homer (e.g. IL. 
16.297—300) who describes Zeus, thunder-thrower and cloud-mover on the 
mountain top, as breaking apart the aether [ai8jp] from heaven to view 


Apotheosis and After Life: Three Lectures on Certain Phases of Art and Religion in the Roman 
Empire (London: Constable, 1915), 68-70. 

103 Michael Grant, Roman Anniversary Issues: An Exploratory Study of the Numismatic and 
Medallic Commemoration of Anniversary Years 49 B.C.-375 (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1950), 84, and discussion starting at 81. 

104 Tn aD 66-67, Alexandria, the bust of Nero (obverse) is mirrored by a bust of Zeus on 
a billion tetradrachms (BMC, Alexandria, p. 16 nos. 126 and 129). As far as Jupiter, on an 
aureus (coin) dating ap 64-68, the head of Nero laureate (obv.) is coupled on the reverse 
with Jupiter seated on a throne with thunderbolt and scepter (BMC, Imp. I, p. 209 no. 67); 
cited in E. Mary Smallwood, Documents Illustrating the Principates of Gaius, Claudius and Nero 
(London: Cambridge University Press, 1967), 34-35. 

105 English from Sherk, The Roman Empire, 10-112 no. 71; the Greek is from Smallwood, 
Documents Illustrating, 34-37, no. 64 line 49. 

106 Air and aether are used interchangeably in many writers, although in some later ancient 
cosmologies, the moon marked the outer limit of the air, and from there onward was aether. 
Philo (Spec. 1.85) when discussing the symbolism of the high priestly garb which seems to 
be an “imitation of the world” (uiunua tod xdcpov), relates the robe extending to the feet as 
representing the “air” (&ép) which extends from the moon “unto the lower parts of the earth” 
(dypl TOV KatwTt&tw ys). Philo (Spec. 3.235) the air is the neighbor of heaven and divided by 
seasons. Cf. “ai®yp,” 1a LSJ. 
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earthly events. In the survey below, sources will be presented somewhat 
chronologically, although the scholia “interpretations” of, e.g. Hesiod and 
Homer, which may at times allegorize the materials to justify a certain cos- 
mology, are difficult to date, but may contain material dating as early as the 
fourth or fifth centuries Bc. 

To Zeus belong the power and all authority, so the scholia of Aeschylus’ 
Prometheus Bound (verse 42a, line 2) interprets: “For ‘the Power’ [td Kp&tos], 
this is the authority [é{ovcia] of Zeus; he himself is Zeus. This statement, 
therefore, is made about him.” Likewise, the scholia (verse 228a) affirms: 
“When he was set on the throne of his father (that is to say, Zeus seized the 
authoritative power [é€ovata] of his father, Chronos), at that time he divided 
and apportioned gifts of honor, that is to say authorities [é€ovctas], honors, 
powers [duvéjetc], to some these and to others those. And he regulated 
carefully (that is to say, marked off boundaries, safeguarded, and made 
stable) his own kingdom. And he distributed the positions of the rule [td 
taEEIS ... THS &pXH].” And, about verse 318a, it is said: “But if you are persuaded 
by me, you will not violate yourself stretching your foot against the goad, 
seeing that the cruel and angry god Zeus rules [xvptevet] over all, who alone 
rules [dpxet] all others, nor is he needing to give an account (either he 
exercises authority [é&ovctwZéuevoc] over something, or that which someone 
is not able to exact vengeance).”* Very interestingly, Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom. 5.14.114.4) preserves and praises a fragment of Aeschylus as speaking 
most solemnly about God: “Zeus is aether, Zeus is earth, Zeus is heaven, 
surely, Zeus is all things, better than [or above] all things” (Zevg éotw aibyo, 
Zevds dé yh, Zeds 8 ovpavac, Zev tor ta Mévta tor Ta MavTA yaTI THVOE {ToL} 
bméptepov).!9 

But more typical than collapsing all the elements together under him as 
supreme authority over all things, Zeus was identified as “air” or ruling over 
the air/aether."° In the scholia on Pindar (4.40.1-10), thunder is explained: 
“And these things are said to be from Zeus because they are from the air, 


107 Searches and the scholarly sources containing the scholia presented below are from 
TLG Disk D. All the translations are my own. 

108 See also verses 735-741: “About this dance Prometheus says, ‘Is the absolute ruler 
[tbeawoc] of the gods and the one in authority [eEovctactij¢] is Zeus likewise to be strong and 
forceful? For indeed with this woman, Io, Zeus wanting to copulate, devised such deceptions 
as these [ta¢ totadta¢ mAdvac].’” 

109 Aeschylus, fragment 70; cited also in “tov” III.B BDAG. 

NO See also, Eduard Schweizer, “oa et al.” TDNT 7:1037 who says, “The idea that Zeus is 
the air which pervades or the aether which controls all things is also to be seen, perhaps, in 
many figures of speech” citing Cook, Zeus, 1:33-62. 
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which is Zeus [Sid 1d && cépos elvan, b¢ got Zevc].” Likewise, Zeus’s domain 
is the air as indicated many times in the scholia of Homer's Illiad. On Iliad 
15, verses 192-193 of scholion 1 (cf. Aristotle, Mund. 400a.18f.) one finds this 
explanation: “Zeus obtained heaven—broad is distant Olympus—all the 
air above the earth [mdvta tov bnép yijg cepa] is given to Zeus, through the 
clouds is the bright air [tov pwtt@ouevov dépa], where there is from earth until 
the clouds, but through the aether the place above the clouds, which is also 
called ‘heaven.’ This aether is as far as the living moon and the planets.” On 
the same portion of the Iliad 15, verses 192-193, one encounters the following 
interpretations of scholion 12, “Persuasively, he said that the earth is common 
of all things. For the throws from above from Zeus consist of rain and snow 
and hail and thunderbolts, and that portion of Hades is under the earth, 
and the encompassing water is nothing other than the earth. Indeed, Zeus, 
his is aether [ai8yp], and his word manages [Stotxéw] all things; his is the 
leadership of the world [16 nyepovixdv tod xdapov].” On Iliad 16 (verse 233b 
of schol. 5), it is affirmed, “But from afar he is dwelling, since the aether is far 
from us. For Zeus is the life-force of the world [y tod xdcphov puyy], which is 
air-like [ depoetdy¢].” 

The scholia on Homer’s Odyssey on book 1 (hypothesis-verse 63, line 1 E) 
attests: “They say well that Zeus is a cloud gatherer. For Zeus is called the 
air [6 dnp]. And the clouds are raised indeed as solids of evaporations in the 
air [€v T@ dépt].” In the scholia of Hesiod’s Works and Days (prolegomenon- 
scholion, verse 18, line 2) the commentator explained the differentiation of 
the good from the bad Strife in the verse “A son of Kronos established her 
[good Strife]” by saying, “It is thus necessary to set down the connection of 
words. Zeus, the one dwelling in the aether [év t@ ai8ept vaiwv], established 
this better Strife than that other one both among men and in the roots of 
the earth, in order that he would show the highest point through the aether, 
but through the roots in the earth the lowest point, and through men the 
middle point—all the while neither being aetherial nor underground plants, 
but through all things, because everywhere is the divinity [to Getov] and in 
all highest, middle, and lowest things.’ In the same scholia, verse 667b, the 
interpreter relates: “He said that Zeus is lord [xtptov] of the winds and the 
air [tod cépoc], but Poseidon is lord of the sea.” A scholion on Aristophanes’s 
Clouds (verse 371a, line 8) affirms: “Not only is Zeus called the most pure 
air [oye], but also the bearer of clouds, and even the rain itself with other 
flows of water.” And in Euripides, Helena 216 it is affirmed that “Zeus is seen 
through the aether [81’ ai9époc].” 

Occasionally, one will find Hera ("Hpa), Zeus’s wife, identified as “air” 
(ée) and Zeus instead with heat. For example, Empedocles, Testimonia 
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(frag. 23, line 6) has “concerning Hera that (she is) air and Zeus the heat.’™ 
But these interpretations diverge from the common mythology and are 
often based on erroneous etymological data to support physical theories.” 

A more typical understanding of the Roman gods is seen prominently in 
the cosmogony of the Sicilian Greek Diodorus Siculus (fl. 65-30 BC) in his 
Bibliotheca Historica as he recounts the first and oldest civilization narrated, 
Egypt (Book1). Diodorus here describes a syncretized Egyptian pantheology 
with the Greco-Roman deities intermixed. The pantheon begins with Sun 
(Osiris) and Moon (Isis) which embody five elemental principles (life-giving 
spirit, fire, earth, water, and air). Each of these is related to the Greco-Roman 
gods: spirit (mveduc) is Jupiter, fire Vulcan, earth “Gen Metera” or Demeter, 
water Oceanus, and air (aye) Minerva, who is immediately related as “the 
daughter of Jupiter.” Jupiter occupies prime position, and is associated with 
both spirit and air. 

Cicero in De Natura Deorum 2.2.4 written 46-44BC quotes affirmingly 
the Roman poet Ennius (see again at 3.4.10—11 and 3.15.40) to support that 
the sky and heavenly bodies attest to and are identified as some intelligent 
ultimate power “Jove.” In the midst of the dialogue, the question is asked; 
“how comes it that the words of Ennius carry conviction to all readers— 
Behold this dazzling vault of heaven, which all mankind as Jove invoke,—ay, 
and not only as Jove but as sovereign of the world, ruling all things with 
his nod, and as Ennius likewise says—father of the gods and man—a deity 
omnipresent and omnipotent?” (LCL). 


11 Cf. Empedocles, Testimonia, frag. 33, line 16 Ref. VII 29 (p. 211 W.) “Zeus is the fire, and 
Hera the life giving earth which bears the fruit to life. Hades is the air [yp], because although 
seeing all things through it, we do not observe only it. Nestis is the water.’ There is also the 
scholia of Homer's Iliad 1, verse 399, school. 1: “Zeus is the pure heat [} dxpatos Fepuacte], 
which is the cause of living and us. Poseidon is the water. Hera is the air, Athena the earth 
...” and Il. 20, verse 70-71 of schol. 4: “Artemis is the arrow shooter. On the one hand, the one 
joining [masc.] to the aether is the saving, wet air. Wherefore Hera is complete and mother 
of childbearing. On the other hand, the air around the earth is under Artemis, whence it is 
said, ‘Afterwards Zeus set you as a lion for women [due to death; see LSJ “Agwv”]. But they say 
that Artemis is the moon, and Hera the air [dye], on account of which there is an eclipse.” 
The second-century Christian apologist, Athenagoras, Legatio, ch. 22, section 2, line 1: “If 
therefore Zeus is the fire, and Hera the earth and Hades the Air [6 ay] and Nestis [a Sicilian 
water-goddess] is water, these are elemental principles [otovyeta], fire, water, air. Nothing of 
them are a god, neither Zeus, nor Hera, nor Hades.” In the same chapter, section 4, line 1, 
Athenagoras: “Zeus is the fiery hot being [1 Céovea odcia] according to the Stoics; Hera the 
air, and while the name is uttered together, if it is linked to itself, Poseidon is drink [1 méatc].” 

2 E.g. Hera sounds like dp, while Zeus’ domain, «iyo, sounds like ai®j¢ “burning.” Also, 
the Stoics associated Zeus with the verb Zéw “I heat.” 
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A Stoic philosopher living at the time of the emperor Nero, L. Annaeus 
Cornutus, wrote a work with uncertain title, called Theologiae Graecae Com- 
pendium, in which traditional and etymological understandings of the gods 
are merged into Stoic physical theory. In 33.12-14 Cornutus attempts to dis- 
tinguish Zeus from Hephaestus: “For the aether and the translucent and 
pure fire is Zeus [6 ev yap al€yp xal td Stavyes nal xadapov nde Zevs Eott], but 
the air mixture [&epoutyés] even in use is ‘Hephaestus’ ["Heatotoc], being 
named from ‘set on fire’ [8a], whence also from Zeus and Hera they say 
he comes, but some say only from Hera. For thick flames receive their exis- 
tence somehow as it were being from only air [&x Lovov tod &épo¢] heated 


up.” 

Plutarch (c. AD 46-126), Roman Questions 40, explains that the priest of 
Jupiter does not anoint himself “in the open air,” because it not “proper or 
decent for sons to strip in their father’s sight .... Now Jupiter is our father, 
and whatever is in the open air [év tat8pw] is in some way thought to be 
particularly in his sight.” Likewise, Plutarch explains, just as people avoid 
stripping in shrines and temples, so they avoid “the open air and the space 
beneath the heavens since it is full of gods and spirits” (tov Ura8pov cepa xal 
Tov Umoupdviov, dvta xal Pedy xal Sadvev peotov) (Plutarch, Mor. 4). 

There are four other sources from the second and third centuries aD that 
support associating Zeus with air/aether and supreme power. First, in the 
Orphic Hymns 5.1 (of uncertain date, possibly first to third ap) the hymn 
“To Aether [Ai8époc¢]” begins with “Yours are Zeus’ lofty dwelling and endless 
power [xpc&tog atév] ....""> Second, the Roman historian Dio Cassius writes 
of the final conflict of Pompey and Octavian (Augustus) at Thessaly that 
the battle was ended just as Pompey’s camp suffered thunder strikes and 
there was seen an “airy fire” (dp déptov) over Octavian’s camp that then 
shot over to Pompey’s camp. Anyone knowing the attributes of Jupiter with 
thunder and air (and sometimes fire) would know that Octavian was given 
“divine” sanction to be the sole ruler of Rome, according to Dio’s account. 
In that same paragraph Dio records that other portends occurred across 
the empire related to and announcing Octavian’s victory. Third, Lucian 
in his The Double Indictment or Trials by Jury (late second c.) relates the 
traditional view that “high above where one walks the air [&epohatéw] of 
the clouds, there the great Zeus in heaven is born along driving the flying 


113 Translation from Apostolos N. Athanassakis, The Orphic Hymns: Text, Translation, and 
Notes (Texts & Translations 12; Graeco-Roman Religion Series 4; Missoula, MT: Scholars Press, 


1977), 10-11. 
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chariot” (33.15). Finally, the Alexander Romance (possibly dated in third c. 
AD) provides characteristics of metals and gems in relation to the gods (e.g. 
Helos crystalline, Ares bloodlike, Hermes emerald-like) and ascribes to “the 
so-named Zeus aerial (air-like) attributes” (6 5¢ Aeyopevos Zevs céptoc). 


4.3. The Demonization of Rome as 
“the Dominion of Satan” in Jewish Apocalyptic Thought 


It might seem odd for Paul not to have “named” either Caesar Nero or 
Jupiter and rather instead to make oblique reference to them as “the ruler 
of the authority of the air.” The only further description provided is the 
appositional clause which grammatically relates “the ‘authority’ of the air” 
(both words in the genitive case) to “the spirit [genitive case] now working 
in the sons of disobedience.” Universally interpreters (sometimes collapsing 
“the ruler” [accusative case] into “the ‘authority’ of the air”) have identified 
this entity as the devil or Satan."> However, if my interpretation is correct, 
namely, that Eph 2:2b refers to the emperor as the ruler and to Jupiter as 
the authority of the air, then what was Paul communicating here? Does he 
intend an open reference to the emperor and the patron god of Rome to be 
understood as the ultimate evil spirit, Satan? Was this intended as double 
entendre? It would appear so, which raises several questions:"° First, are 
there precedents in the Jewish thought-world that essentially de-mystified, 
un-masked, and effectively demonized Rome? Was the emperor and Rome 
seen as promoting evil and disobedience? And, second, what might account 
for this maneuver here in the context of Ephesians? My working assumption 
is that Paul was strategically communicating to his gentile audiences. These 
questions are treated below. 

First, are there precedents in the Jewish thought-world that essentially 
de-mystified, un-masked, and effectively demonized Rome? Yes. These arise 
out of apocalyptic Jewish texts associated with Qumran (The Community 
Rule and War Scroll) and from the second century (Ascension of Isaiah and 
3Enoch) and rabbinical traditions.” So, Paul in Ephesians may stand in this 


114 This is found in recensions 8, y, and Byzantina, with the later two using an alternative 
adjective dépwvog which has the same meaning. 

45 Glenn Graham, An Exegetical Summary of Ephesians (2nd ed.; Dallas: SIL International, 
2008), 109; Werner Foerster, “dm,” TDNT 1:65, is typical: “In line with early Christian thinking, 
Paul links with this the idea of an organized kingdom under the single ruler Satan [Eph 2:2].” 

N6 Other questions which are not able to be addressed here include, Are there other places 
in Paul’s writings in which Paul addressed paganism and the emperor? How did he do so? 

U7 See in Wink, Naming the Powers, 30-33. 3 En. 14:2; 26:12 interprets (perhaps) the seventy 
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trajectory of Jewish thought in which it was understood that Rome was 
governed by Satan. A few commentators have noted the relation of Qumran 
to Ephesians,"* and particularly to Paul’s use of the language of “sons of 
disobedience’ in 2:2 and 5:6."° These “sons of disobedience” in 5:6 were in 
“darkness” (5:8), recalling phraseology of ideological distinction found at 
Qumran. What has remained unclear, however, is what relation Qumran 
ideology has with Ephesians apart from this basic notion. Two Qumran 
documents seem particularly helpful for ideological comparison. 

The opening of the Community Rule (1QS, dated early in the first cen- 
tury BC) calls for a separation of “the sons of light” from the “sons of darkness” 
by hating them (1QSI, 10).° These “sons of darkness” will falter under the era 
of “the dominion of Belial.” The community reconfigures holy spaces within 
the context of being “a holy council, associates of an everlasting society” (II, 
25) “in conformity with an eternal plan’ (II, 21). To renew covenant, first, the 
priests shall proclaim all the Lord’s “merciful favours towards Israel” (I, 21). 
Then “the levites shall recite the iniquities of the children of Israel, all their 
blameworthy offences and their sins during the dominion of Belial” (I, 22- 
24). The Hebrew stem indicating “walk” (797) is used next in a litany of con- 
fession for entrance into the covenant (I, 25), before then there is provided 
a description of “the mercy of God” in the bestowing of grace and “favour for 
eternal peace” (II, 1-4). However, curses and wrath await the wicked, who 
will receive no mercy: “May he [God] lift the countenance of his anger to 
avenge himself on you, and may there be no peace for you by the mouth 
of those who intercede” (II, 9). This person does not have forgiveness but 
receives curses and God’s wrath. This is due to his having “idols” (II, n, 17), 
having “the stubbornness of his heart” (II, 25-26), and walking in wickedness 
(III, 1-6). Conversely, it is “by the holy spirit of the community, in its truth” 
that a person is “cleansed from all his iniquities,’ by his complying “with all 
the laws of God ... in order to walk with perfection on all the paths of God” 


shepherd angles of 1 En. 89-90 as being under Satan who is the angel of Rome and the ruler 
of the seventy princes of the kingdom of the world. 

118 See discussion of Dahl, “Ephesians and Qumran.” 

U8 Eg. Gnilka, Epheserbrief, 14-117 and Schnackenburg, Ephesians, 92, who compiles the 
different references to sons of darkness, sin, injustice, disaster, or corruption in 1 QS, 1 QM, 1 
QH, the Damascus Document, as does Gaster, The Dead Sea Scriptures, in English Translation 
(3rd ed.; Garden City, NY: Anchor, 1976), 557-559. 

120 Translations here of portions of the Dead Sea Scrolls are from The Dead Sea Scrolls Study 
Edition (ed. and trans. Florentino G. Martinez and Eibert J.C. Tigchelaar; Leiden; New York: 
Brill, 1997-1998). 
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(III, 6-12). These thoughts are a preamble for the “Instructor” (9°39) (III, 
13) to provide revelation about the two spirits behind the sons of light and 
the sons of darkness. For the former, it is the “Prince of Lights”; for the latter, 
it is the “Angel of Darkness” who has “total dominion over the sons of deceit; 
they walk on the paths of darkness. From the Angel of Darkness stems the 
corruption of all the sons of justice, and all their sins, their iniquities, their 
guilts, and their offensive deeds are under his domain in compliance with 
the mysteries of God” (III, 20-23). 

These broad narrative themes from the opening of 1QS correspond quite 
strikingly to what we see in Eph 2:1-22. Ephesians moves from confession of 
sins (2:1-3) related to an evil spiritual authority (2:2), to descriptions of God’s 
mercy and grace (2:4—7), God’s plan to have a community of good deeds 
(2:8-10), to boundary markers of who is in and out of God's people (2:11-— 
19) in securing peace (2:14), and to the role of God’s Spirit (2:18) as access 
for people to become God’s holy temple (2:19—-22). Some themes of 1QS may 
be found as Paul further describes a community which is to grow “into the 
perfect man” (4:13), to be governed by truth (4:15, 24f.) which is learned in 
Jesus (i.e. the Instructor) and as instructed by him (4:21) to walk in God’s 
ways (4:32—5:2). 

However, there are some major differences between Community Rule 
and Ephesians. The opening of the Community Rule seems primarily to be 
“intramural” in its perspective, not focusing on the nations (although this is 
not completely absent), whereas for Ephesians Gentile inclusion is shown 
to be central in God’s salvific purposes. Another notable difference is that 
in Ephesians the law is not to be followed, but rather has been abolished 
(2:14-15). Instead, a complete obedience is given to the abolisher of the 
Law, namely, Jesus Messiah, the Son of God, who is the political Lord of the 
unified body and an exemplar (4:7-16, 20-24, 4:32—5:2, etc.). 

The other text of Qumran that speaks of “sons of darkness” is the War 
Scroll (1QM) which may be dated fifty years either side of Christ's birth.” 
It would appear to be an updated installment for “the Instructor” (“"D@7), 
the title found in the Community Rule. The sons of light will fight “against 
the sons of darkness,” who have some fundamental relation to “the army of 
Belial” (I, 1), used at times virtually interchangeably (I, 12-13). Also included 
in the mix are “the bands of the Kittim of Ashur’” (I, 2). Pivotal to the battle 
is the end of “the rule of the Kittim’” (1, 6): 


121 Reflecting the consensus of dating is Vermes, The Dead Sea Scrolls in English, 104. 
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And on the day on which the Kittim fall, there will be a battle, and savage 
destruction before the God of Israel, for this will be the day determined by 
him since ancient times for the war of extermination against the sons of 
darkness. On this (day), the assembly of the gods and the congregation of 
men shall confront each other for great destruction. The sons of light and 
the lot of darkness shall battle together for God’s might, between the roar 
of a huge multitude and the shout of gods and of men, on the day of the 
calamity. It will be a time of suffering fo[r al]] the nation redeemed by God. Of 
all their sufferings, none will be like this, hastening till eternal redemption is 
fulfilled. And on the day of their war against the Kittim, [t]he[y] shall go out 
[to] destruction. In the war, the sons of light will be strongest during three 
lots, in order to strike down wickedness; and in three (others), the army of 
Belial will gird themselves in order to force the lot of [light] to retreat. There 
will be infantry battalions to melt the heart, but God’s might will strengthen 
the he[art of the sons of light.] And in the seventh lot, God’s great hand will 
subdue [ Belial, and al] the angels of his dominion and all the men of [his lot.] 


(I, 9-15) 


Furthermore, in IV, 1-2 in the description of formations and banner, it relates 
that “On the banner of the tho|us]and they shall write: ‘God’s fury unleashed 
against Belial and against all the men of his lot so that no remnant (is left) 
and the name of the commander of the thousand and the names of the 
commanders of his hundreds.” This is holy war. 

Who were the Kittim? Who was Belial? The Kittim are to be identified 
as the Romans (cf. different recensions of LXX of Dan 11:30). As for Belial 
(alternatively named Beliar), the spiritual figure is Satan, but can also take 
on human form. Sibylline Oracles 3.63 indicates “Then Beliar will come from 
the Sebasténoi,” probably meaning the line of the Augusti, i.e. the Augustan 
family line which concluded with Nero.” Nero too is born of Zeus and Hera 
(Sib.Or. 5.140). Likewise, The Ascension of Isaiah 4.1-4 indicates that Beliar 
“will descend from his firmament in the form of a man, a king of iniquity, a 
murderer of his mother—this is the king of the world ... This angel, Beliar, 
will come in the form of that king ....he will act and speak like the Beloved, 
and will say, ‘I am the Lord, and before me there was no one.’” The likely 
identity of this human figure is the emperor Nero, who was well-known to 
have murdered his mother.” Regardless of the dating of these portions of 
these two documents, the view was in circulation in the second half of the 


122 HE. Del Medico, “L identification des Kittim Avec Les Romains,” VT 10 (1960): 448-453. 

123 OTP 1:360. 

124 JJ. Collins, The Sibylline Oracles of Egyptian Judaism (DSSBL13; Missoula, MT: SBL, 1974), 
80-88. 
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first century that Nero could be identified with Beliar/Belial; what would 
foster such an association was the view that Rome was under Satan’s control. 

What may have fostered these identifications in Jewish Apocalyptic 
thought was that Nero was announced as “the good spirit [Satuwv] of the 
inhabited world” at the time of his ascension. Found among the papyri of 
Oxyrhynchus were the notes of a commander dating to aD 54 for the public 
announcement of Nero’s ascension to the throne: 


Fulfilling the debt to his ancestors, the manifest god Caesar [évpavijg Ged¢ 
Katoap] has departed to them, and the expected and hoped for [éAmtcOeic] 
imperator of the world [ts oixovpevys] has been proclaimed: the good spirit 
of the world [aya8dc Saiuwv dé tij¢ cixovpevys], the origin [dey | of [ [the great- 
est of] ] all good things, Nero has been proclaimed [a&nodédextat] Caesar. For 
this reason, all of us ought to wear wreaths and sacrifice oxen, to show to all 
the gods our gratitude. Year 1 of Nero Claudius Caesar Augustus Germanicus, 
on the twenty-first of the month New Augustus.! 


That this titulature continued to be understood for Nero is seen in an 
honorary inscription (between aD54 and 59) in Egypt for his selection of 
a good governor. Nero is called “the good spirit of the inhabited world” [6 
ayabdg Sainwv tH¢ oixovuevys].”° Alexandrian coinage (billon tetradrachm) 
depicts this in AD58—59 on the obverse Nero with laureate head and the 
letters NEPO. KAAY KAIX XEBA TEP AYTO (“Nero Claudius Caesar Sebastos 
Germanicus Autokrater”) and on the reverse a picture of the Agathodaemon 
serpent and the words NEO ATA® AAIM (translated “New Good Spirit”).”” 
Furthermore, Nero is hailed “heavenly Zeus” (ovpavioto Atds) (AD 62), in 
an epigram of Leonides of Alexandria, one of Nero’s flattering clients; this 
same Leonides gave a celestial globe (c. AD 63) or “heavenly model” (Ovedviov 
yetunuc) to “Poppaea, wife of Zeus [= Nero], Augusta” [Hommata, Atds edu, 
LeBaotiac].”° Thus, Nero was willing to consider himself and to be consid- 
ered a “god,” Jupiter Zeus, on earth more than his imperial predecessors." 
Second, what might account for this maneuver in Eph 2:2b of linking 
the emperor ruler with Jupiter the authority of the air and with the evil 


125 P.Oxy. 1021.8 (from Oxyrhynchus ap 54), translated in Sherk, The Roman Empire, 61-62; 
Greek text from Smallwood, Documents Illustrating, 32, no. 47. 

126 OGIS 666; IGRR I 1110; SB 8303, translation is from Sherk, The Roman Empire, 64; Greek 
text from Smallwood, Documents Illustrating, 126-127 no. 418. 

227 Information from http://www.wildwinds.com/coins/ric/nero/t.html. 

128 DLL. Page, Further Greek Epigrams (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1981), 533 
No. XXIX, translated in Sherk, The Roman Empire, 110, no. 70A. 

129 Page, Further Greek Epigrams, p. 535 no. XXXII. 

180 Collins, Sibylline Oracles, 82. 
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spirit working among wicked people? Simply put, Paul displays a dissuasive 
rhetoric that links sinful conduct of Gentiles to the ruler of the gentile world. 
He effectively demonizes Nero and Rome’s patron god, Jupiter (the symbol 
of Roman military and imperial rule), and associates this later authority with 
“the spirit working in the sons of disobedience.” The emperors broadly pro- 
moted paganism and idol worship, and this is Paul’s concern." In addition, 
Nero accepted blasphemous divine titles and associations, and his insa- 
tiable immoral conduct was well-known (see Suetonius, Nero 26-38; Dio, 
Roman History, 61-62). So, undoubtedly the imperial character of Nero 
trickled down to his subjects, and matches the description of “the sons of 
disobedience” in Eph 5:6, which is the general statement referring to any 
individual who was “sexually immoral” (dpvos), “impure” (dxd&8aptos), or 
“covetous man, who is an idolater” (mAeovexty ... ciSwAoAdteNs) in 5:5. 

Elsewhere in the Pauline literature, Paul understood that behind idols 
were “demons” (datyovtc). In 1Cor 10:20 he said, “I imply that what pagans 
sacrifice, they sacrifice to demons and not to God. I do not want you to 
be partners with demons” (NRSV). Why does Paul avoid using Saiuwv in 
Ephesians? Probably, as argued by Werner Foerster, and as was the case 
among Jewish writers, “Aatuwv is avoided because it is too closely associated 
with positive religious elements, whereas Satpdvov indicates from the very 
first the hostile spirits of popular belief.”"* But in Ephesians, Paul uses “spirit” 
(2:2) and later “devil” (4:27; 6:1) and “the evil one” (6:6). There is here a 
clear progression of mal-identification. This choice of “spirit” in 2:2 may be 
influenced by the fact that “In Judaism the conception of spirits is based on 
that of angels.” Otherwise, we have noted above in the Qumran Community 
Rule (1QS) the teaching of the two contrasting spirits affecting humanity, 
and it may be that as Paul sought to address the sin of the gentile world that 
this understanding was useful. In Ephesians, however, it is not the Spirit of 
God that is put into direct contrast with “the spirit working [¢vepyéw] among 
the sons of disobedience,” but simply God, who is “working” (évepyéw) (1:11, 
20; 3:20) and “strengthening” (xpatoatdw) by the Holy Spirit (3:16). 


131 Gnilka’s instinct (Epheserbrief, 15) to relate the description of Eph 2:2 to Gentiles’ 
conversion out of paganism by citing 1Thess 1:9 “you turned to God from idols” is sound, 
although it is not given a precise and relevant referent, since Gnilka understands Eph 2:2 to 
refer to the Egyptian god Aion. Jupiter/Zeus, the head of the pantheon, would be best suited 
as a referent and target of attack. 

132 See generally Grant, Nero, esp. chs. 2-5. 

133 Foerster, “Saiuwv, Sapoviov, xtA.,” TDNT 2:12. 

134 Foerster, “Saiuwv, Satydviov, xtA.,” TDNT 2:12. 
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But, we must understand that after elaborating upon God’s exaltation 
of Christ to the highest position (1:20—22), the real benefit rhetorically and 
ideologically is to shake the audience from the moral influence of pagan rule 
and idolatry (cf. 4:17-19), epitomized by the ruling emperor and popular 
understandings of Jupiter-Zeus. In contrast to the emperor and Jupiter- 
Zeus, God the Father and Jesus Christ the Lord become the model of moral 
character (4:32-5:2) and the embodiment of truth (4:21) and the “perfect 
man” into which the political community is to grow (412-13). This elevated 
understanding of political leadership or “statesmanship” corresponds with 
Greco-Roman ideas of the ideal king. Indeed, for Paul there is only “One 
Lord” (4:5), Jesus the Messiah, the Son of the only God (4:13). 


5. CONCLUSION 


Jupiter-Zeus in the broader Mediterranean world was associated with 
supreme power and authority, especially over the events in the air, but also 
even identified as air/aether in various scholia. The Roman emperors were 
additionally associated, if not identified, with Jupiter starting with Augustus. 
Thus, an audience, which heard Paul’s statement in Eph 2:2 of “the age of this 
world” along with “the ruler of the authority of the air” and was acculturated 
with the Greco-Roman Pantheon and the currents of Roman imperial ideol- 
ogy and propaganda, would naturally equate these phrases to the emperor 
and Jupiter-Zeus. 

The results of this study also raise questions about the proper inter- 
pretation of Paul’s thought about Roman authorities (e.g. Romans 13), and 
whether there is further evidence of his view. One passage in particular, 2 Cor 
4:4, has caught my attention that speaks of “the god of this age’—a sen- 
timent used of emperors.” For, in 2Cor 4:5a Paul clarifies, “For we do not 
preach ourselves, but Jesus Christ as Lord” (Ov yap eautods xnpdacopev dc 
"Ingobtv Xptotov xvptov). The implication is that some others claim them- 
selves to be “Lord,” a title the emperors enjoyed. In this regard, one wonders 


135 On Nov 19, 2011 I presented a paper “‘The god of this age’ (2Cor 4:4) and Paul’s Empire- 
Resisting Gospel” in the Intertextuality in the New Testament Session at the Annual Meeting 
of SBL in San Francisco. I described at length the Roman Triumphal and cultic processional 
themes commencing at 2:14 and extending to 7:2, as well as investigated the lexical and 
argumentative contours of these chapters in light of the archeology of Corinth in support 
of identifying the emperor as the god of this age. In the center of the Corinthian Forum was a 
large statue of Augustus upon which was engraved “To the god Augustus ...” Such aconclusion 
extends the research of Bruce Winter in his various writings, who explores the impact of the 
emergent imperial cult on the Corinthians. 
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about the possible connection 4:4—5 might have with the reference to Beliar 
in 2Cor 6:8, since Beliar was in some Jewish apocalyptic texts identified 
as someone from the line of Augustus (Sib. Or. 3.63) and even the emperor 
Nero (Mart. Ascen. 4.1—4)."° It seems likely that Paul was already combating 
the influence of the imperial cult and propaganda in 1Cor 8:1-6 and 10:- 
23 for the sake of properly grounding the theological and moral allegiance 
of his believing audiences. If so, then the letter to the Ephesians represents 
additional evidence of Paul’s continued theological polemics within ancient 
socio-political-religious context. 


136 Tn the new Brill Exegetical Commentary series, I will have the opportunity to explore 
the possibility and significance of these historical allusions as I write the volume on 2 Corin- 
thians. 


THE PRAGUE SCHOOL OF LINGUISTICS AND 
ITS INFLUENCE ON NEW TESTAMENT LANGUAGE STUDIES 


Jan H. Nylund 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The period from 1910 to 1930 was a time when a number of theoretical sys- 
tems saw the light of the day in Central Europe: psychoanalysis, neoposi- 
tivism, phenomenology, the Warsaw School of logic, Gestalt-psychology— 
and the structuralism of the Prague School of Linguistics.! The Prague School 
arose in the liberal-minded Prague of the 1920s and came to have an enor- 
mous influence on multiple fields within world linguistics as well as other 
academic fields. The Prague School of linguistics, or the Ecole de Prague, 
was established by Vilém Mathesius in the mid-1920s. The school had its 
most active time in the 1920s and 1930s, or more precisely, from 1926 to 
the outbreak of World War II. The instrumental role that the Prague School 
linguistics played for the development of structuralism and for integrating 
theoretical linguistics cannot be overrated.’ 

This article addresses the relevance of the development of structuralism 
and functionalism within Prague School linguistics in relation to its adop- 
tion within New Testament Greek language studies. It is the thesis of this 
article that a great deal of the research that has been done within the disci- 
pline of New Testament language studies in the last decades, and especially 
the last 20 years, draws on ideas and concepts of the Prague School of Lin- 
guistics. 

The introduction contains an survey of the beginnings of structuralism; 
the first main section surveys the development of Prague School linguis- 
tics in nine subsections. The second main section, Prague School Linguistics 
within New Testament Language Studies, surveys the development of New 


! Lubomir DolezZel, “Structuralism of the Prague School,” in Raman Selden, ed., The Cam- 
bridge History of Literary Criticism, Volume 8. From Formalism to Poststructuralism (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 2001 [1995]), 33-34- 

2 Philip A. Luelsdorff, “Introduction,” in Philip A. Luelsdorff, ed., The Prague School of 
Structural and Functional Linguistics (Amsterdam: John Benjamins, 1994), 1. 
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Testament Greek linguistics, followed by a chronological account highlight- 
ing elements of Prague School linguistics within New Testament language 
studies. 

As defined by Giulio Lepschy, structural linguistics can be said to des- 
ignate “those trends of linguistic thought in this century which deliberately 
and explicitly tried to gain an insight into the systematic and structural char- 
acter of language.”’ The term structuralism was coined by Roman Jakobson 
in 1929 in a paper in which he states: 


Were we to summarize the leading idea of present-day science in its most vari- 
ous manifestations, we could hardly find a more appropriate designation than 
structuralism. Any set of phenomena examined by contemporary science is 
treated not as a mechanical agglomeration but as a structural whole, and the 
basic task is to reveal the inner, whether static or developmental, laws of this 
system.* 


Structuralism® was originally a view that derived from the insight as to how 
the physical world was organized into a “network of interrelated dynamic 
mechanisms.” This perspective was gradually transferred to the “products 
of the human mind as well as to the mind itself.” This was the beginning of 
‘structuralism’. The process of beginning to view the mind in the same way 
as physical matter—scientifically referred to as reductionism—was long and 
slow and is till going on. Seuren defines structuralism in the human sciences 
as the “the study of the structures that play a role in interpretation pro- 
cesses.”° Linguistic structuralism can be said to have had its beginning in the 
second half of the 19th century and its end around 1960, even though struc- 
turalism in a sense can be seen as still an integral part of modern linguis- 
tics, since the problems yet to be solved concern the relationship between 
speech sounds and cognitive structures “in such a way that comprehension 
takes place.”” 

Two central figures of early European structuralism were Jan Baudouin de 
Courtenay (1845-1929) and Ferdinand de Saussure (1857-1913). As Baudouin 
was working at the University of Kazan’ with the philosopher and psychol- 
ogist M. Kruszewski (1851-1887), he made a number of insights that were 


3 Giulio C. Lepschy, A Survey of Structural Linguistics (London: Faber and Faber, 1972), 36. 

4 Roman Jakobson, quoted in Dolezel, “Structuralism of the Prague School,” 37. 

5 This subsection will follow the outline of Pieter A.M. Seuren, Western Linguistics: An 
Historical Introduction (Oxford: Blackwell, 1998), 140-177. 

5 Seuren, Western Linguistics, 141. 

7 Seuren, Western Linguistics, 142. 

8 Kazan is located more than 700 km east of Moscow. 
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to be highly influential within structuralist linguistics in Europe. Baudouin 
made a distinction between language on a psychological and a physical level 
and succeeded to adopt the notion of structure to the sounds of language. In 
cooperation with Kruszewski he developed the concept that speech sounds 
are “the manifestation of psychological sound images” as words are formed.® 
These sound units were called phonemes—a term coined by Kruszewski. 
Baudouin became the father of phonology, the functional study of sounds 
of speech. Baudouin and his followers also coined several other technical 
terms that today are the stock-in-trade of any linguistic work: morpheme, 
distinctive feature, grapheme, alternation and syntagm. Many of Baudouin’s 
ideas were further developed by the scholars of the Prague School of Lin- 
guistics.’° Baudouin brought his ideas with him all the way from Kazan to St. 
Petersburg and Warsaw where he lectured. His students brought his ideas 
to University College London where his theories soon were incorporated 
in the teaching at the Department of Phonetics. Through scholars in East- 
ern Europe, such as Nikolai Trubetzkoy and Roman Jakobson, phonology 
became a sub-discipline of linguistics.” 

Ferdinand de Saussure started his studies in natural science, but soon 
shifted to comparative linguistics and in 1878/1879 he published Mémoire sur 
le systéme primitif des voyelles dans les langues indo-européennes in which he 
introduced the famous laryngeal theory that explained a number of irregu- 
larities in vowel changes in several Indo-European languages; he was proved 
right fifteen years after his death when the Hittite language, deciphered in 
1917, was found to contain a sound with exactly those characteristics that 
he had predicted. In 1880 de Saussure presented his doctoral thesis on the 
genitive absolute in Sanskrit, the last of his publications, except for an odd 
number of articles. After that he lapsed into a depression and involved him- 
self in occult speculations. In a letter to a friend he attributed his depression 
to his struggle with the problems of method, system and structure in lin- 
guistics. Between 1906 and 1911 de Saussure reluctantly gave three courses on 
general linguistics at the University of Geneva that became the basis for the 
posthumously published Cours de linguistique générale (1916) whose con- 
tent is based on notes by his students and some of his own notes. This work 
is one of the most cited linguistics works in linguistic literature.” However, 


° Seuren, Western Linguistics, 144. 

10 Edward Stankiewicz, Baudouin de Courtenay and the Foundations of Structural Linguis- 
tics (Lisse: Peter de Ridder Press, 1976), 9-10. 

1 Seuren, Western Linguistics, 144-145. 

12 Seuren, Western Linguistics, 145-147. 
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Aarsleff® has argued that de Saussure most likely derived the bulk of his 
basic ideas—the concept of sign and valeur, the langue and parole classifica- 
tion and the distinction between diachrony and synchrony—from a friend 
and colleague, the then famous philosopher and historian Hippolyte Taine 
(1828-1893), who was one of the first to express the concepts from which the 
structuralist movement was to grow, especially in his work De l’ intelligence." 

De Saussure sought to establish linguistics as an independent discipline 
and introduced the three categories langage, langue and parole. Langage, 
which Seuren argues does not have any equivalent in English, includes “all 
manifestations of language: physical, physiological, psychological, social” 
and covers both langue, “the type-level language system” and parole, “the 
token-level physical use made of the language system,” preferably translated 
as ‘speech’. However, langage, contrary to Seuren’s view, could probably 
simply be translated as language. De Saussure: 


The language system ... is a self-contained whole and a principle of classifica- 
tion. Once we assign it pride of place among the facts of ‘langage’ we introduce 
a natural order in a complex of facts that admit of no other classification." 


Langue, the language system, is described as 


a social product of the language faculty, a set of necessary conventions 
adopted by the social body to allow the use of this faculty by individuals, ... a 
principle of classification;” 


langue is 


a treasure deposited by the practice of speech in the members of one commu- 
nity, a grammatical system virtually existing in each brain, or, more exactly, 
in the brains of a set of individuals. For langue never exists completely in 
one individual, it only does so in a community. ... Langue is a system of signs 
expressing ideas.!® 


Parole, on the other hand, is described as 
an individual act of free will and intelligence, in which we distinguish: 


1) the combinations by means of which the speaking subject makes use of 
the language code in order to express his personal thought; 


13 Hans Aarsleff, From Locke to Saussure: Essays on the Study of Language and Intellectual 
History (London: Athlone, 1982), 356-371. 

14 Seuren, Western Linguistics, 146-147. 

15 Seuren, Western Linguistics, 148. 

16 Ferdinand de Saussure, Course, 25 (quoted in Seuren, Western Linguistics, 148). 

17 Ferdinand de Saussure, Course, 25 (quoted in Seuren, Western Linguistics, 148). 

18 Ferdinand de Saussure, Course, 30, 33 (quoted in Seuren, Western Linguistics, 148). 
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2) the psycho-physical mechanism enabling him to externalise these combi- 
nations.’ 


Seuren remarks that for de Saussure, the focus of the language system, 
langue, is the word, whereas sentence syntax is seen as part of parole. 
However, all syntagms that are governed by rules, such as morphological 
constructions and word groups based on “habitual patterning,’ belong to 
langue, though the distinction between the two is not always clear-cut. De 
Saussure’s view of the language system as word-based would prove to be an 
obstacle and less fruitful than a system with the sentence as the primary 
unit.2° Another concept in de Saussure’s incipient linguistic theory was the 
distinction between signifier and signified that together make up “the sign 
as a lexical unit.’”” De Saussure: “The linguistic sign unites not a thing and 
a name, but a concept and an acoustic image.’”” Generally speaking, the 
sign is arbitrary except in the case of onomatopoeia, but once the sign 
is established “it is a social fact.”* This applies to “the primitive lexical 
elements,” as opposed to combinations that are rule-governed with new 
complex meanings.” 

The third important contribution of de Saussure is the distinction 
between diachrony and synchrony, or otherwise put, that between the “his- 
torical and the systematic aspect of language.’”* In de Saussure’s time the 
study of language was entirely concerned with the diachronic perspective. 
Yet another distinction made by de Saussure is the one between syntag- 
matic and associative (later referred to as paradigmatic). Syntagmatic rela- 
tions are those between elements brought together in a syntagm, which is 
a “morphological construction or a set phrase or locution.””° Associative— 
or paradigmatic—relations “exist between a given sign and others that are 
somehow similar.” From the viewpoint of de Saussure the langue system 
consists of “the associative [paradigmatic] relations and the syntagmatic 
relations of words and morphemes with respect to each other.” 


Ferdinand de Saussure, Course, 30-31 (quoted in Seuren, Western Linguistics, 149). 
Seuren, Western Linguistics, 149-150. 

Seuren, Western Linguistics, 152. 

Ferdinand de Saussure, Course, 98 (quoted in Seuren, Western Linguistics, 152). 
Seuren, Western Linguistics, 152. 

Seuren, Western Linguistics, 152. 

Seuren, Western Linguistics, 153. 

Seuren, Western Linguistics, 154. 

Seuren, Western Linguistics, 154. 
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In retrospect, the three distinctions, langue /parole, diachrony/synchrony, 
syntagmatic/associative | paradigmatic] have proved fruitful for modern lin- 
guistics. Though, Seuren also points to weaknesses in de Saussure’s Cours, 
arguing that it is marked by inconsistency and confusion and fails to recog- 
nise the importance of syntactic structure. Nevertheless, within linguistic 
theory the Cours became the standard work in Europe and many scholars 
were influenced, especially in Prague and Copenhagen. Leonard Bloomfield, 
who reviewed the Cours, was clearly appreciative of de Saussure’s ambition 
to make linguistics an autonomous discipline and he himself took the ini- 
tiative to the founding of the Linguistic Society of America in 1924.8 


2. THE PRAGUE SCHOOL OF LINGUISTICS 


2.1. The Prague School of Linguistics and Ferdinand de Saussure 


As the Prague Linguistic School was established some ten years after the 
publication of de Saussure’s Cours, the question naturally arises how and 
to what extent the Prague School was influenced by de Saussure’s work. 
In “Ferdinand de Saussure and the Prague School of Linguistics,” FrantiSek 
Cermak discusses this issue. In his introduction he notes that “The relation- 
ship between the Saussurean doctrine and the Prague School of Linguistics 
is neither simple nor stable.”” About two years after the Cercle had been 
started both Mathesius and Trnka respectively published analyses of de 
Saussure’s Cours. After that more or less every Prague linguist made frequent 
reference to the work of de Saussure.*” Cermak overviews the relationship 
between the Cours and the Prague circle under three headings: (i) Some 
of the originally Prague principles (ii) Saussurean principles that are not 
present in the Prague School (iii) Joint Saussurean and Prague principles. 
Under the first heading Cermak notes the concept of function, originat- 
ing from Mukaiovsky; the centre-periphery opposition, which derives from 
Mathesius’s term potentiality dated to 1911; Mathesius’s term potentiality, i.e. 
synchrony, which was truly a revolution in the area of language; Mathesius’s 
language nomination, which is the “counterpart of his functional syntax;” 


28 Seuren, Western Linguistics, 155, 57. 

29 Frantisek Cermak, “Ferdinand de Saussure and the Prague School,” in Eva Haji¢ova, 
Oldtich LeSka, Petr Sgall and Zdena Skoumalova, eds., Travaux de Cercle Linguistique de 
Prague n.s. Prague Linguistic Circle Papers, 2 (Amsterdam: John Benjamins, 1996), 59. 

30 Cermak, “Ferdinand de Saussure and the Prague School,” 60. 
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and, finally, the theme-rheme opposition also by Mathesius.” Under Saus- 
surean principles that are not present in the Prague School, Cermak notes 
that although valeur (value),” état de langue (language state) and associa- 
tion, i.e. paradigm,** are primary concepts for de Saussure they are rarely 
used by Prague School linguists. The Prague linguists also avoided langage 
because of its vagueness and because the meaning of the term is open 
to different interpretations. The difficulty of finding appropriate words to 
translate the Saussurean trichotomy langue-parole-langage into Czech, and 
particularly langage, might have contributed to the non-usage of this con- 
cept. Dealing with Joint Saussurean and Prague principles, Cermak men- 
tions the synchrony-diachrony distinction, the langue-parole dichotomy and 
the concept of sign/unit/entity. However, the synchrony-diachrony distinc- 
tion has been the object of much debate from the very beginning of the 
Prague School. Much of the discussion has resulted from misunderstand- 
ings. Cermak, drawing on de Mauro, concludes that de Saussure’s distinction 
between synchrony and diachrony primarily is a methodological one where 
the different perspectives by necessity are separated, whereas de Saussure 
at the same time acknowledges that, since language is in a constant state 
of fluctuation, there can be no sharp diving-line between synchrony and 
diachrony.** 


2.2. The Beginnings and Development 
of the Functional-Structural Approach 


As to the important contributions of Vilém Mathesius and Josef Zubaty, we 
note that while Zubaty focused on diachrony and identifying weak spots in 
the Neogrammarian approach, Mathesius was not satisfied with mere neg- 
ative criticism. Seeking to develop a method that would meet the needs of 
a synchronic analysis of language Mathesius developed a “linguistic charac- 
terology of language,” that is, a systematic description of the sum of typical 
features of a certain language.*° The Prague School “claimed for its approach 


31 Cermak, “Ferdinand de Saussure and the Prague School,” 62-63. 

32 Here it should be noted that both Jakobson and Trubetzkoy used this term several times 
in phonology (Cermak, “Ferdinand de Saussure and the Prague School,” 64). 

33 Hjelmslev later contributed to the concept of association and introduced the word 
paradigm (Cermak, “Ferdinand de Saussure and the Prague School,” 64). 

34 Cermak, “Ferdinand de Saussure and the Prague School,” 64. 

35 Cermak, “Ferdinand de Saussure and the Prague School,” 66. 

36 Josef Vachek, The Linguistic School of Prague: An Introduction to its Theory and Practice 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1966), 6. 
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not only the epithet ‘structuralist, [—] ... pointing out that no element of 
language can be duly evaluated if considered in isolation from the other ele- 
ments of that same language [-] ... but the epithet ‘functionalist’ as well.”*” 
These two terms are used to underline the fact that “any item of language 
... exists solely because it serves some purpose, because it has some func- 
tion ... to fulfil.’** This means that the Prague School view of language is 
not one of an independent entity, “hermetically separated from the extra- 
lingual reality,” but, on the opposite, one where the primary function of 
language is to reflect and make reference to this reality.*° Essentially it was 
Mathesius’s view of language that was the foundation of the functionalist 
approach. Mathesius put forth a theory of ‘functional sentence perspective; 
using terms equivalent to what is now referred to as theme—rheme.” Even 
though the beginning of the classical period of the Prague group may be 
dated to the 6 October 1926, when the first public meeting of the Cercle 
Linguistique de Prague was held, many of the ideas typical of the Prague 
group were already voiced and even printed much earlier, as instanced in 
a lecture by Vilém Mathesius, who founded the group, in the Royal Czech 
Learned Society in 1911. In this eloquent lecture a synchronic approach to 
phenomena of language is advocated, an approach that was to characterise 
world linguistics, especially after the publication of Ferdinand de Saussure’s 
Cours de linguistique Générale a few years later. However, some of the con- 
tent of this famous lecture remained unknown to most linguists, since the 
paper was not translated into a world language until 1964, when the lec- 
ture was translated into English.” Mathesius later pointed to two linguistic 
currents prevalent in the 20’s: the genetically comparative and the analyt- 
ically comparative. The former developed an exact scientific method, but 
had a tendency towards “atomistically isolating the facts” that were exam- 
ined and, moreover, fell short in demonstrating a structural understanding 
of languages. The latter one had a clear understanding of the synchronic per- 
spective of language, but lacked in precision and scientific accuracy. Being 
aware of the strong and weak points of each perspective, Mathesius endeav- 
oured to find a synthesis of the best features of both approaches.” Roman 


387 Vachek, Linguistic School, 6. 

38 Vachek, Linguistic School, 7. 

39 Vachek, Linguistic School, 7. 

40 Seuren, Western Linguistics, 158. 

41 Vachek, Linguistic School, 4. 

4 Josef Vachek, “Prolegomena to the History of the Prague School of Linguistics,’ in Eva 
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Jakobson presented important ideas in 1925, the year before the Circle was 
started, suggesting an approach to language from a teleological perspective. 
He stated that the constructive factor in language is task, that the language 
system does not have an existence that is independent of function, or pur- 
pose.’ Jakobson criticized the linguistic scholarship of the second half of the 
1800s for not realizing this basic fact: 


A concept of language as such is a fiction. Just as there do not exist laws of 
a general card game equally applicable for blackjack, poker, and for build- 
ing a house of cards, so, likewise, linguistic laws can be established only for a 
system determined by a specific task. .... But today we know: communicative 
language with its orientation toward the object of the utterance and poetic 
language with its orientation toward the expression itself represent two dif- 
ferent, in many respects opposed, language systems ...*4 


The Prague School arose in opposition to the atomistic perspective of the 
Neogrammarian School and the overemphasis on historicism.* The lin- 
guists of the Prague School emphasize the centrality of the function of the 
elements of the language, the contrast of elements of language to each other 
and the whole system or pattern that these contrasting elements make up 
and, finally, the study of sound systems. Vachek argues that the Ecole de 
Prague properly should be referred to as “the Prague approach to some basic 
linguistic problems.” Trnka asserts that even though the term ‘structural- 
ism’ is used broadly about the School of Geneva, the Prague School, the 
Copenhagen School and in association with Leonard Bloomfield,” Mathe- 
sius’s term functional linguistics should be used about Prague School linguis- 
tics, glossematics for the linguistics of Hjelmslev and descriptive linguistics 
for linguistics in the spirit of Bloomfield.** Juri Derenikovich Apresjan states: 
‘If the American descriptive linguistics is ‘a prescription for description’ and 
the Copenhagen glossematics is a general semiotic theory, then the Prague 


43 Jindfich Toman, The Magic of a Common Language: Jakobson, Mathesius, Trubetzkoy, 
and the Prague Linguistic Circle (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1995), 96. 

44 Roman Jakobson, “Konec basnického umprumactivi a Zivnostnictvi,” Paésmo 14/15 (May 
1925): 1-2. 

45 Luelsdorff, “Introduction,” 1. 

46 Vachek, Linguistic School, 3. 

47 These schools have in common their deviation from the atomism and psychologisation 
of the Neogrammarian School, on the one hand, and the will to establish linguistics as 
an independent science on the basis of the notion of the linguistic sign, on the other 
(Bohumil Trnka, Selected Papers in Structural Linguistics: Contributions to English and General 
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functional linguistics is (ideally) a theory of real natural language phenom- 
ena and processes.”® A hallmark of the Prague School has been not to focus 
on theoretical problems alone but to pay attention to practical issues that 
can be derived from theoretical insights.® It has also been maintained by 
Simon Clarke that the Prague School is essentially influenced by Husserl 
in its opposition to psychologism. The Prague School views language as 
“autonomous reality” and linguistics is therefore “a teleological discipline 
that seeks the structure of the language not through an introspective psy- 
chology, as de Saussure continued to believe, nor through a search for a 
purely formal connection, as Chomsky later thought, but by relating linguis- 
tic form to linguistic function.” In fact, when Jakobson introduced Husserl 
before he lectured before the Circle in 1935, he underlined “the fundamental 
importance of his logical research for the modern development of general 
linguistics, especially syntax, semantics, and noetics, and for the liberation 
from the stifling impact of psychologism.”” 

Even though the Prague School essentially was a movement with domes- 
tic roots, the co-operation with linguistics from other traditions, such as 
Roman Jakobson and Nikolai Trubetzkoy, was vital for the development of 
the Prague School and contributed to its width. Both Jakobson and Trubet- 
zkoy soon became the most well known members of the Prague School. In 
the Czech wing of the Prague School—especially Mathesius-Havranek— 
the functional approach was the dominating factor, whereas in the Russian 
wing the interest was mainly centred on the systemic, or “the structural 
make-up of language system.” This meant that the Russian wing attempted 
to reach the maximum of generalisation that was possible, whereas the 
Czech wing sought to establish “the intimate systemic situation obtaining 
in the analysed language, including niceties and delicacies as must be disre- 
garded by a scholar intent on maximum generalization.”™ This tension and 
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differentiation of focus was vital in maintaining such a broad coverage of 
the linguistic field within the Prague School.® Paul L. Garvin states: “The 
cognitive elements of structuralism are thus two orders of entities—the 
whole and the parts, and the two orders of relations—the function of the 
whole and the relations between the parts.”* 

It should be pointed out that the Prague School never was a dogmat- 
ically unified body except regarding the acceptance of structuralism and 
functionalism as general approaches; a great variety has been demonstrated 
in the actual implementation of these general principles.” Oldtich Leska 
comments that upon reading through the texts of the Circle “basic notions 
like function, structure are used without definition, apparently assuming 
that one can understand them sufficiently on the basis of their graphic 
conception.’ However, he also notes that in Mukarovsky’s functional struc- 
turalism, function is defined as “a mode of the subject’s self-realization vis- 
a-vis the external world.’ In the 4os the relationship between function 
and structure was further investigated by Trnka. The functional perspec- 
tive is described as “the result of a process in which the linguistic struc- 
ture becomes internalized; the user by experiencing (interpreting) language 
adopts its structure as a tool of (self) expression.” 


2.3. Roman Jakobson, Nikolai Trubetzkoy and Markedness 


A few words should be said about Roman Jakobson and Nikolai Trubetzkoy 
and especially as pertaining to their development of the markedness con- 
cept. Roman Jakobson had founded the Moscow circle of linguistics when 
he was 19. In 1917, Sergei Karcevskij, who had been part of de Saussure’s small 
audience at the university of Geneva, brought de Saussure’s ideas to Moscow. 
Jakobson embraced these ideas and after the revolution he went to Prague. 
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In Prague he worked closely with Nikolai Trubetzkoy, who undertook the 
task to analyse the sound systems of all the world’s languages. In relation to 
de Saussure, Jakobson agrees that language is a system of signs that relate 
to each other on the basis of their distinctiveness, but whereas “for Saussure 
language is form, not substance, Jakobson argues that form is inseparable 
from substance.’ As to de Saussure’s synchrony / diachrony dichotomy, 
Jakobson argued that insight into the functional development over time 
was essential for the understanding of the present shape of language. To 
resolve this conflict of perspectives, Jakobson resorted to the concept of 
markedness. By reference to the mark, Jakobson could “reintegrate history 
into the synchronic analysis of the linguistic signifier,” since “[t]he position 
of a sound on the markedness hierarchy determines not only its present 
value but its past history and its future stability.’ Jakobson transferred 
the concept to morphology, demonstrating that marked units are longer 
and conceptually more complex, whereas unmarked units are shorter and 
conceptually simpler and that this difference is iconically signalled.“ In 
his Principles of Phonology from 1939, Nikolai Trubetzkoy defines correla- 
tions between parallel oppositions by the usage of the terms of marked and 
unmarked.® Jakobson uses the same terminology of markedness in his arti- 
cles “Zur Struktur des russischen Verbums’ from 1932 and “Beitrag zur allge- 
meinen Kasuslehre” from 1936. To Jakobson “all oppositions [are] ... binary 
and privative."” Trubetzkoy was the one who originally came up with the 
idea of the marked/unmarked opposition when he was on holiday in France 
in July 1930. On 31 July he writes to Jakobson, suggesting that in phonolog- 
ical oppositions one of the elements is distinguished by a mark; it is marked 
as opposed to the simple and unmarked element. Jakobson responds in a 
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letter 26 November 1930, expressing his appreciation of the idea: “I am com- 
ing increasingly to the conviction that your thought about correlation as a 
constant mutual connection between a marked and unmarked type is one 
of your most remarkable and fruitful ideas. It seems to me that it has a sig- 
nificance not only for linguistics but also for ethnology and the history of 
culture.” As mentioned earlier, this notion of marked and unmarked oppo- 
sitions was later transferred to the area of morphology. 


2.4. The Founding of the Prague Linguistic Circle 


Though the first public meeting of the Prague Linguistic Circle was held 
in 1926, the first informal gathering was held 13 March in 1925 when Vilém 
Mathesius invited Roman Jakobson, Bohumil Trnka and Sergei Karcevskij to 
his home. These four men represented very different backgrounds. Mathe- 
sius was a professor of English and a protestant,” Jakobson was an avant- 
gardist and Formalist, employed by the Soviet diplomatic mission in the 
city of Prague and by many considered a Russian spy,” Karcevskij” was a 
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Russian émigré” and social activist and Trnka was Mathesius’s assistant 
and a lecturer in English philology. As the founder of the group, Mathesius 
was the natural president of the Circle but Jakobson, who was vice presi- 
dent, was definitely the uniting person of the group, its spiritus agens.“ The 
first public meeting in 1926, on 6 October, was held at the Prague Univer- 
sity at the English department where Mathesius was the director. Present 
were Mathesius, Jakobson, Trnka, Havranek, Rypka and Henrik Becker, who 
was the reader.” The new collective zeitgeist, as opposed to the individu- 
alistic spirit of the pre-war period, to some extent aided the development 
of the newly founded circle.” Other decisive factors were the liberal spirit 
that characterized Prague under Tomas Garrigue Masaryk—the Czechoslo- 
vakian prime minister who was also a professor—that was conducive to 
bringing together a multi-national team of scholars; Mathesius’s determi- 
nation;” and the attendance of East European scholars.” Even so, Toman 
comments, “[t]he degree of integration achieved in the Prague Circle was 
unprecedented. The Circle became a meeting ground for Czechs, Russians, 


between intellectual and emotive functions of language. Syntactical problems were also 
among his interests. In summation, Karcevskij’s level of grammatical analysis was probably 
not exceeded by any of the early members of the Circle, Mathesius possibly excepted (Toman, 
Magic, 107, 109). 

73 The Russian community of scholars in Prague at this time played a significant role. After 
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Ukranians, and Germans, for traditional scholars and for leftists.’ In 1930 the 
Circle gained official status as it was registered. In the first paragraph of its 
by-laws, it is stated: 


The purpose of the society “Prague Linguistic Circle” is to work on the basis 
of functional-structural method toward progress in linguistic research.” 


Regarding the means to reach this goal six were listed: 


(i) regular membership meetings with lectures and debates; (ii) business 
meetings; (iii) public meetings the purpose of which is promotion of inter- 
est in questions of general linguistics; (iv) establishing commissions for the 
collective work on scholarly problems; (v) publishing of scholarly literature; 
(vi) establishing and maintaining of specialized archives and library.®° 


Seventeen members are listed at the end of the document: B. Trnka, V. Math- 
esius, P. Bogatyrev, V1. Buben, O. Fischer, B. Havranek, O. Hujer, R. Jakobson, 
L. Kopeckij, V. Machek, J. Mukarfovsky, F. Oberpfalzer, E. Rippl, G. Ruzicic, 
J. Rypka, Fr. Slotty and M. Weingart.®! 

As to the number of people attending, once the official Circle meetings 
were launched, there were rarely above ten and never above fifteen the first 
three years of the Circle. In the 1930s there were sometimes larger meetings, 
for instance when lectures on language culture were held some 100 people 
came and when Edmund Husserl lectured in 1935 there were 45 persons 
attending.” The Circle itself came to have some 50 members of various 
nationalities. 

The meetings were generally focused on a number of shared topics: 
synchrony and diachrony; anti-psychologism; the view of language as a 
social convention; linguistic activism, i.e. the conscious use language,** Or, 
in Jakobson’s words: “the idea of a conscious and intentional intervention 
into the life of language, ...;”*° a teleological view of language; language con- 
tact; language convergence; phonology; the new concept of structure; the 
layered structure of language; and markedness.* To approach language syn- 
thetically, to have the courage to write a synthetic work—as opposed to the 
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“monographist” character of positivism—was much favoured; anything else 
was considered to be an expression of “scholarly impotence or of the lack of 
scholarly courage.”®” 


2.5. The Rapid Growth and 
Development of the Prague Linguistic Circle 


At the first meeting of the Prague School on 6 October 1926, the then 
young scholar from Germany, Dr. Henrik Becker, spoke on the subject “Der 
Europaische Sprachgeist,” analysing the parallel development among sev- 
eral cultured European languages, with a focus on syntactic and semantic 
loans. After the meeting it was decided that there would be continued meet- 
ings every month, and later there would be meetings twice a month. Already 
at the fourth of these meetings the famous Roman Jakobson spoke on “The 
Concept of the Sound Laws and the Teleological Principle.” At the First Inter- 
national Congress of Slavicists in 1929, the Prague group presented a num- 
ber of collectively prepared Théses, which were well received. The so-called 
Théses is a detailed description of the linguistic analysis on the basis of the 
Prague School principles for approaching language facts.** This approach 
was referred to as structurally functional. The Théses was prepared by a com- 
mittee consisting of Mathesius, Jakobson, Havranek and Mukaiovsky.®® The 
Théses were presented in Czech and French to the Congress that approved 
them and immediately created an international committee of ten linguists 
that were to do research, analysing the Slavonic languages according to the 
principles of the Prague School. The Congress was also the starting point 
for publications of the Prague School; the first two volumes of the famous 
series Travaux du Cercle Linguistique de Prague were published in imme- 
diate connection to the Congress. The first volume, Mélanges linguistique, 
contained among other things the French version of the Théses.°° In 1929 
the Prague group took the daring initiative to the International Phonolog- 
ical Conference, as a preparation for the Linguistic Congress at Geneva in 
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1931, which was also a success for the functional structural approach. Dur- 
ing the phonological conference the International Phonological Association 
was founded with Nikolai Trubetzkoy as its president.” The papers from this 
conference were published in volume number four of the series Travaux du 
Cercle Linguistique de Prague (see below).° In 1931 the Prague School pub- 
lished a booklet in honour of the Czechoslovak president (and professor), 
Toma’ Garrigue Masaryk, in connection to his eightieth birthday, treating 
linguistic issues in his work. At the Amsterdam Congress in 1932 the term 
“L’Ecole de Prague” was used for the first time—by the organisers of the 
congress—to refer to the Prague scholars. This was clearly a witness to the 
success of the Prague scholars who had then only been publicly active for 
three years.® In 1935 the periodical Slovo a Slovenost (The Word and Ver- 
bal Art) was started by the Prague Circle. Until the end of the classical 
period of the Prague School, that is, 1939,°” when World War II broke out 
and Czechoslovakia was occupied by the Nazis, eight volumes of Travaux of 
the Circle had been published.® 


2.6. Travaux du Cercle Linguistique de Prague (1929-1939) 


The first volume of Travaux du Cercle Linguistique de Prague (1929-1939), 
Meélanges linguistiques dédiés au premier Congrés des philologues slaves® 
from 1929, is introduced by Théses,'° which, as mentioned, is a program- 
matic description of the fundamental perspectives of the Prague School 
view of language, where the purposiveness of language is underlined.” 
Théses is divided into nine sections. The first section, Problémes de Méth- 
ode Découlant de la Conception de la Langue comme systéme et importance de 
ladite Conception pour les Langues Slaves, addressing the issue of problems 
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of method from the viewpoint of a systemic understanding of language, 
deals with this issue in four subsections: (a) Conception de la langue comme 
systeme fonctionnel: In its capacity as a human activity, language is part of 
the purposefulness of this activity. Language is best explained from the view- 
point of the intention of the speaker. “De ce point de vue, la langue est un 
systéme de moyens d’expression appropriés a un but.” (b) Taches de la méth- 
ode synchronique. Ses rapports avec la méthode diachronique. The optimal 
way to understand the character and essence of a language is by the means 
of a synchronic analysis. The approaching of a language as a functional sys- 
tem is also necessary “dans |’ étude des états de langue passés, qu’ il s’ agisse 
de les reconstruire ou d’en constater |’ évolution.’” Regarding the synchronic- 
diachronic pair “[o]n ne saurait poser de barriéres infranchissables entre les 
méthodes synchronique et diachronique comme le fait I’école de Genéve.” 
In diachronic research, the notions of function and system are necessary ele- 
ments or else “elle []’ étude] est incomplete.”°? However, the reverse depen- 
dence is also true: 


[L]a description synchronige ne peut pas non plus exclure absolument la 
notion d’évolution, car méme dans un secteur envisagé synchroniquement 
existe la conscience du stade en voie de disparition, du stade présent et du 
stade en formation; les éléments stylistiques sentis comme archaismes, en 
second lieu la distinction de formes productives et non productives sont 
des faits de diachronie, que |’on ne saurait éliminer de la linguistique syn- 
chronique.’ 


(c) Nouvelles possibilités d’emploi de la méthode comparative: As to the com- 
parative method, it has sometimes been used mostly for genetic problems. 
However, the comparative method is a method “propre 4 permettre de 
découvrir les lois de structure des systémes linguistiques et de |’ évolution de 
ceux-ci.” (d) Lois d’enchainement des fait d’évolution linguistique: The view of 
arbitrary change in language is giving way to “la notion de |’ enchainement 
selon de lois de faits évolutifs (nomogénése).”" 

The second section deals with Taches a aborder par l’étude d’un sys- 
téme linguistique, du systéme slave en particulier in two subsections: (a) 
Recherches relatives a l’dspect phonique de la langue (b) Recherches sur le mot 
et le groupement des mots.' 
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The third section, Problémes des recherches sur les langues de diverses 
fonctions, addresses this issue in three sections: (a) Sur les fonctions de la 
langue: The investigation of language requires rigorous attention to lin- 
guistic functions in their variation and to the manner in which they are 
implemented in the particular case under consideration. Significant traits 
for characterising language are “l’intellectualité ou l’affectivité des manifes- 
tations linguistiques.” These two features either interpenetrate one another 
or the one dominates the other. 


Le langage intellectuel manifesté a surtout une destination sociale ..., le lan- 
gage émotionnel ou bien a également une destination sociale quand il se pro- 
pose de susciter chez |’ auditeur cértaines émotions (langage émotif), ou bien 
est une décharge de |’ émotion, opérée sans égard a!’ auditeur. 


In the social role of language it is necessary to distinguish its relationship 
to the extra-linguistic reality, which is either communicative “c.-a-d. qu'il 
est dirigé vers le signifié” or poetical “c.-a-d. qu il est dirigé vers le signe lui- 
méme, ...”” (b) Sur la langue littéraire: Even though the standard language 
is grammatically and phonologically conservative, it is continually creative 
with regard to vocabulary. Also, “La distinction de la langue littéraire se 
fait grace au réle qu’elle joue” i.e. as a means of communicating matters 
of culture, science, philosophy, politics, law, administration and religion, 
its vocabulary is expanded and made precise and systematic.!® (c) Sur la 
langue poétique: The domain of poetry has for a long time been neglected 
within linguistics. It is necessary to develop synchronic principles for the 
description of poetic language, “en évitant I’erreur, souvent commise, qui 
consiste a identifier la langue de la poésie et celle de la communication.” 
The different levels that can be noted in poetic language interpenetrate to 
the extent that it is 


impossible d’ étudier lun d’ entre eux sans prendre égard aux autres, ce qu’ ont 
souvent fait les historiens de la littérature. .... le langage poétique tend a met- 
tre en relief la valeur automne du signe, que tous les plans d’ un systéme lin- 
guistique ... prennent, dans le langage poétique, des valeurs autonomes plus 
ou moins considérables. Les moyens d’ expression groupés dans ces plans ... 
tendent ... dans le langage poétique a s’ actualiser [become foregrounded]."° 
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As to the means of foregrounding: 


Le parallélisme des structures phoniques réalisé par le rythme du vers, la 
rime, etc., constitue |’ un des procédés les plus efficaces pour actualiser [fore- 
ground] les divers plans linguistiques. 


and 


Le vocabulaire de la poésie est actualisé [foregrounded] de la méme fagon que 
les autres plans de la langue poétique. 


and 


Une abondante possibilité d’actualisation poétique [poetic foregrounding] 
est offerte par /a syntaxe a cause de sa liaison multiple avec les autres plans 
de la langue poétique ...” 


Methodologically, the least developed area within poetic language “c’ est la 
sémantique poétique des mots, des phrases et des unités de composition 
de quelque étendue.’ As to the orientation of the study of poetics: “I’ indice 
organisateur de l’art, par lequel celui-ci se distingue des autres structures 
sémiologiques, c’est la direction de intention non pas sur le signifié, mais sur 
le signe lui-méme.”"” 

The remaining seven sections, which we will not deal with in detail, are: 
(iv) Les problémes actuels du slave d’église. (v) Problémes d’une transcrip- 
tion phonétique et phonologique dans les langues slaves. (vi) Principes de la 
géographie linguistique, leur application et leur rapport a la géographie ethno- 
graphique en territoire slave. (vii) Problémes slaves relatifs a un atlas linguis- 
tique, surtout lexical. (viii) Problemes de méthode de la lexicographie slave. 
(ix) Importance de la linguistique fonctionnelle pour la culture et la critique 
des langues slaves. 

The second section of the book contains a number of études, the first of 
which is Bohumil Trnka’s “Méthode de comparaison analytique et gram- 
maire comparée Historique,” where he compares comparative linguistics 
with the synchronic approach of de Saussure: “En face de la méthode his- 
torique, ou, selon la terminologie de Saussure, diachronique, on a la méth- 
ode de comparaison analytique ou synchronique.”* Among other things, 
Trnka notes that 
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La grammaire analytique [the synchronic approach] admet en outré la pos- 
sibilité de la comparaison d’états de langue entre langues apparentées de 
loin seulement ou pas du tout apparentées, et permit ainsi de constater 


de tendances linguistiques et des catégories grammaticales plus générales 
14 


Tinka argues that the two methods complement each other in the study 
of phases of development of languages that are related." Then what is the 
primary difference between the two methods? Trnka’s answer is: 


Ce n’est pas, comme le croit de Saussure, le fondateur de |’ école de Genéve, 
le temps, éliminé dans I’ étude synchronique a!’ encontre de |’ étude diachro- 
nique; le point décisif est le but de |’ étude. On emploie la méthode syn- 
chronique quand on compare des systémes linguistiques, que ceux-ci repré- 
sentent des stades successifs d’ une méme langue ou des stades de langues 
apparentées ou non." 


With regard to the diachronic method he asserts: “Au contraire, la gram- 
maire historique vise 4 déterminer |’ ordre de succession des faits, qu’ elle 
suit dans leur développement linéaire, ...”™” 

In “Zur allgemeinen Theorie der phonologischen Vokalsysteme,” Niko- 
lai Trubetzkoy makes a phonological comparison of the vowel systems of 
a great number of languages and concludes: “Ich glaube oben gezeigt zu 
haben, dafé die Struktur der phonologischen Vokalsysteme gewissen allge- 
meinen Regeln und Gesetzen unterworfen ist, deren Zahl bei weiterer und 
tieferer Untersuchung der Sprachen des Erdkreises noch vermehrt werden 
kann.”"’ In “Rapport de la ligne phonique avec!’ ordre des mots dans les vers 
tchéques” Jan Mukayovsky deals with la ligne phonique, that is “la ligne expi- 
ratoire, ... la ligne d’ intonation ... et le mode de liaison des syllabes” in Czech 
poetry."® In “Contribution a |’ étude de la traduction,’ Louis Brun discusses 
the problem of translating the imperfect (l’imparfait) between French and 
Czech.” 


4 Trnka, “Méthode,” 34. 
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The last section of this volume, “Compte-rendu de |’ activité du Cercle 
Linguistique de Prague. De |’automne 1926 aux vacances de 1929,” is of 
particular interest. In the introduction it is stated: 


En octobre 1926, sur l’initiative du prof. V. Mathesius, il s’est constitué a 
Prague, parmi les jeunes linguistes de cette ville, un cercle dont le membres se 
réunissent pour des communications et des comptes-rendus suivis de discus- 
sion. Les séances, mensuelles au début, devinrent bientdt bi-mensuelles.”! 


Le compte-rendu contains a list of all the lectures that were held between 
the autumn of 1926 and the spring of 1929. The speakers of the autumn 
of 1926 were H. Becker, on “L’ esprit européen et les langues;” B. Havranek, 
on “La catégorie grammaticale du passif;” and B. Ilek, on “La culture de la 
langue d’aprés de récentes publications russes.” In the 1927 list, we find 
some of the most distinguished members of the Prague linguistic circle, 
such as Roman Jakobson speaking about “La notion de lois phonétiques et 
le principe téléologique,” Bohuslav Tnka on “La sémantique et son impor- 
tance en linguistique,’ Jan MukaYovsky on “Le facteur moteur en poésie” 
and Vilém Mathesius on “Caractéres linguistiques de I’ anglais moderne.” 
The following year (1928) we find the first lectures by Nikolai Trubetzkoy: 
‘L alphabet et le systeme phonologique’” and “Comparaison des systémes de 
vocalisme.”” 

The second volume of Travaux du Cercle Linguistique de Prague is Remar- 
ques sur l’ évolution phonologique durusse comparée a celle des autres langues 
slaves, also from 1929, authored by Roman Jakobson.” 

The third volume, from 1930, by Bohumil Trnka, is On the Syntax of the 
English Verb from Caxton to Dryden. In this work, Trnka traces the develop- 
ment of English syntax from the time of the first printed books to the time 
of Dryden and Milton. He notes the end of “the syntactic and phonological 
interpenetration’ of English and French and the rise of the Latin influence 
on English. In his exposition he deals with the English tenses, verbal aspect, 
the use of the auxiliary Do, impersonal verbs, subjective and objective verbs, 
causatives, voice, mood, infinitive, -ing verbid and the past participle. With 
regard to verbal aspect, Trnka discusses Streitberg’s investigation of aspect 
in Germanic languages, and Gothic in particular. Streitberg notes incon- 
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sistencies in the translation of Greek imperfects and aorists into Gothic. 
Trnka then investigates aspect in English, dividing it into two series with 
the ingressive, continuative and terminative in the first and the perfective and 
imperfective in the second. 

The fourth volume of the series, Réunion Phonologique Internationale 
Tenue a Prague from 1931, deals with phonology in some 20 papers, all 
presented at the international phonological conference held in Prague 18- 
21 December in 1930. The most renowned contributors are, of course, Nikolai 
Trubetzkoy, writing on “Die phonologischen Systeme,’ “Gedanken tiber Mor- 
phonologie” and “Phonologie und Sprachgeographie” and Roman Jakobson, 
writing on “Die Betonung und Ihre Rolle in der Wort- und Syntagmaphono- 
logie,” “Uber die phonologischen Sprachbiinde” and “Prinzipien der his- 
torischen Phonologie.” Other prominent contributors are Kar] Bihler, Vilém 
Mathesius, Bohuslav Trnka and Jan Mukayovsky.”> Of special significance 
and interest is Nikolai Trubetzkoy’s “Die phonologischen Systeme,’ in which 
he introduces the concept of markedness in korrelativen Gegensatzes: 


Die zwei Glieder eines korrelativen Gegensatzes sind nicht gleichberechtigt: das 
eine Glied besitzt das betreffende Merkmal (oder besitzt es in seiner positiven 
Form), das andere besitzt es nicht (oder besitzt es in seiner negativen Form). Wir 
bezeichnen das erste als merkmalhaltig, das zweite—als merkmallos. 


Trubetzkoy points out that it is not “einerlei, welches Glied der Korrela- 
tion als das merkmalhaltige, und welches als das merkmallose betrachtet 
wird” and “Sowohl das merkmalhaltige, wie das merkmallose Glied eine 
jeden Korrelation besitzen ganz spezifische und dabei ganz objektive Eigen- 
schaften, durch die ihre positive oder negative Rolle in der gegebenen Kor- 
relation bestimmt wird.””’ 

The fifth volume in the series is Nikolai Trubetzkoy’s Description Phono- 
logique du Russe Moderne, Deuxiéme Partie. Das Morphonologische System 
der Russischen Sprache, from 1934." 
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Etudes dédiées au quatriéme congrés de linguistes” is the sixth volume in 
the series and contains a broad variety of topics, such as phonology, gen- 
eral syntax, the adverb, verbal aspect, secondary clauses, culture and lan- 
guage, commerce language, literary history, music, case theory and language 
taboos, some of which topics will be accounted for here. Vilém Mathesius, 
writing “On some Problems of the Systematic Analysis of Grammar,” states 
that a systematic analysis of a language only can be done from a synchronic 
point of view since this helps us to correctly understand a certain language 
“as an organic whole.” He goes on arguing that a profitable analytical com- 
parison of different languages “as strictly comparable systems” can only be 
performed from a functional perspective, “since general needs of expression 
and communication common to all mankind, are the only common denom- 
inators to which means of expression and communication ... can reasonably 
be brought.”*° Mathesius notes that “The relative importance of a linguistic 
fact within the grammatical system of a given language can be ascertained 
only from the point of view of the whole system, that is by considering its 
real function within the system, ...”"! 

In “Beitrag zur allgemeinen Kasuslehre. Gesamtdeutungen der russis- 
chen Kasus,” Roman Jakobson analyses the Russian case system. In the 
section Das Gesamte Kasussytem, Jakobson discusses the characteristics of 
the different cases in relation to each other and assigns different degrees 
of markedness to each case respectively. Jakobson: “Je mehr Korrelations- 
merkmale der Kasus in sich tragt, desto vielfaltiger wird die Geltung des 
bezeichneten Gegenstandes in der Aussage beschrankt und herabgedriickt, 

132 

The seventh volume in the series is Nikolai Trubetzkoy’s famous work 
Grundziige der Phonologie from 1939, which he worked on the weeks before 
he died. In preparation for this work Trubetzkoy analysed and worked 
through some 200 phonological systems, from which material he intended 
to bring out illustrations in support of the thesis of his main work. However, 
he did not live to complete this quest, except for a minor portion dictated 
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from his deathbed." In Grundziige Trubetzkoy discusses the important con- 
cept of markedness, suggesting three kinds of oppositions: the privative, the 
gradual and the equipollent. Privative oppositions 


sind solche, bei denen das eine Oppositionsglied durch das Vorhandensein, 
das andere durch das Nichtvorhandensein eines Merkmales gekennzeich- 
net sind, z.B. “stimmhaft’—“stimmlos,” ... Das Oppositionsglied, das durch 
das Vorhandensein des Merkmals gekennzeichnet ist, heist “merkmaltra- 
gend,” das durch das Fehlen des Merkmals gekennzeichnete Oppositionsglied 
“merkmallos.”34 


Trubetzkoy comments that this type of opposition is extremely important 
for phonology.* Gradual oppositions “sind solche, deren Glieder durch ver- 
schiedene Grade oder Abstufungen derselben Eigenschaft gekennzeichnet 
sind, ...” However, Trubetzkoy notes that this kind of opposition is fairly 
infrequent and of less importance.’° Equipollent oppositions “sind solche, 
deren beide Glieder logisch gleichberechtigt sind, d. i. weder als zwei Stufen 
einer Eigenschaft noch als Verneinung und Bejahung einer Eigenschaft gew- 
ertet werden, ...” Equipollent oppositions are in all systems the most fre- 
quent ones.’” 

Etudes phonologiques. Dédiées a la mémoire de M. le Prince N.S. Trubet- 
zkoy (1939) is the last and thickest volume in the series."* Except for two 
short articles by Trubetzkoy, in one of which, “Aus meiner Phonologischen 
Kartothek,” Trubetzkoy discusses the phonological system of the Dungan 
language, which is spoken in Central Asia by a Chinese group, the vol- 
ume contains a broad variety of topics, such as phonology, vowel duration, 
phonemes, structuralism, problems in written language, morphophone- 
mics, intonation differences in East-Norwegian, Baltic German, Polish verse, 
stress in German and Dutch, stress shift in Slavic languages, Italian phonol- 
ogy, the phonology of Aranta (Australian tribal language), Mandarin pho- 
netics, Castilian Spanish, the consonant system of Uraltgermanisch, lan- 
guage typology, the phonology of historic French, diachronic phonology, 
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palatisation in ancient Greek, Scandinavian Runic writing, and the German 
vowel system. 

Positive responses to the linguistic ideas of the Prague School followed 
especially in the United States (Edward Sapir and Leonard Bloomfield), 
Denmark (H.J. Uldall) and the Soviet Union and in the work of O.A. Lapteva 
and O.B. Sirotinina (Soviet Union), Michael Halliday (Australia), M. Bily 
(Sweden), A. Wollmann, H. Gerzymisch-Arbogast and B. Koenitz and many 
others. 


2.7. World War II and the End of the 
Classical Period of the Prague School 


At the centre of focus of the Prague School in the 1930s was phonemics, 
whereas typology and morphemics increasingly became the centre of atten- 
tion in the 1930s and 1940s. Luelsdorff asserts that subjects, such as seman- 
tics, syntax, stylistics and discourse analysis could not be dealt with until 
much later due to the delay brought about by the Second World War as well 
as the ideological turmoil that followed."° There may be a certain truth in 
this, though Vilém Fried has pointed out that the width of functional linguis- 
tics studies within the Prague School from its very birth was considerably 
greater than often is assumed. This has certainly mainly been due to the fact 
that much of the work that was done either in Czech or Slovak remained 
untranslated and therefore inaccessible to a broader audience.” 
Trubetzkoy and Jakobson had been the main exponents within Prague 
School phonology and had decided its development up till 1939. When 
Jakobson came to the United States his ideas merged with those current 
there and thus Prague School phonology was successfully incorporated and 
had a lasting influence. However, this was not the only influence of Jakobson 
in the United States. In 1942 Jakobson gave lectures at the Ecole Libre des 
Hautes Etudes, presenting Saussurean ideas in his own radically modified 
format. The ethnologist Claude Lévi-Strauss, who attended his lectures, 
reformulated his work into a structuralist ethnological approach, which 
resulted in an intellectual movement in France in the 1950s, both in literary 
studies and all the human sciences, where recognition was given to Jakobson 
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and de Saussure as originators of the movement. In the early 1950s Jakobson 
was teaching at Harvard and made friends with the young Noam Chomsky, 
who developed his universal grammar on the basis of Jakobson’s conviction 
regarding universal hierarchies that are shared by all languages.” 

Even though the activities of the classical Prague School did not end 
with the beginning of World War II, the work of the Prague School was 
constrained in several ways: the Czech universities were closed down, Tru- 
betzkoy died in 1939, the Jewish Roman Jakobson had to flee from the Nazis 
through Denmark and Norway to Sweden" and ultimately migrated to the 
United States in 1941, and in 1945 Mathesius died. It took quite a few years 
before the Prague group recovered and even then to a limited extent. The 
Prague group returned to teaching and research in the period between 1945 
and 1950, but then Marxist dogmatism put an end to the activities.“* The 
short period of democracy directly after the war, from 1945-1948, are by 
some described as the most productive time of Prague School structural- 
ism. Jan Mukayovsky’s Paris lecture on structuralism at the Institut d’ Etudes 
Slaves in 1946 was the last and most terse one for the foreign audience.“ The 
last Prague Circle meeting seems to have been held on 12 May 1952, when 
V. Skalicka spoke on dialects.“° During the Communist period Marrism was 
first the officially promoted doctrine of Soviet linguistics, but in June 1950 
Stalin decided to strengthen his political position and therefore replaced 
Marrism with his own Stalin linguistics.” 

In hindsight the importance of the Prague School cannot be overesti- 
mated when it comes to the preservation of the notions of the functional 
sentence and the theory of topic and comment for over 50 years, despite 
the strong dominance of various forms of theoretical grammar, especially 
transformational generative grammar."* The Prague School was historically 
important because it was the one place where the old debate of the subject- 
predicate relation was still stirring, though with reference to concepts such 
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as “functional sentence perspective” or “topic-comment distinction.” This 
aspect of the Prague School found new relevance in the mid-1980s when 
it merged with work done in other parts of the world, in particular in the 
United States, such as information structure and “discourse bound modes 
of presentation,” where the concepts of topic and comment are again rele- 
vant." 

Linguistics work in the tradition of the Prague School was preserved in 
the Linguistic Association that organised specialists in general linguistics 
and in the Group for Functional Linguistics, which primarily organized schol- 
ars within Romance, Germanic and English linguistics. Petr Sgall and Eva 
Hajicova, who kept the Prague School alive during the communist period, 
officially re-established the Prague Linguistic Circle in 1992, the official 
name being Cercle Linguistique de Prague. 


2.8. The Prague School Renewal and Its Legacy 


The Copenhagen School was one of the schools that were strongly influ- 
enced by the Prague School, even though it was much smaller. The Copen- 
hagen School was essentially centred on one powerful person, Louis Trolle 
Hjelmslev, whose theory on glossematics was a highly abstract language the- 
ory where attention to form over substance was taken to its logical extreme, 
though his theory had few followers. However, his theory deserves some 
recognition as a precursor of Chomsky’s generative grammar.” With regard 
to the view on function and the Copenhagen School and the Prague School, 
Cermak comments that the difference between the two schools “may appear 
great in conclusions and findings of both approaches, perhaps, but not 
so in their premises.”** Hjelmslev considers two perspectives on function, 
the first one related to goal, aim and task, which is a main Prague School 
view, and second, function as relation and dependence. However, Hjelm- 
slev came to focus on the latter one. Jangfeldt observes that Hjelmslev in 
fact was a member of the Prague Linguistic circle, which fact indicates 
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that Hjemslev clearly sympathised with and subscribed to Prague School 
linguistic ideas. Another follower of the Prague School was the London 
School, where J.R. Firth was one of the main figures and to whom lan- 
guage was polysystemic, “incorporating an infinite number of interdepen- 
dent micro-systems which overlap the traditional levels of analysis.” Firth 
was strongly influenced by Bronislaw Malinowski, who in his turn drew on 
Jakobson’s communicative function. The London School anticipated gen- 
erative phonology and Firthian linguistics found a follower in Michael Halli- 
day’s systemic-functional linguistics.’ Even though Halliday is not a Prague 
School scholar, a quick glance in the fairly short bibliography in the recently 
published The Essential Halliday (2009) betrays Prague School influence 
through scholars such as Karl Biihler, Franti$ek Dane’ and Jan Mukayovsky 
and, of course, many references to his doctoral supervisor J.R. Firth.* 

However, the Prague School has found renewal, especially with the reced- 
ing influence of Communism. Ecole de Prague is not only a famous chapter 
in linguistic history confined to the 20s and 30s, but a tradition built upon 
and continued by post-war generations of young Czech and Slovak linguists, 
as instanced in the series Travaux linguistiques de Prague (1964-1971) that 
aimed to be a continuation of the pre-war series Travaux du Cercle Linguis- 
tique de Prague (1929-1939). The post-war series is significantly different 
than the pre-war series in several respects: with the death of Mathesius and 
Trubetzkoy, and Jakobson’s escape from Nazi-Europe to Sweden and then 
to the United States, the Prague School Circle lost its three most promi- 
nent members; the selection of topics is considerably broader and much less 
focused on phonology; most articles are in English, whereas the articles in 
the pre-war series were almost only in either French or German; there is a 
new generation of contributors stepping into the shoes of the first genera- 
tion of Prague School scholars. 

Some of the work of the classical Prague School was compiled by Josef 
Vachek in A Prague School Reader in Linguistics, published in 1964. Among 
the papers we find Vilém Mathesius’s “On the Potentiality of the Phenomena 
of Language” (originally presented in 19) where the point of departure is 
synchronic. Mathesius states that he aims to prove that “static [synchronic | 
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oscillation is, in many respects, an important feature of language phenom- 
ena, and that the recognition of this fact may be of some help in solving a 
number of important linguistic problems.” In another paper by Mathesius, 
“On Linguistic Characterology with Illustrations from Modern English,” in 
the same volume, his proposition is: “For further advancement of linguistic 
research work it is of vital importance that detailed linguistic characterol- 
ogy of single languages at different stages of their development should be 
worked up on a purely synchronic basis.” 

In the same anthology we also find articles, among others, by Tmka, 
Karcevskij, Trubetzkoy, Havranek and Jakobson, some of which articles were 
published in the earlier, now out-of-print, original Travaux. 

In Travaux linguistiques de Prague 1. L’Ecole de Prague d’aujourd’ hui 
from 1966—which volume introduces a new Travaux series—a broad num- 
ber of topics are covered, among them Bohumil Trnka’s “On the Linguistic 
Sign and the Multilevel Organization of Language,’ Karel Horalek’s article 
on “Les fonctions de la langue de la parole,’ Frantisek Danes’s chapter on “A 
Three-Level Approach to Syntax” and Jan Firbas’s exposition “On Defining 
the Theme in Functional Sentence Analysis.” 

Travaux linguistiques de Prague 2. Les problémes du centre et de la périphé- 
rie du systéme de la langue," also from 1966, comprises, as the subtitle sug- 
gests, papers on the topic of centre-periphery, among which Frantisek Danes 
deals with “The Relation of Centre and Periphery as a Language Universal,” 
Josef Vachek writes on “The Integration of the Peripheral Elements into the 
System of Language,” Oldrich Leska investigates “‘Le centre’ et ‘la peripherie’ 
des différents niveaux de la structure linguistique” and Jan Firbas addresses 
the topic of “Non-thematic Subjects in Contemporary English.” 

Travaux linguistiques de Prague 3 Etudes structurales dédiées au VI° Con- 
grés de slavistes'!” from 1968 adresses issues within the Slavonic languages. 
Here we find Bohuslav Havranek’s “Quelques Problémes de I’ Etude Diachro- 
nique de la Structure Syntactique, surtout en Slave,” Bohumil Trnka’s “On 
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Word Order in Structural Linguistics,” Jan Sabrgula’s “Transformations— 
translations—classes potentielles syntaxico-sémantiques,” Eduard Benes’s 
“On two Aspects of Functional Sentence Perspective” and Pavel Novak and 
Petr Sgall’s “On the Prague Functional Approach.” 

The last volume in the series, Travaux linguistiques de Prague 4 Etudes de 
la phonologie, typologie et de la linguistique générale, contains quite a few 
papers on phonology, but also papers on typology. FrantiSek Danes writes 
“On Linguistic Strata (Levels)’ and Ivan Poldauf on “Form and Meaning— 
Their Interplay in Morphology.” 

In the same year (1966) as the first volume of the series Travaux Lin- 
guistiques de Prague, another Prague series also started: Prague Studies in 
Mathematical Linguistics. Without going into any detail we note that this 
series, in nine volumes (1966 [ ed. DoleZel et al.], 1967 [ ed. DoleZel et al.], 1972 
[Sgall et al.], 1972 [J. Horecky et al.], 1977 [J. Horecky et al, 1978 [Horecky et 
al, 1981 [Horecky et al.], 1983 [Hajicova et al.], 1986 [ Hajicova et al.]), deals 
with topics, such as quantitative linguistics, statistical linguistics, algebraic 
linguistics and machine translation. One of the central figures within Prague 
School mathematical linguistics was Petr Sgall, who sought to synthesize 
some basic Prague School theses with methodological advances within the 
generative transformational perspective.’ 

In 1972, The Prague School of Linguistics and Language Teaching was pub- 
lished with a number of essays on various topics related to language teach- 
ing, among them, an introduction to the linguistic theory of the Prague 
School, structural morphology, structural syntax, word order, theme/rheme 
relations, functional style (i.e. register) and verbal aspect.'® In his introduc- 
tion Vachek points to the three main achievements of the Prague School: 
“the vindication of the synchronic approach,” “the stress ... on the prevail- 
ingly systemic character of language,” and “the emphasis put on the function 
performed by language in the given language community.” The radicalness 
of synchronic studies may seem like an overstatement from today’s perspec- 
tive, but when first formulated by Mathesius in 19,” five years before de 
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Saussure’s Cours de linguistique générale, it had a revolutionary ring to it. 
Jan SabrSula, who writes about verbal aspect in French, touches shortly on 
verbal aspect in Ancient Greek summarising Holt’s view that there are three 
distinctions of aspect (though he notes that Holt does not account for how 
he reaches his conclusion). Sabrgula defines aspect as “the concept of action 
by the subject who is speaking: the action can be conceived as perfective or 
imperfective.”"* He concludes that verbal aspect is a complex phenomenon 
“expressed both by grammatical and also by lexical devices, and by certain 
contextual markers.” 

In 1973, Juri Derenikovich Apresjan, in Principles and Methods of Con- 
temporary Structural Linguistics, sums up the Prague structuralist view as 
it pertains to morphology: (1) The morpheme is seen as the elementary 
unit of language and is viewed as “a bundle of elementary MORPHOLOG- 
ICAL OPPOSITIONS such as ... case oppositions, tense oppositions.” (2) A 
morphological opposition can be neutralised.” (3) Another characteristic 
of these morphological oppositions is that they are binary. In Russian, for 
instance, there are three binary oppositions: peripheral vs nonperipheral, 
directional vs nondirectional, limitational vs nonlimitational. (4) Morpho- 
logical oppositions are asymmetric in character, ie. one member in the 
opposition is marked and the other is unmarked. This applies to aspectual 
pairs in Russian as well, where the perfective verb is marked, whereas the 
imperfective verb is unmarked; here the marked verb has a more limited 
area of use.” 

In 1982, Selected Papers in Structural Linguistics—a collection of papers 
by Bohumil Tinka, covering 50 years of scholarly work (1928-1978)—was 
published. The division of Trnka’s papers is illustrative of the width and 
character of Prague School linguistic activities: (i) General linguistics (ii) 
Synchronic phonology (iii) Statistical linguistics (iv) Historical linguistics: 
diachronic phonology and morphology and (v) Synchronic morphology, 
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syntax and style.” In his important paper “Prague Structural Linguistics,” 
Tmka accounts for a number of central Prague School concepts. Trnka 
asserts that the goal of Prague School linguistics is “to analyse linguistic 
reality without imposing any preconceived limitations on its materials and 
without excluding a study of linguistic correlates to cultural and other extra- 
linguistic realities” and to describe “the morphological structure, as any 
other, ofa given language as it really is, without forcing it into the traditional 
categories of Latin grammar.’ With regard to the relationship between 
syntax and morphology, they are regarded as “two different levels of struc- 
tural analysis”—the first dealing with the constituent relationships of the 
sentence and the second with analysis of the word—and not as an oppo- 
sition “as two disciplines concerned with ‘parole’ and ‘langue’ respectively,” 
since syntax, for example, relates to /angue as well as parole. Syntax is con- 
cerned with “on the one hand, the analysis of sentences into constituent 
syntactic oppositions (syntactic paradigms), and the analysis of the combi- 
nation of sentences (syntactic syntagmatics) on the other.” It follows that 
de Saussure’s clear-cut langue-parole dichotomy is not valid within Prague 
School linguistics; from the Prague School perspective parole is “utterances 
(or parts of utterances), in which a code of inherent structural rules is to 
be detected.” As to lexicography, Trnka states that a morpheme must have 
a meaning “in order to be identified as a morpheme” and “this meaning 
acquires many shades and variations in combination with other words.’ Lex- 
icons of languages are mere alphabetical lists whose units are “explained by 
means of approximate definitions and (or) approximate equivalents of the 
same or some other language.”” As far as Trnka’s other papers in his col- 
lection are concerned, we need not repeat what is dealt with elsewhere in 
this survey, but will limit ourselves to additional fields covered by the Prague 
School. One of them is quantitative linguistics. Trnka argues that this is a vital 
component in linguistic theory “because the quantum idea is already inher- 
ent in the very definitions of the fundamental linguistic oppositions ...; ifwe 
want to understand a phenomenon fully, we must also analyse its quantita- 
tive relations.’ Only by reaching complete agreement between qualitative 
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and quantitative analysis will we be able to reach an all-round understand- 
ing of the reality of language.” Qualitative linguistics differentiates (from 
the quantitative point of view) “only between the zero and non-zero occur- 
rence of linguistic relations,’ whereas quantitative linguistics “aims at the 
exact analysis of their occurrences.””” In a paper on word order, Trnka com- 
ments that morphologically marked languages with their rich variety of 
paradigmatic oppositions have a greater freedom of the word order. This 
description would apply to languages, such as Latin and ancient Greek.'*° 
In 1983, Josef Vachek published PRAGUIANA: Some Basic and Less Known 
Aspects of the Prague Linguistic School. In this volume are included a num- 
ber of papers from the classical period of the Prague School, but also three 
interesting appendices of which two comment on less known facts about 
the Prague School and the legacy of the Prague School. In “Less Known 
Aspects of the Prague School,” Vachek points out that Bohuslav Havranek’s 
approach to language was “consistently functionalist from the very begin- 
ning of his scholarly career.”*' With regard to the legacy of the Prague School, 
Vachek asserts that several of the basic principles of the Prague School still 
are valid and have been incorporated in linguistics to the extent that they 
have become “indispensable presuppositions of any kind of serious linguis- 
tic research work.” Two of the most important of these are (i) “the structured 
make-up of the system of language” and (ii) “the function of the analysed 
utterances.”*? No linguist today would examine a separate, atomised lan- 
guage item without considering “the mutual relations of the examined item 
to other items of the given language system.” Neither would a linguist ignore 
the foundational function of language, ie. communication. Another cen- 
tral tenet of Prague School origin that is widely accepted is the emphasis 
on the necessity of using both the diachronic and synchronic perspective in 
the study of languages.’ Vachek points out that the dividing line (from the 
perspective of the Prague School) has never been between synchronic and 
diachronic but rather between “the systematizing and functionalist analy- 
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sis on the one hand and the atomizing approach on the other.”** Lepschy 
comments with regard to the Prague School that “no insuperable barrier 
is erected (as in the Geneva School) in order to separate the synchronic 
and diachronic methods.” Diachronic work within the Prague School can 
be found in the above-mentioned volume of collected papers by Bohumil 
Trnka, where an odd dozen papers approaching language from this perspec- 
tive are instanced.'* In view of the immense changes that have taken place 
within general linguistics in the world since the end of World War II, Vachek 
finds it surprising that the basic ideas of the classical Prague School have 
stood the test of time so well.” 

Here it should also be noted that the functional focus of the Prague School 
did not blind it to other aspects in the field of language, such as language 
use, the use of language in communication (as in discourse patterns), the 
psychological side to language as well as the relationship between mind and 
language. 

In The Prague School and Its Legacy from 1988,'*° where we among other 
things find applications of Prague School phonology, functional discourse 
analysis of modern Hebrew word order, discussions of syntactic relations 
and paradigmatic structure and a chapter on “The Theme in Text Cohesion” 
by Dennis Kurzon.'® Kurzon traces the modern binary opposition theme- 
rheme back to the founder of the Prague School, Vilém Mathesius, who 
introduced the concept, though he uses the terms ‘basis’ and ‘nucleus’. Math- 
esius refers to so-called objective word order (where the subject is identical 
with the theme and the predicate with the rheme) in terms of marked- 
ness as unmarked, whereas subjective word order (where other words than 
the subject may be the theme) is marked. Mathesius uses the term subjec- 
tive because markedness frequently expresses emotion. Mathesius contri- 
bution was unknown for a long time simply because his work was written 
in Czech." At the end of the 1950s the Czechoslovak linguist Jan Firbas 
brings attention to Mathesius concept, often referred to as a “functional 
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sentence perspective,” and introduces the terminology theme/rheme. Fir- 
bas describes the theme, put in Kurzon’s words, as the element with “the 
lowest degree of communicative dynamism,” or in other words, it does not 
convey new information. Themes are often definite NPs or pronouns and 
from a structural point of view unmarked and often in initial position, but 
not necessarily the initial element of the sentence. Another approach to the 
theme is demonstrated in the definition by FrantiSek Travnicek, also a mem- 
ber of the Prague School: “[the theme is the element] that links up directly 
with the object of thought, proceeds from the object and introduces the sen- 
tence thereby,” the first two parts of which definition Kurzon finds “not 
only idiosyncratic but also impractical.’ The third part of this definition, 
the theme in initial position, is however supported by most linguists, among 
them Michael Halliday,’ who does not regard “old information a necessary 
concomitant of the theme,” as do Firbas, Mathesius and others; instead Hal- 
liday places old as well as new information in “the field intonation,” which is 
closely related to the theme-rheme division that is the third of Halliday’s lan- 
guage functions (making up what Halliday refers to as ‘textual”®*), where the 
other two are the interpersonal and the ideational functions.’ The theme 
identified as the initial element of the sentence and the rest of the sentence 
as the rheme is a viewpoint that accords with that of several American lin- 
guists that follow Hockett’s terminology of topic and comment.'” However, a 
bone of contention in the theme debate is the discussion of given and new 
information. From Mathesius’s and Firbas’s perspective given information 
is always the theme irrespective of where it occurs in the sentence, whereas 
in Travni¢ek and Halliday’s approach—and here Kurzon agrees—“the ini- 
tial element in the sentence is the theme, regardless of whether is conveys 
given information or not.”** Kurzon notes that elements, such as pronouns 
and definite NPs, which function as themes function as cohesive devices, 
since the definiteness of the theme coheres with elements in the previous 
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sentence/s. Frantisek Dane’ refers to this as thematic progression (TP). 
Dane$" identifies three ways in which the theme serves as a cohesive device: 
(i) “the theme of a sentence is derived from the rheme of a preceding sen- 
tence” and this is called “basic thematic progression,’ (ii) “the themes of at 
least two consecutive sentences are identical,” so-called “continuous TP,” 
and (iii) “the theme of a sentence derives from the so-called hypertheme 
of the text.””°° Kurzon adds two other types of TP, that of the scene-setter, 
i.e. an adverbial of time or space and the type introduced by Susumu Kuno: 
empathy, which Kuno defines as the identification of the speaker, to a vary- 
ing extent, with the participant of an event.” Kurzon accounts for two of 
Kuno’s empathy categories: Topic Empathy Hierarchy, where the reason for 
empathy on the part of the speaker with the object (the theme) is given, the 
logic being that a speaker is more likely to empathise with something that is 
known to him than something that has just been introduced, that is, with 
the theme rather than what follows, and Speech Act Participant Empathy 
Hierarchy, where the speaker feels empathy for himself, or, in other words, 
expresses his own perspective, as instanced in sentence adverbials, such as, 
personally, seriously and unfortunately. This TP connects to Dane$’s hyper- 
theme TP, where the themes in a text to a great extent are derived from the 
speaker’s empathy with certain people or objects as Kurzon has demon- 
strated in his study?” of a lawyer's brief where the object of the lawyer’s 
empathy, i.e. the client, is put in theme position in most sentences, when the 
lawyer is arguing his client’s case. The same syndrome can be noted within 
the religious register, where the worshiper tends to put the divinity—God— 
in theme position. A title of a text may also function as a hypertheme.”® In 
his concluding remarks Kurzon states that the “[t]heme has always been 
considered as a factor in the determination of the word order of a sen- 
tence.” 

In1994a Festschrift for Franti8ek Dane$, The Syntax of Sentence and Text, 
was published, covering some typical Prague School topics in four sections: 
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(i) Prague School functionalism (ii) Functional sentence perspective and 
thematic progressions (iii) Text and discourse (iv) Grammar and semantics. 
Among the contributions we find “Functionalism versus Formalism in East 
and West” by Robert de Beaugrande, where two language epistemologies, 
functionalism and formalism, are contrasted and compared. In the formal- 
istic approach, introduced by de Saussure, Hjelmslev, Harris and Chomsky, 
form is primary, making up the framework within which there is some, but 
little, room for functional data. Within the functional perspective, which 
was introduced by the Prague School, Firth and Halliday, among others, 
functional concerns make up the basic framework within which there is 
some, but limited, space for formal data. De Beaugrande notes that both 
camps often consider the other ones to be “fenced into a narrow corner 
of language study and are thus producing only incomplete if not distorted 
theories and results.” On the formalist side de Saussure was instrumen- 
tal in pushing for the study of language (/angue) “by extracting away from 
language use,” that is, from parole. De Beaugrande: “Such an abstraction 
foregrounds the formal substrate of language and backgrounds much func- 
tional data, which tend to be associated with the side of language use.” The 
functionalistic perspective, advocated by the Prague School, turns its atten- 
tion to parole, the actual language use, or ignores the Saussurean dichotomy 
entirely, as both Halliday and Trnka have.” In his conclusion de Beaugrande 
notes that the formal approach “forsees a tidy, closed-ended process of anal- 
ysis and description, but in return, the data must be cleaned up and decom- 
posed in advance, the coverage of data is rather selective and modest, and 
context is minimized,” whereas the opposite applies to a functionalistic per- 
spective which is “much friendlier to realistic and variegated data and takes 
more account of context, but in return, analysis and description are untidy 
and open-ended.””” 

In 1995, a new Prague School series, Travaux du Cercle Linguistique de 
Prague/ Prague Linguistic Circle Papers, was started with four volumes, 
ranging from 1995 to 2002. In the first volume (1995), Oldiich Leska in 
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“Prague school teachings of the Classical Period,” takes a new look into the 
history of the Prague School. Jakobson’s view of sound change is accounted 
for, where innovations result from creative use of the language, thus bringing 
about “stylistically marked shapes” that then are neutralized and become 
automatised, giving rise to double sets of expression; to combat redundancy 
the genetic innovation is established as a sound shape that is unmarked 
and neutral.” Oldiich also mentions the parallel founding of the Cercle 
Philosophique de Prague in 1934 that had as its focus phenomenology. From 
the perspective of Mukayovsky, the aesthetic/poetic structure is “a phe- 
nomenological reality.” As mentioned earlier, MukaYovsky understands 
function as a mode of the self-realization of the subject relative to the out- 
side world.”” In “Jakobson and Chomsky on Markedness,’ Edwin Battistella 
notes that the concept of markedness was formulated by Trubetzkoy and 
Jakobson and that this concept and other ones related to it “have been 
applied to all manner of linguistic and cultural domains by scholars of very 
different orientation.”"" The markedness concept was applied within gen- 
erative grammar by Chomsky’s and Halle’s development of a phonologi- 
cal theory, where particular and universal characteristics were related to 
each other.2” In “Functional System and Evaluation,’ Cermak deals with dif- 
ferent types of function.”* Cetmak lists three levels or types of function: 
function between (i) system and the real world (ii) text and system (iii) text 
and reality, where the functional types increase in their degree of com- 
plexity.“ In “Structural Linguistics and Formal Semantics,” Jaroslav Peregrin 
discusses de Saussure’s place within structuralism and argues that de Saus- 
sure’s viewpoint is compatible with the kind of formal linguistics of the 
last decades.” Eva Haji¢ova argues in “Surface and Underlying Word Order” 
that the fixed/free word order classification has resulted in (i) “an under- 
estimation of the possibility to ascribe word order variations a semantic 
relevance” and (ii) in the neglect to differentiate underlying and surface 
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word order." In “A Static View and Dynamic View on Text and Discourse,” 
Frantigek Danes makes Hausenblas’s development of Jan Mukayosky’s con- 
cept of thematic function his point of departure, where K. Hausenblas rec- 
ognizes two functions that the theme may have: (i) The perspective function, 
comprising “hierarchical gradation of the thematic text components” and 
a view of the text as “a completed and finished whole” (ii) The prospective 
function, where the theme serves as a point of departure in developing “the 
‘semantic flow’” and, simultaneously, “as a prospect or plan of this develop- 
ment.””” Inspired by de Beaugrande, Dane$ brings the processual or dynamic 
perspective into prominence in his exposition.”* Karen Sparck Jones, in “Dis- 
course Modelling for Automatic Summarising,” describes in a comparative 
study research that investigates the character of various approaches to “dis- 
course representation” and the value that they may have in summarising.”” 

In the second volume (1996) of Travaux du Cercle Linguistique de Prague/ 
Prague Linguistic Circle Papers,2° Frantigek Cermak analyses the complex 
relationship between the Prague School and Ferdinand de Saussure in his 
chapter “Ferdinand de Saussure and the Prague School of Linguistics,” re- 
ferred to earlier in this article.” Other sections in this volume deal with 
sentence structure, phonology and graphemics, lexicon, literature and dis- 
course. 

The third volume (1999) of Travaux du Cercle Linguistique de Prague/ 
Prague Linguistic Circle Papers*” addresses in its six sections a history of 
ideas, phonology, morphology, sentence structure, language in society and 
the “Resounding of Ideas.” In “The Impact of Czech and Russian Biology 
on the Linguistic Thought of the Prague Linguistic Circle,” Patrick Sériot 
discusses the influence of Russian and Czech biology on the Russian mem- 
bers of the Prague Circle, Roman Jakobson and Nikolai Trubetzkoy. In the 
1920s and 1930s evolutionism within biology served as model for human sci- 
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ences, including linguistics.” Sériot argues that Jakobson and Trubetzkoy 
depend on a biological metaphor for their work, though one that is “explic- 
itly Anti-Darwinian.” Jakobson refers most frequently to Karl von Baer, and 
the Russian biologist L.S. Berg whose Anti-Darwinian view of evolution pro- 
vides a central place to the concept of conformity to “an aim ... as a property 
of everything alive.” In Berg’s view the direction of evolution is prede- 
termined by “a spreading of preexisting rudiments.” With reference to Berg, 
Jakobson resists the notion of the strict causality of Neogrammarian prin- 
ciple, arguing in its place for an Anti-Darwinian line of thought. Jakobson 
contrasts Darwin’s notion of “evolution by divergence” with Berg’s notion of 
“evolution by convergence on non-related species on the same territory.’ 

The fourth volume (2002) of Travaux du Cercle Linguistique de Prague/ 
Prague Linguistic Circle Papers” is divided into five sections, dealing with 
The Prague tradition in retrospect, Grammar, Topic-focus articulation, Gen- 
eral views and Poetics. The first chapter is Joseph Vachek’s paper “Prolegom- 
ena to the history of the Prague School of Linguistics.” This article has been 
drawn on extensively elsewhere in this article. Old?ich Leska writes about 
“Anton Marty’s Philosophy of Language.” Marty had a decisive influence 
on the Prague School.” According to Marty’s view, language has a goal- 
oriented character serving as a foundation for a teleological notion. Marty 
also argues that language is functional and therefore different criteria have 
to be applied when language is used for communication as opposed to when 
used in poetry.”° Vilém Mathesius, Roman Jakobson, Bohumil Trnka and 
Jan Mukayovsky were all influenced by Marty’s ideas.” Yishai Tobin writes 
about “‘Conditionals’ in Hebrew and English: same or different?,” putting 
forth an analysis of conditionals in English and their equivalents in Hebrew 
from a “functional, sign-oriented” perspective.” 
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In 2003, The Dictionary of The Prague School of Linguistics, a transla- 
tion into English of Josef Vachek’s*' original Dictionnaire de linguistique de 
L’Ecole de Prague from 1960, was published. In the introduction to the 2003 
English edition, Franti8ek Cermak and Eva Hajitova look back, analysing 
anew what was done in the classical period of the Prague School and 
account for the development from the end of the Second World War up till 
present time. Cermak and Haji¢ova assert that the Prague School has always 
viewed language “as a hierarchy of the building blocks of words (more pre- 
cisely, lexical units) and other, complex, units with their features of different 
layers, including their grammatical properties, which has been understood 
as shared by a body of speakers in general. Out of these units, every speaker 
has made a somewhat personal selection, nowadays called idiolect.’* Reg- 
ularities in language have been analysed on the basis of various conven- 
tions or norms. Norm as a concept naturally has implications for how we 
understand the concept of communicative function in that various types of 
norms may be perceived as “models for different types of syntagmatic com- 
binations both in syntax and in discourse patterns.”** Another important 
concept is that of the system, which is based on many different types of rela- 
tions between units or oppositions, where every unit of language consists of 
a unique set of oppositions.”** Out of the understanding of language as a sys- 
tem and discourse patterns as made up of sets of relations another distinc- 
tion arose after the Second World War, that is, the centre-periphery distinc- 
tion, which is understood as “a continuous and gradual, scalar relation or, 
rather, the opposition between what is, on the one hand, unmarked and reg- 
ular, used rather often and primary or underived, and what is, on the other 
hand, marked, and often irregular, of a lower frequency (in the system or 
in the use) and secondary in its derivational nature.’ The central concept 
of function “stresses that the functional relation is one between an entity 
or language unit and other units, or between a unit of a lower order and a 
higher unit or structure.””* This is the reason why the functional perspective 
often can be noted to be directed towards the role or task that an element 
plays in a structure, for instance as in the communicative function in the 
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discourse flow. This concept was further developed after the Second World 
War and the task-focused character of language led to the so-called teleo- 
nomic perspective of the development and structure of language, meaning 
that “la langue may be understood to exhibit properties of a self-organizing 
system.” Attention has also been directed to the concept of the system- 
based quality referred to as valency “which—present as their combinatorial, 
syntagmatic potential in the lexicon—is being realized (actualized) in syn- 
tactic relations within the sentence.” As to the well-known distinction 
between diachrony and synchrony, some debate has taken place where the 
validity of this dichotomy has been questioned. Trnka writes that “language 
as a system of sign oppositions .... does not cease to be a structure and 
system even in its historical development.”* Cermak and Haji¢ova com- 
ment that the conflict might have been avoided if de Saussure had stayed 
with his original pair, statique—dynamique.” In the field of language typol- 
ogy, the approach of the Prague School has been to formulate a theory 
that potentially covers all natural languages. V. Skali¢ka has successfully 
created a typology of five categories of language types that has been very 
influential: isolating, inflectional, agglutinative, introflectional and polysyn- 
thetic. The holistic perspectives and approaches of the Prague School 
also offer an “appropriate basis for a fully explicit, formal and electroni- 
cally implementable formulation of the framework of language description” 
within the area of theoretical and computational linguistics, as realised in 
the Functional Generative Description (FGD), where dependency based syn- 
tax is used, in which so-called tectogrammatical representations have the 
form of dependency trees that indicate (i) lexical meanings and (ii) values 
of grammatemes (that is, synthetical categories, such as aspect, number and 
tense). 

After the war ended in 1945, discourse issues increasingly came into the 
focus of the Prague linguists. The theoretical perspective on discourse has 
been related to a number of aspects of functional structuralism, ranging 
from stylistics to teleonomic perspectives.” Generally speaking the tra- 
ditional attention within the Prague School to relation, dependency and 
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valency has increasingly been even more emphasised and so has the empha- 
sis on the communication process, which has resulted in a shift from para- 
digmatic classifications and clause structures to /a parole and syntagmatic 
language aspects.”* 


2.9. The Spread of Prague School Linguistic Ideas 


The central ideas of the Prague School can be found in various works during 
the second half the 2oth century, either drawing directly on Prague School 
ideas or using related concepts. Below a number of works with words, such 
as structural, functional and systemic and their cognates in the titles have 
been scanned through in search for references to the Prague School and 
Prague School scholars. As to the definition of who could be described as 
a Prague School scholar, one could opt for a narrow one, including only 
members of the original Circle. However, our concern here is to highlight 
the use of the linguistic ideas and concepts of the Prague School. Therefore 
it is more helpful to utilise a broader understanding, since there were and 
are many scholars that subscribe to and stand in the tradition of Prague 
School linguistics. A reasonable guideline, I think, is the record of those 
that have published in Prague School publications, both in the classical 
series and the later ones and other Prague School related publications up 
till today. The most prominent figures in those early linguistic schools that 
were strongly influenced, directly and indirectly, by the Prague School, such 
as Louis Hjelmslev (Copenhagen School), J.R. Firth (London School) and 
his student Michael Halliday have also been included as representatives of 
views clearly inspired and influenced by Prague School linguistic ideas. 
1960s and 1970s: In Structural Linguistics and Human Communication 
from 1967, Bertil Malmberg draws on and makes reference to Jakobson, 
Trnka,” and Trubetzkoy.” In Principles of Structural Linguistics from 1971, 
Sebastian Saumjan uses the synchrony concept, dividing it into ‘static’ and 
‘dynamic’ and defines structural linguistics as “the science of the dynamic 
aspect of synchrony.” Saumjan draws on or relates to the work of Jakob- 
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son™* and Trubetzkoy.”° Michael Halliday makes reference to Karl Biihler, 
Frantisek Dane§, J.R. Firth, Louis Hjelmslev, P. Novak, P. Sgall and Josef 
Vachek in his System and Function in Language from 1976.?° 

1980s: In “Three Sign-Oriented Theories: A Contrastive Approach” (paper 
from aconference on descriptive and structural linguistics) from 1987, Yishai 
Tobin writes about the “Jakobsonian School” and makes reference to several 
of Jakobson’s works and the “basic Prague School principle.’ Jean-Pierre 
Goudaillier makes reference to and draws on works by Jakobson,”” Trubet- 
zkoy,”> Trnka?** and Vachek,?* and refers to “la lignée du Cercle Linguis- 
tique de Prague” in his “Phonologie Fonctionelle expérimentale (P.F.E.)” 
from 1987. David Chisholm makes reference to Jakobson in “Phonological 
Patterning in 20th Century German Verse and Prose” from 1987.”” In “Struk- 
turalismus und Musik” from 1987, Harro Stammerjohann draws on a work 
by Jakobson”®* and quotes Trubetzkoy.”° New Development in Systemic Lin- 
guistics, edited by Michael Halliday, Robin P. Fawcett and David Young, 
gathers essays in two volumes, one on Theory and Description (1987) and 
one on Theory and Application (1988). James R. Martin writes about “The 
Meaning of Features in Systemic Linguistics” and refers to Halliday and 
Josef Vachek.© In “Meta-Functions in Systemic Linguistics,’ Michael Gre- 
gory draws on Karl Biihler, Frantisek Dane§, Jan Firbas, J.R. Firth, Halliday, 
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Vilém Mathesius and Josef Vachek.”” Jeffrey Ellis, in “The Logical and Textual 
Functions,” makes reference to Halliday and Jan Firbas.”” In “The Grammar- 
ian’s Dream’ Ruqaiya Hasan uses J.R. Firth, Halliday and Louis Hjelmslev 
as sources.”® J.R. Firth, Halliday and Josef Vachek are referred to as sources 
in V. Prakasam’s “Aspects of Word Phonology.’ Christopher Nesbitt and 
Guenter Plum refer to J.R. Firth, Halliday and Louis Hjelmslev in “Probabil- 
ities in a Systemtic-Functional Grammar.”*® Eija Ventola refers to J.R. Firth 
and Halliday in “Text Analysis in Operation.” 

1990s: Functional and Systemic Linguistics from 1991, edited by Eija Ven- 
tola, contains some 20 essays on topics, such as discourse strategies, sen- 
tence structures, the given—new distinction, language as code, thematic 
progression, coherence and cohesive harmony. Throughout the monograph 
there are references to several Prague School scholars, such as FrantiSek 
Dane§,?” Zdenék Hlavsa,”® Jan Firbas?® and Vilém Mathesius.2” In Advances 
in Systemtic Linguistics. Recent Theory and Practice from 1992, we find anum- 
ber of systemically related papers, among them two articles on the Prague 
School concepts functional sentence perspective and theme, the first by the 
Prague scholar Jan Firbas?” and the second by Linda Stump Rashidi. Fir- 
bas makes explicit mention of the Prague School in his first sentence?” and 
among his references we find FrantiSek Dane’, Vilém Mathesius and Josef 
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Vachek and a number of references to his own work, among them an inter- 
pretation of Psalm 91 by the concept of the functional sentence perspec- 
tive.”" Stump Rashidi also makes explicit reference to the Prague School 
and refers to Vilém Mathesius as originator of the concept of theme (and 
rheme).?* Among her references we also find Frantisek Dane§, Jan Firbas 
and Michael Halliday.”” On Subject and Theme. A Discourse Functional Per- 
spective (1995) is a collection of essays that deals with Prague School related 
concepts. Ruqaiya Hasan and Peter H. Fries write about “Reflections on 
Subject and Theme” and refer to Michael Halliday and Vilém Mathesius.”” 
Paul Thibault writes about “Mood and the Ecosocial Dynamics of Semi- 
otic Exchange” and draws on Michael Halliday and Bohuslav Havranek.”” 
LJ. Ravelli, writing about “A Dynamic Perspective: Implications for Meta- 
functional Interaction and an Understanding of Theme,” makes reference 
to several followers of the Prague School: Halliday, J.R. Firth and Louis 
Hjelmslev.”* Michael Cummings, in “A Systemic Functional Approach to 
the Thematic Structure of the Old English Clause,” uses Jan Firbas and Hal- 
liday as references.”® In “Themes, Methods of Development, and Texts,” 
Peter H. Fries draws from FrantiSek Dane$, Halliday and Vilém Mathesius.”®° 
Among Carmel Cloran’s sources in “Defining and Relating Segments: Subject 
and Theme in Discourse” we find Frantisek Dane§, Halliday and Vilém Math- 
esius.”*! In Meaning and Form: Systemic Functional Interpretations. Meaning 
and Choice in Language: Studies for Michael Halliday from 1996, seventeen 
different authors write on various subjects, using functionalism as their 
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point of departure. Among the topics we find articles on theme, discourse, 
tense and aspect and a functional approach to lexical semantics. References 
directly to Prague scholars as a source are very sparse, but mostly to Michael 
Halliday, who himself is a follower of Prague School linguistics.” 

2000s: In Landmarks in Linguistic Thought II from 2001, Joseph, Love and 
Taylor trace the recent Optimal Theory (as in Archangeli 1997), which has 
been adopted to virtually every perspective of language study, to Roman 
Jakobson’s phonological concept of markedness; here language-universal 
properties (highly frequent in virtually every language) are unmarked, 
whereas language-specific properties (highly infrequent) are strongly 
marked.”** Peter Matthews in A Short History of Structural Linguistics, pub- 
lished in 2001, accounts for the historical development of structural linguis- 
tics. Matthews makes repeated reference to Jakobson™ and Trubetzkoy,”* 
specifically in the area of phonology. Surprisingly though, Matthews does 
not seem to be aware of the width and depth of the contribution of the schol- 
ars of the Prague School in the many other areas of structural and functional 
linguistics or the fact that Mathesius introduced the synchronic / diachronic 
dichotomy five years before the publication of de Saussure’s Cours. The title 
of Matthews’s History is somewhat misleading since it is largely limited to 
the field of phonology at the expense of the history of the many other areas 
of structural linguistics. In his last chapter “Structuralism in 2000,’ Matthews 
sums up: “But if linguistics is no longer officially structuralist, many linguists 
are still strongly influenced by structuralist ideas.”*° In Using Functional 
Grammar from 2003, there is no direct reference to a Prague School scholar, 
though Michael Halliday is the most frequent source.” 

Finally, we will have a look at the influence of Roman Jakobson—who 
undoubtedly has been the most influential and quoted Prague scholar—in 
particular his influence in America, as accounted for by Linda Waugh in 
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“Roman Jakobson’s Intellectual Influence in America.” Roman Jakobson is 
one of the most influential linguists, or perhaps the most influential one, 
of the twentieth century. Jakobson’s contribution has been permanently 
incorporated in linguistic thinking both in Europe and America. In Waugh’s 
words, he was “a major catalyst for structural, functional and generative 
approaches to language.’”** The influence of Jakobson could be described as 
both direct and indirect—direct in the Prague School context in which he 
in 1929 coined the term structuralism and indirect through the influence he 
has had on approaches that view themselves as non-structuralist, above all 
“sociolinguistics, functionalism, and generative grammar.” As concluded 
later in this article, Waugh rightly notes that the influence has been so 
ingrained that it has become part and parcel of modern linguistic thinking 
and so terms, such as binarism, feature, markedness, opposition, universal 
and redundancy, are used without any awareness of their origin.” 
Jakobson’s*" functional view of language paved the way for other func- 
tional perspectives, such as the ones of A. Martinet (1949), Halliday (1973) 
and Halliday & Hasan (1976); his influence on the development of discourse 
analysis and pragmatics has made itself felt in Brown and Yule (1983); van 
Dijk (1972) has drawn on Jakobson’s linguistic and poetic analysis (1960, 1970) 
within his analysis of texts by the means of linguistic methods;”? Jakob- 
son’s grammatical meaning demonstrating dependence between variation 
and invariance has been fruitful—invariance has been explored by Waugh 
(1990) and Andrews (1990); studies of Russian case by Jakobson have inspired 
many, among them R. Brecht and J.S. Levin (1986); the differentiation between 
aspect and tense laid the foundation for further investigation of these cate- 
gories in discourse, syntax and the lexicon, as demonstrated in Comrie (1976, 
1985) and L.R. Waugh & M. Monville-Burston (1986); the argument against 
a rigorous delineation between parole/langue, code/message, usage/system, 
and the claim that language users use a variety of styles when they speak 
have influenced sociolinguists, such as U. Weinreich, W. Labov & M. Her- 
zog (1968) and W. Labov (1972<, b);?°? Jakobson’s goal-directed notion of lan- 
guage has found expression in applied linguistics, as in H.G. Widdowson 
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(1979); the communication model and the concept of communication have 
been favourably applied within language teaching, as demonstrated in 
Gumperz & Hymes (1964); Jakobson’s view of translation as interpretation 
and his contribution within literary theory has influenced translation the- 
ory, as exemplified in Nida (1964); the argumentation for the “internal logic 
of linguistic structures” and the search for general laws governing language 
systems found a response in the generative grammar of Chomsky (1983);?" 
the monograph on child language (1941) by Roman Jakobson showed how 
particulars could be related to general principles and pointed towards the 
significance of universals in language acquisition—‘“the explanatory power 
of universals” and their relationship to the acquisition of language was real- 
ized by Chomsky (1965, 1968) only after he came into contact with Jakobson 
and Jakobson’s student Halle. The other branch within language univer- 
sals, represented by J. Greenberg (1963, 1966), was also—and even more 
heavily—impacted by Jakobson with its empirical focus on concrete materi- 
als; Jakobson’s notion of implicational laws (1941) was followed by Greenberg 
(1963, 1966) and Keenan & Comrie (1977); Jakobson’s investigation of “con- 
current constituents of linguistic elements” (my italics) and distinctive features 
(1952) are by some considered his most outstanding contribution within lin- 
guistics; Jakobson was the founder of generative phonology; his separation 
of redundant versus distinctive features has opened the door for thorough 
study of redundancy and its inclusion into generative phonology, as demon- 
strated in S.R. Anderson (1974) and M. Kenstowicz & C. Kisseberth (1975); 
the notion of markedness has been used in various linguistic approaches, as 
in C. van Schooneveld (1959, 1977), J. Greenberg (1966), M. Shapiro (1966), 
L.R. Waugh (1979, 1982) and E. Battistella (1990).?” 

Roman Jakobson’s influence also extends to many areas of less concern 
for the purposes of this article, such as ethnography, anthropological lin- 
guistics, historical and geographical linguistics, child language studies, psy- 
cholinguistics, language pathology, neurolinguistics, literary theory, semi- 
otics, anthropology, structural anthropology and social anthropology.” 
Jakobson’s vast production is compiled in Roman Jakobson 1896-1982. A Com- 
plete Bibliography of his Writings by Stephen Rudy (1990).”*° 
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3. THE PRAGUE SCHOOL OF LINGUISTICS 
AND NEW TESTAMENT LANGUAGE STUDIES 


A considerable amount of research that has been performed in New Tes- 
tament language studies during the last decades, and particularly the last 
twenty years, draws on ideas and concepts from the Prague School of lin- 
guistics. In this section the connection to the Prague School and Prague 
School concepts will be related to New Testament language studies. The use 
of Prague School concepts and ideas may be more or less conscious. Some- 
times there is an explicit reference to the Prague School or Prague School 
scholars, but often Prague School concepts are used without awareness of 
their origin. The unconscious use—in terms of awareness of origin—of lin- 
guistics concepts, ideas and terms is simply a consequence of the fact that 
successful concepts in the long run tend to become “linguistic staples” once 
they have been accepted by the linguistic community. The influence of the 
Prague School is in a sense so overwhelming that its ideas and concepts can 
be found in any modern linguistic work. As mentioned earlier in this survey, 
Josef Vachek observed that the basic principles of the Prague School have 
been incorporated in linguistics to the extent that they have become “indis- 
pensable presuppositions of any kind of serious linguistic research work” 
and that two of the most important of these are (i) “the structured make-up 
of the system of language” and (ii) “the function of the analysed utterances.” 
No linguist today would examine a separate, atomised language item with- 
out considering “the mutual relations of the examined item to other items 
of the given language system.”°° Neither would a linguist ignore the foun- 
dational function of language, i.e. communication. Because of the general 
nature of this influence from the Prague School, more specific Prague School 
concepts that have been applied within New Testament language studies 
will be focused on in our overview below. To position the Prague School in 
the general context of New Testament language studies we will, however, 
first review two articles by Stanley E. Porter (1989) and Porter and Andrew 
Pitts (2008). 


3.1. The Field of New Testament Greek Linguistics 


From Porter’s 1989 article, “Studying Ancient Languages from a Modern 
Linguistic Perspective: Essential Terms and Terminology,” it will suffice to 
draw out four points that Porter makes that relate to and agree with the 
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fundamental linguistic notions of the Prague School. First, looking back into 
the short history of modern linguistics, Porter notes that the Chomskyan 
speculatively theoretical approach to language has not been satisfactory, 
but argues rather the grammaticalness of empirical data has to be verified.*” 
Second, also cohering with, not to say originating from, Prague School con- 
cepts, Porter states that modern linguistics is “systematic in its method and 
concerned for structure in language.” Porter: “Modern linguistics is often 
called structural linguistics because of its concern for coherence in lan- 
guage, such that choice of a particular element within a language implies 
not choosing other elements. The systematic approach toward structure 
has been one of the hallmarks of linguistic investigation even in its earliest 
period.” Third, in modern linguistics the synchronic perspective domi- 
nates over the diachronic one. Modern linguistics is concerned with the 
relation of one language item to other items at the time of their use. Fourth, 
modern linguistics approaches language descriptively rather than prescrip- 
tively.*°? With regard to the numerous linguistic schools, Porter identifies a 
major divide between the formal models, such as the Chomskyan, and the 
functional models, such as those of Firth and Halliday, who both, directly or 
indirectly, draw on Prague School concepts. In functional models, as elab- 
orated by Simon Dik (1981), (1) language is defined as a paradigm where 
language is “an instrument of social interaction,” (2) the primary function 
of language is communication, (3) universals are understood from the view- 
point of actual language use, and (4) pragmatics is a comprehensive cate- 
gory that includes syntax and semantics.°™ 

In “New Testament Greek language and Linguistics in Recent Research,” 
Stanley E. Porter and Andrew Pitts survey the recent development of New 
Testament Greek linguistics and point to certain areas where progress has 
been made: (i) Verb structure, or more specifically, verbal aspect (ii) Gram- 
matical and semantic case (iii) Syntax and (iv) Discourse analysis. In the 
following section we will draw attention to what specifically in these areas 
that relate to Prague School linguistics. 

Verb Structure and Verbal Aspect: One of the areas where much work has 
been done within Greek linguistics is the area of verbal aspect, as demon- 
strated in the monographs of Stanley E. Porter (1989) and Buist M. Fanning 
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(1990). The theory put forth by Porter in Verbal Aspect in the Greek of the 
New Testament, with Reference to Tense and Mood from 19839 is of special sig- 
nificance both because of its claims and for its dependence on a number 
of Prague School concepts (see details below). Fanning understands aspect 
as a prominence feature*® and draws on Stephen Wallace’s notion of back- 
grounding and foregrounding tenses, concepts of Prague School origin (see 
details below).? 

Grammatical and Semantic Case: As to case grammar, CJ. Fillmore in 
“The Case for Case” (1962) has made use of the concept of valence that has 
been used within the Prague School. In his valence description, the semantic 
roles that a predicator requires are analysed.*” Paul Danove (2002) also 
utilizes this concept, providing a description of valence descriptions where 
he includes also the analysis of adjuncts.°°* Similar work has been done 
by Simon Wong, also drawing on Fillmore, though his work is marked by 
eclecticism.°° In his model (1997) adjuncts display a pragmatic function, 
indicating markedness or prominence.*” 

Syntax: In syntactic theory there are two broad schools, the generative 
and the functional, the last of which “places prominence on iconicity or the 
principles that govern form-function correlations.” Functional grammarians 
assert that the relationship between function and linguistic code is non- 
arbitrary.*" The functional grammarians stand in the tradition of the Prague 
School or at least relate to many of its fundamental concepts. Porter and 
Pitts comment that the application of modern syntax theory to biblical and 
Hellenistic Greek has been limited and the little work that has been done 
draws not on functional concepts but on “traditional generative theory.”*” 
However, some work has been done, drawing on the functional view of 
language, as in the OpenText.org Project, launched by Matthew O’Donnell, 
Stanley Porter and Jeffrey Reed. This project applies a “functional and rela- 
tional dependency model of syntax to the word group and clause structure” 
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of the Greek text of the New Testament. The model has been used and 
applied, for instance, in the area of Greek New Testament corpus linguistics 
by O’Donnell (2005).*" 

Discourse Analysis: Finally, Prague School concepts have been applied is 
the area of discourse analysis, also referred to as textlinguistics. This area 
is relatively new. Stubbs provides a definition: “the linguistic analysis of 
naturally occurring connected spoken or written discourse.”** With refer- 
ence to de Beaugrande,”® Porter and Pitts note that there are “significant 
forerunners to discourse analysis, including the Prague School of linguis- 
tics, British systemic-functional linguistics and especially American tag- 
memics.”*° Discourse analysis makes use of some basic Prague School con- 
cepts, such as theme/rheme (given/new) and markedness, and draws on its 
basic functional-systematic view of language. Discourse analysis was first 
introduced to New Testament studies by Johannes P. Louw in 1973. Since 
that time four schools have developed within this discipline: (i) the Summer 
Institute of Linguistics (SIL) School of discourse analysis, (ii) the Systemic- 
Functional Linguistics (SFL) School of discourse analysis, (iii) the Continen- 
tal European School of discourse analysis, (iv) the South African School of 
discourse analysis.*” The Continental European School is divided into the 
Scandinavian and German schools. Both schools draw, among others, on 
Roman Jakobson’s communication model (1960).*"* D. Hellholm has used the 
discourse-communication model of Jakobson in studies on the Shepherd of 
Hermas (1980) and Romans (1993).*"" 


3.2. The Adoption of Prague School Linguistics 
in New Testament Language Studies 


In the following chronological overview we will draw attention to the influ- 
ence of Prague School linguistics on works within New Testament language 
studies. As mentioned at the beginning of the section on The Spread of 
Prague School Linguistic Ideas, the definition of who is a Prague School 
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scholar, or follower, is kept fairly wide since our concern here is not to pin- 
point who is really a Prague School scholar in the fullest, narrowest and 
most original sense, but rather to capture how the ideas and concepts of the 
Prague School of Linguistics have been utilised within New Testament Greek 
linguistics. Reference is therefore made to original Prague School linguists, 
later generations in the same movement, linguists who have been published 
in Prague School publications, scholars who stand in the Prague School tra- 
ditions and also figures clearly and strongly influenced by the Prague School 
linguistic ideas. 

1960s: In Toward a Science of Translating from 1964, Eugene Nida makes 
reference to multiple works of Roman Jakobson as well as J.R. Firth. He also 
refers to Nikolai Trubetzkoy. Early on in his book, Nida states: “But the most 
creative work in relating linguistics to translation and literary criticism was 
carried out by the Linguistic Circle of Prague under the early stimulus of Tru- 
betzkoy (1939), and later followed up in the field of translation of such men 
as Boh Havranek, Jan Mukaiovsky, Jiti Levy, and Vladimir Prochazka.”*”° 
Nida follows Jakobson’s division of the field of translation into three parts 
(1959): intralingual, interlingual and intersemiotic.*" He also refers to Jakob- 
son’s contrastive comparison of a high front vowel and a lower back vowel 
and to meaning as referring to the symbol and not to the referent.*” Nida 
mentions “Jakobson’s important componential treatment of case systems.” 
(1936)* The communication system of Jakobson is drawn upon.*™ In his 
chapter on componential analysis Jakobson (1936) is referred to.** Finally, 
Nida discusses obligatory characteristics of different languages, drawing on 
Jakobson (1959).2”° 

In Greek Words and Hebrew Meanings: Studies in the Semantics of Soteri- 
ological Terms from 1967 by David Hill, one reference is made to J.R. Firth’s 
notion that the communication event is best understood not only in its tex- 
tual context, but also in the wider cultural and social context.*”’ 
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1970s: Gerard Mussies in his The Morphology of Koine Greek as Used in 
the Apocalypse of St. John: A Study in Bilingualism from 1971 refers to Roman 
Jakobson’s markedness theory (1939), arguing that the marked unit ex- 
presses a positive value, whereas the unmarked unit is neutral. In a later 
section on the interaction between addressers and addressees, Mussies 
makes reference to Jakobson’s use of the term ‘shifter’ (1957).°?° Mussies also 
draws on the Prague School follower, Louis Hjelmslev (Copenhagen School), 
who is opposed to the idea that the study of Greek should start with the small 
unit and then move up. Instead Hjelmslev (1961) argues for the reversed 
order, i.e. that the study should always start with “the original datum’—the 
text—and then move on to smaller elements.*°° 

Eugene Nida, in Exploring Semantic Structures from 1975, makes reference 
to Jan Firbas (1964), to J.R. Firth (1935) and several works by Roman Jakobson 
(1959, 1960, 1972) in his bibliography.** In another work by Eugene Nida, 
Componential Analysis of Meaning. An Introduction to Semantic Structures, 
also from 1975, Nida draws on seven works by Roman Jakobson (1936, 1956, 
19592, b, 1960, 1961, 1972) as well as referring to J.R. Firth (1935, 1951). 

1980s: David Hellholm makes one reference to Frantisek Dane’ (1974) 
and his functional sentence perspective in Das Visionenbuch des Hermas 
as Apokalypse. Formgeschichtliche und Texttheoretische Studien zu einer liter- 
arischen Gattung from 1980.** In his 1982 Semantics of New Testament Greek, 
Johannes P. Louw makes one reference to Roman Jakobson’s (1959) disagree- 
ment with Bertrand Russell regarding the nature of understanding meaning. 
Jakobson argues that meaning indeed can be understood without a non- 
linguistic reference point.** 

In his introduction to his Verbal Aspect in the Greek of the New Testament, 
with Reference to Tense and Mood from 1989, Porter discusses the choice 
of a suitable linguistic model for his investigation. Drawing upon P. Arm- 
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strong,** Porter lists three criteria that has to be satisfied by the model irre- 
spective of which: (i) the model has to be inclusive in the treatment of the 
data, i.e. “it must incorporate within its explanatory model the largest num- 
ber of pertinent pieces of data with the fewest items excluded” (ii) the model 
has to “result in rational discourse,” i.e. must be intersubjectively testable. 
(iii) it has to provide conclusions of a provocative and innovative nature that 
will stimulate further study.*** The model of his choice is systemic linguistics. 
Porter states that his analysis of the Greek verbal structure “exploits a func- 
tional linguistic model of fairly recent provenance, systemic linguistics. It 
is a functional paradigm, thus it defines language in terms of its use as an 
instrument or tool for communication and social interaction.” This descrip- 
tion corresponds well to the functional view of Prague School linguistics. 
Among his sources we find scholars that overtly draw on the Prague School, 
such as Michael Halliday and J.R. Firth. Porter quotes Gotteri’s definition of 
systemic linguistics: 
The term “systemic linguistics” can be used of any variant of system-structure 
theory in which language is interpreted as essentially a vast network of inter- 
related sets of options. The structure of a language (wordings or other syntag- 
matic realisations) is regarded as manifesting choices made from interdepen- 


dent paradigmatic options, which between them constitute the language’s 
potential for conveying meaning. 


In Porter's analysis of this definition, several concepts can be identified as 
or related to Prague structuralist-functionalist linguistics: (i) The priority 
of synchrony over diachrony. (ii) The descriptive nature of linguistics. (iii) 
The concept of system, according to which the aspectual system is a major 
system in the Greek verbal network, where the perfective, imperfective and 
stative aspects stand in a relationship to each other. Porter notes that with 
an epigraphic language, the language is approached as a network where the 
evaluation is connected to “actual instances in opposition to other possible 
selections within the language.” (iv) Language is seen as a network where 
specific choices are available.’ (v) The network “captures the generalizations 
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of the language and breaks them down into their constituents in the most 
economical and symmetrical fashion.” (vi) The choices that are made by the 
language user are “increasingly specific semantic choices, i.e. the progres- 
sion is from broader to more delicate, and these constitute the necessary 
conditions for subsequent choices, until a specific realization is arrived at.” 
These choices are governed by a hierarchy. (vii) “Meaning implies choice.” 
[my italics] Porter: “systemtic linguistics takes seriously the dictum of struc- 
tural semantics that an element is only meaningful if it is defined wholly in 
terms of other elements.” (viii) The notion of “meaning as choice” means 
that “form and function are integral in semantic analysis” and are anal- 
ysed in terms of iconicity. (ix) A distinction is made between the syntagmatic 
chain and paradigmatic choice. Porter states: “this work places its emphasis 
on paradigmatic choice as crucial for syntagmatic meaning. The semantic 
choice of verbal aspect realized in a particular verbal form and placed in 
the predicate slot at the rank of clause, determines the verbal aspect for the 
entire clause in which the particular verbal item occurs.”*” (x) A distinction 
between code and text is made, where “code is the network of verbal choice 
that speakers draw upon when creating their individual instances of text.”*" 

In the section Structural Linguistics and Aspect, Porter accounts for con- 
tributions to the study of aspect in the Greek language. In Etudes d’aspect 
from 1943, Jens Holt makes the first structural linguistic study of aspect in 
ancient Greek. From the distribution of verbal forms*?? Holt concludes, in 
Porter’s words, that “the Greek tenses cannot be temporally based.” Using 
Hjelmslev’s perspective on language-structure, Holt argues that Greek has 
a system with inflectional aspectual oppositions. Martin Sanchez Ruipérez 
develops Holt’s model, removing most of its weak points. Ruipérez draws 
on Roman Jakobson (1932, 1936, 1938) and Prague School linguistics (among 
them, Trubetzkoy [1939]) in his analysis, conceiving of the unmarked ele- 
ment of an opposition as either neutral or as a privative opposition, which 
means that the marked element—not being equipollent—always has a dis- 
tinct value.** The next contributor in Porter’s overview is Paul Friedrich 
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(1974), who, just as Ruipérez, follows Roman Jakobson (1957, 1932, 1936, 
1961), defining aspect as a temporal category with three different items for 
the coding of aspect, of which he focuses on the so-called derivational- 
thematic. Friedrich: aspect “involves several subcategories related to one 
another through a hierarchy of markedness and differential latency.”* In 
his analysis he draws the conclusion that the element in the equipollent 
opposition that is unmarked is the Aorist.**° Porter also draws on Bernard 
Comrie who discusses the Prague School concept of markedness in its vari- 
ous degrees and posits two oppositions when he covers ancient Greek, the 
one between Perfect and non-Perfect and the one between Aorist and non- 
Aorist.” Porter concludes that even though some progress has been made, 
much remains to be done.*** When Porter then moves on to his investiga- 
tion proper*““—on the basis of the functional-systematic model—it seems 
like he makes a clear distinction between the structuralist approach and the 
functionalist-systematic perspective. However, the Prague School of linguis- 
tics, as remarked earlier, includes both perspectives—the structuralist and 
the functionalist—as two ends of the same continuum. 

When providing a few perspectives on the verbal aspect of New Testa- 
ment Greek, Porter makes use of concepts that demonstrate kinship with or 
origin from Prague School concepts: (i) Verbal oppositions: Here Porter uses 
the Prague concept of markedness. With the concept of verbal oppositions 
semantic features are viewed “in terms of marked pairs.” The markedness 
concept is here based on binary equipollent oppositions. In this network 
of oppositions the stative aspect (the Perfect) is the most heavily marked, 
the imperfective aspect (the Present and the Imperfect) is less marked, 
whereas the perfective aspect (the Aorist) is the unmarked default tense.*° 
(ii) Planes of discourse: Here another Prague concept, that of foregrounding 
in discourse, is used. From this perspective the Aorist is a background tense 
that carries the basic narrative, the Present/Imperfect is a foreground tense 
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used for “climactic references to concrete situations” and the Perfect is 
a frontground tense to point to what is “discrete, well-defined and con- 
toured.”**! 

i9gos: In Verbal Aspect in New Testament Greek from 1990, Buist Fanning 
makes reference to Roman Jakobson (1932, 1939, 1957, 1973), Nikolai Trubet- 
zkoy (1931, 1939) and Louis Hjelmslev. In a section on “The Types of Aspec- 
tual Relationships,” Fanning draws on the markedness concept developed 
by Trubetzkoy and Jakobson, noting that Jakobson “produced a study which 
made a significant theoretical contribution to the structural definition of 
verbal aspects.”* Using several of Jakobson’s works, in particular his article 
on Russian aspects, Fanning discusses privative oppositions—introduced 
by Jakobson and Trubetzkoy in the 1930s—of marked and unmarked mem- 
bers, where the marked member is prominent and the unmarked member is 
neutral.*** He also mentions Hjelmslev’s La Catégorie de Cas that Holt in his 
turn draws on in his Etudes d’Aspect.*** As an alternative to Jakobson’s pri- 
vative model, Fanning then discusses equipollent oppositions, a term intro- 
duced by Trubetzkoy. This concept perceives of all members as in some way 
marked and on equal terms with each other.?* In Lexical Semantics of the 
Greek New Testament from 1992, Nida and Louw refer to Roman Jakobson 
(1970, 1972) dealing with semiotic aspects, particularly Jakobson’s treatment 
of metonymy and metaphor.?* 

In Biblical Greek Language and Linguistics: Open Questions in Current 
Research from 1993, edited by Porter and Carson, there are a few refer- 
ences indirectly related to the Prague School. In “An Introduction to the 
Porter/Fanning Debate” by D.A. Carson, reference is made to the Prague 
School follower J.R. Firth’s (London School) systemic linguistics (1951) on 
which Stanley E. Porter draws for his theory on verbal aspect.?” “Verbal 
Aspect in Greek: Two Approaches” by Daryl D. Schmidt again refers to 
J.R. Firth (1968), the creator of the linguistic framework from which sys- 
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temic linguistics developed.*** Moisés Silva, in “A Response to Fanning and 
Porter on Verbal Aspect,” makes roughly the same comment as Carson and 
Schmidt.2° 

In the volume Approaches to New Testament Study from 1995, edited by 
Porter and Tombs, there are several references to the work of Prague School 
scholars or their immediate followers. In his introduction to “Modern Lin- 
guistics and the New Testament: A Basic Guide to Theory, Terminology, 
and Literature,’ Jeffrey T. Reed discusses the current state of New Testa- 
ment linguistics and notes the lack of formal training in linguistics among 
New Testament scholars and then comments that most studies in New 
Testament linguistics draw on structuralism, transformational-generative 
grammar and tagmemics. Among others, Reed mentions two Prague School 
followers, Louis Hjelmslev (Copenhagen School) and J.R. Firth (London 
School).?° In “Modern Linguistics and the New Testament: A Basic Guide 
to Theory, Terminology, and Literature” by Jeffrey T. Reed, discourse anal- 
ysis and communication flow is discussed and explicit reference is made 
to the Prague School and its attention to “given versus new information and 
the role of themes and topics in discourse,” especially from Vilém Mathesius 
(1929). Reed also refers to Jan Firbas (1986) who further developed the so 
called “functional sentence perspective.”*" There is also repeated mention 
of M.A.K. Halliday that has been a major exponent of the functional per- 
spective of language and therefore drawing on the Prague School.*” In “Liter- 
ary Approaches to the New Testament: From Formalism to Deconstruction 
and Back,’ Porter draws on Roman Jakobson’s (1960) linguistic communi- 
cation model where three elements are distinguished: the addresser, the 
addressee and the message, which is communicated in a specific linguistic 
code in its context. Jakobson is also mentioned as one of the central figures 
in Russian Formalism that came to influence New Criticism.?® 

In “Ancient Rhetorical Analysis and Discourse Analysis of the Pauline 
Corpus,” also from 1995, Stanley E. Porter refers to the communication model 
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of Roman Jakobson (1960).°* Mari B. Olsen, in her A Semantic and Pragmatic 
Model of Lexical and Grammatical Aspect from 1997, makes use of the typical 
Prague School concept of privative oppositions.*® 

Linguistics and the New Testament. Critical Junctures, edited by Porter 
and Carson, from 1999 deals in two sections with modern linguistics and 
“Words on Words.” In “Linguistics and Rhetorical Criticism,” Stanley E. Porter 
draws on the communication model of Roman Jakobson (1960), who uses a 
theoretical framework with six parts in order to describe communication.5© 
In “Linguistic Fingerprints or Style by Numbers? The Use of Statistics in the 
Discussion of Authorship of New Testament Documents,’ Matthew Brook 
O'Donnell makes reference to J.R. Firth (1964).° 

In his article “Foregrounding and its Relevance for Interpretation and 
Translation, with Acts 2 as a Case Study” from 1999, Martin-Asensio makes 
use of the concept of foregrounding, referring throughout to Jan Mukarov- 
sky*® (1964) and Roman Jakobson (1960, 1971 [1932]).°° In a summary of 
a section, Martin-Asensio acknowledges that the “Markedness theory was 
pioneered by N. Trubetzkoy and R. Jakobson in the 1920’s.”>” In this context 
he also mentions Edwin Battistella’s work on markedness (1990).3”! He also 
draws on the Prague School scholar Vladimir Prochazka’s (1935) suggestions 
on translation theory.*” In his article on “Hallidayan Functional Grammar” 
from 1999, in a section on “Foregrounding as a Point of Entry into New 
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Testament Greek Register Analysis,’ Martin-Asensio refers to a work by Jan 
Mukayovsky (1964) and one of Roman Jakobson’s (1960) contributions as 
“key works on the subject of foregrounding.”*” 

Discourse Analysis and the New Testament. Approaches and Results, edited 
by Porter and Reed, from 1999 is worth mentioning, not because there 
are many references to the Prague School or Prague School scholars, but 
because there is—as far as I can see from the authors’ index—not a single 
reference either to the Prauge School or a Prague School scholar. This is par- 
ticularly striking for a 425 page-volume on a topic where several prominent 
Prague School concepts are central, such as foregrounding, markedness and 
the theme—rheme pair. This leads us to conclude that these concepts have 
been incorporated in the linguistic stock in trade to the extent that their 
origin is no longer formally recognised, rather, most references in this vol- 
ume are made to Halliday and Porter who indirectly or directly have been 
influenced by the Prague School. 

2000s: In 2000, Martin-Asensio published his Transitivity-Based Fore- 
grounding in the Acts of the Apostles, stating in his preface that he made Hal- 
liday’s functional grammar his point of departure for his thesis. When dis- 
cussing the background of Hallidayan functional grammar, Martin-Asensio 
makes frequent reference to the influence of the Prague School follower 
J.R. Firth, who was Michael Halliday’s supervisor.2* Martin-Asensio asserts 
that Firth was the one “who first defined meaning as ‘function in context”? 
Martin-Asensio does not seem to be aware that this is one of the basic princi- 
ples on which the Prague School—which predated the London School—is 
based. When discussing the subject of foregrounding, he refers to Roman 
Jakobson (1960) and Jan Mukayovsky (1964) as some of the key contributors 
on this topic.°” In chapter two, Martin-Asensio again refers to the works of 
the “Prague structuralists”*”” Mukafovsky’s and Jakobson’s works as “semi- 
nal essays” on the topic of foregrounding and bases his discussion on their 
works on the following pages.*” In a note in his chapter on clause structure, 
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Martin-Asensio acknowledges that the markedness theory was originated 
by Nikolai Trubetzkoy and Roman Jakobson. He also refers to another 
Prague scholar that deals with the same subject, Edwin Battistella (1990).°” 

In Rodney Decker’s Temporal Deixis of the Greek Verb in the Gospel of 
Mark with Reference to Verbal Aspect from 2001, Decker follows and develops 
Porter’s concept of verbal aspect and applies it to the Gospel of Mark. 
Decker also makes reference to the work of Prague School followers, such 
as J.R. Firth of the London School and Michael Halliday.**° 

In “The Greek Verbal Network Viewed from a Probabilistic Standpoint: 
An Exercise in Hallidayan Linguistics,’ also from 2001, Porter and O'Donnell 
develop the concept of markedness, exploring distributional and numeri- 
cal markedness on the basis of Hallidayan probabilistic grammar according 
to which features are either equiprobable, that is, they have equal distribu- 
tion, or are skewed, that is, marked when its frequency is low (0.9/0.1). In 
this study, Porter and O’Donnell acknowledge that the markedness concept 
was “introduced by Trubetzkoy [1936], and then extended by Jakobson [1932, 
1971].”*? The Prague School model has then been built upon and most lin- 
guists use a so-called “cross-linguistic distributional analysis” that has been 
further developed by, among others,*** C. Bache (1985), who points out that 
Jakobson (1932) does not bring us fully to the goal and that he has difficul- 
ties to provide a definition of verbal aspect.*** Porter and O’Donnell point 
out that this type of markedness “does not require a single feature nota- 
tion, but is able to take into account a cline of combined factors, including 
morphology, semantics, and, most importantly here, distribution,” a feature 
that might not seem appropriate to indicate markedness.** Nevertheless, 
Givon has developed this notion, referring to it as iconicity, which means 
that he thinks that “substantive grounds, such as varying contextual, socio- 
cultural, cognitive and communicative factors, determine the distribution 
of a given linguistic item.”**° He states that: “The marked category (figure) 
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tends to be less frequent, thus cognitively more salient, than the correspond- 
ing unmarked one (ground).”*’ Halliday’s work supplies three maxims that 
support the usage of quantitative data in linguistic analysis: (i) “grammar as 
paradigmatic choice, that is, the view of language as a network of systems” 
(ii) language as instance as well as system (iii) system typology that either 
are skewed (marked) or equiprobable (unmarked).3* 

In Jenny Read-Heimerdinger’s The Bezan Text of Acts: A Contribution of 
Discourse Analysis to Textual Criticism, from 2003, we find a number of 
influences from the Prague School. Read-Heimerdinger discusses the Prague 
School concept of markedness as applied to word order, to connectives 
between sentences and to the use of the article. She points out that the 
unmarked unit should not be understood as “zero-rated for information’ or 
as insignificant, or, in other words, she argues for an equipollent rather than 
a private relationship between the marked and unmarked units.*° In her 
next subsection on information structure, she moves on to another Prague 
School concept, the concept of given—new (or theme—rheme) and makes 
explicit reference to the Prague School scholar Jan Firbas (1964).°* She also 
makes reference to Vilém Fried (1987).5 

In A Discourse Analysis of the Letter to the Hebrews from 2005, Cynthia 
Long Westfall makes reference to Prague scholars and scholars influenced 
by the Prague School, such as Edwin Battistella (1990), who writes on 
markedness and ‘markedness as a hierarchisation of opposites;* that 
marked elements have a tendency to occur in contexts that are marked;>* 
and that in the systems of number and person, the personal and plural are 
marked over against the impersonal and the singular.** Michael Halliday, 
who draws on the Prague School, and J.R. Firth, who partly was influenced 
by the Prague School, are among Westfall’s sources.* The communication 
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model of Roman Jakobson (1960, 1990) is referred to.°%° Jakobson’s work 
(1984) on markedness and the category of person is also drawn upon.*” 

In Ivan Shing Chung Kwong’s The Word Order of the Gospel of Luke: Its 
Foregrounded Messages from 2005, no reference is made either to Jakobson 
or Mukayovsky, whose works were seminal for the concept of foregrounding. 
However, it is recognised in a footnote that the “The concept of markedness 
is firstly raised by the Prague School.” Reference is also made to another 
Prague scholar, Edwin Battistella (1996).°% In addition, Kwong refers to Jan 
Firbas (1986, 1992) and his functional sentence perspective.*° 

Biblical Translation in Chinese and Greek: Verbal Aspect in Theory and 
Practice from 2009 by Toshikazu S. Foley, although unfortunately lacking an 
authors’ index (for more detailed reference), refers to Prague scholars in his 
bibliography. Works on markedness by Edwin Battistella (1990, 1996, 2005), a 
paper by J.R. Firth (1968), several works by Roman Jakobson (1971, 1971, 1980, 
2002) and works by Nikolai Trubetzkoy (1939, 1969) are mentioned.’ 


4. CONCLUSION 


In the above survey of New Testament language works (roughly some thirty 
works) we note a tangible influence—either direct or indirect—on New Tes- 
tament Greek linguistics from the Prague School of linguistics. In the 1960s 
and 1970s we note Eugene Nida’s pioneering usage of modern linguistics— 
and Prague School linguistics—within New Testament language studies. In 
the late 1980s Stanley E. Porter’s seminal work on verbal aspect, where the 
Prague School and its ideas are heavily drawn upon, marks as a starting point 
for increasingly frequent usage of Prague School concepts in works within 
New Testament Greek linguistics. 

In the survey above we take note of specific or general reference to 
Prague School linguistics with regard to the following concepts or areas: 
a structural/functional perspective, the view of language as communica- 
tion, emphasis on a synchronic perspective, a descriptive approach, focus 
on actual language use, verbal aspect/differentiation of tense and aspect, 
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markedness/prominence, foregrounding, valence, discourse analysis, trans- 
lation-theory, literary criticism, componential analysis, language charac- 
teristics, structural semantics, the functional sentence perspective, binary 
oppositions/private or equipollent oppositions, theme/rheme (given/new), 
semiotic aspects, linguistic communication models and context-focused 
analysis. 

As we noted at the beginning of this section, the general notions of the 
Prague School of language as a structured system that consists of functional 
units that interrelate, or, put in other words, structuralism and function- 
alism, are major contributions of the Prague School. These two contribu- 
tions importantly and decisively influences New Testament Greek linguis- 
tics. From the functional-structural point of view of the Prague School of 
Linguistics, a rich and multifarious body of research has developed since its 
foundation in 1920s. The broad and substantial production of Prague School 
linguistic research, some of which material is reviewed in this article, makes 
up a valuable resource for further research and application within New Tes- 
tament language studies. 


HISTORY 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF ANCIENT GREEK 
WITH A VIEW TO THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Jonathan M. Watt 


Although the origins of most languages remain veiled behind the shadows 
of unrecorded history, sufficient written evidence in some cases has left a 
trail that allows one to track a language’s emergence and expansion. In the 
modern world, the scores of English- or French-based creoles emerging in 
Africa, the Caribbean and the Pacific Rim probably provide the best models 
for the study of lingua-genesis, but in the ancient world only a few codes 
have had their formative developments well substantiated. Greek is among 
the oldest of them. 

As a language begins to emerge amidst the circumstances and forces that 
contribute to its distinct vocabulary and morpho-syntactic structures, it will 
broaden its distribution—and its idiomatic structures—in relation to the 
perceived strength and status of its native-speaking community and to the 
opportunities it offers those who acquire it. “The history of a language is 
intimately bound up with the history of the peoples who speak it,” and 
the development and expansion of Greek in the ancient world is a classic 
example of this principle. 

The study will show how Greek became the language of choice for the 
framers of the New Testament, who composed their accounts and epistles 
roughly midway through an epic linguistic course that Horrocks describes 
as “boast[ing] the longest recorded history of any European language,” 
Caragounis? calls “unparalleled,” and Costas simply notes in understatement 
was “unusually long.”* Following the emergence of a unified proto-Greek 
dating roughly to the time of Abraham, the language diversified into early 
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dialects while occupying the Hellenic Peninsula, and these in turn gave rise 
to the better-known classical varieties of subsequent centuries. It experi- 
enced a reunification of dialects during the Koine (Hellenistic) period, then 
would see yet another dialect break up during the Byzantine period and later 
before undergoing a relative degree of reunification as Neohellenic Koine 
over the past century.® While extensive attention has been given to techni- 
cal developments in the language throughout these periods,’ this discussion 
centers on how historical and cultural factors leading into, and characteriz- 
ing, its so-called third phase led to the choice of Greek for the writings that 
were to comprise the New Testament. 

Some preparatory observations about the dynamics of language in gen- 
eral will be helpful toward seeing how this came about. Not often is a 
language a truly homogeneous system of communication; such would be 
possible only in an isolated community that was restricted in number of 
speakers and dense in their geographic spread. Regional and sociological 
factors cause most languages to have variants of pronunciation and word 
choice, at least, with the result that many languages would more appropri- 
ately be described as a “bundle of dialects,” to use John McWhorter’s phrase.” 
Whether speech codes are classified as separate languages or merely dialects 
of the same language may begin with structural comparison of the systems, 
but the matter ultimately involves questions of history, ethnicity, national- 
ity and mutual perception. Ironically, native speakers of different dialects of 
the same language sometimes report considerable difficulty comprehend- 
ing one another while speakers of different languages sometimes experience 
considerable mutual intelligibility. In either case, most speech communities 
routinely share contact with others and, as a result, exchange language fea- 
tures at all levels. Languages do not, indeed cannot, remain pure (if they 
ever were in the first place) as Hugo Schuchardt (1842-1927) noted: “Es 
gibt keine vollig ungemischte Sprache.”® Contact, combined with internally 
motivated structural changes, mean that “Like lava lamps, languages sim- 
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ply pass from one beautiful stage to another”® and do so in organic contexts 
teeming with mutual exchanges. Whether any given stage marks the emer- 
gence of a “language” or a “dialect” depends less on its internal and objective 
features and more on its societal function and perceived value—hence the 
quip that “A language is nothing more than a dialect backed by an army and 
a navy.” Thanks in part to military strength (and sometimes in spite of it), 


There is no doubt that, if judged by the influences it has had on all of the 
European languages, and continues to have today on all languages, Greek 
can be regarded as the most important language in the world. The direct or 
indirect influence of its alphabet, lexicon, syntax and literature has been and 
is immense." 


Although Chinese language history is venerable also, its native speakers have 
remained largely within national boundaries and relatively few outsiders 
have chosen to acquire it. Greek, on the other hand, like English, has dis- 
persed its cultural language with missionary zeal. 


1. EMERGENCE OF “GREEK” AND THE CLASSICAL DIALECTS 


The elusive phenomenon of lingua-genesis appears to be driven by two 
quite different processes, and sometimes by their interaction. On the one 
hand is separation: segments of a single-language community move apart 
and, given enough time (usually many centuries), their codes diverge to 
the point of language differentiation. On the other hand is contact between 
different language communities: their interaction leads to a mixed language 
or pidgin emerging in the context of business and domestic relationships 
which is based primarily on the syntax of one code but involves the lexicon, 
morphology and phonology of both. Sustained, widespread use expands the 
vocabulary and morphosyntactic features and the speech becomes the fully- 
developed, native code of its community.” These “processes of pidginization 
and creolization ... seem to represent the extreme to which social factors can 
go in shaping the transmission and use of language.”® 
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The unified Greek of the first historical phase was born of a consensual 
interaction, one way or the other, for even “the oldest continuously spo- 
ken and written language in Europe”“ must have had parents. Greek tribes 
entered the mainland area of Greece starting late in the third millennium 
BC (i.e. the Middle Bronze or Middle Helladic Age), initiating monumental 
changes as they “devastated most of the previous habitation centres.” Even- 
tually they would occupy the peninsula and the neighboring islands. Most 
scholars believe it was the incoming tribes whose language set the stage" for 
what would eventually be known as “Greek.” Chadwick (who took a minority 
approach and gave more linguistic weight to the language of the Mediter- 
ranean predecessors) cautioned that “The nature of the Greek language 
during the prehistoric period is, for obvious reasons, hard to determine, so 
that most statements about it must be qualified as probable rather than cer- 
tain.”” Adrados agrees on this point, anyway, noting that “There are many 
conflicting theories regarding the Indo-European origins of Greek, Common 
Greek and its dialectal fragmentation, as well as Mycenaean and the Home- 
ric language.” The relative paucity of textual and epigraphic evidence from 
these early centuries has to be offset by reconstruction from later dialects, 
the Linear B materials of the Mycenaean era, and the comparative method. 
On these bases, and contrary to majority opinion, Chadwick claimed that 
“we have no evidence to prove that Greek existed as a separate language 
before its speakers were established in Greece ... the [linguistic] facts can 
be explained by setting the genesis of the Greek language inside Greece (or 
at least the southern Balkan area) ....”° The consensual interaction as per- 
ceived by Chadwick involved pidginization due to the fact that “[W]holesale 
removal of populations are [sic.] rare in Greek history. Much more often a 
conqueror is numerically weak, and the former population either survives 
as a subject class ... or is gradually assimilated by the new rulers ... [so that] 
the speech of the subject population influences that of the ruling class.’”° 
For him, these influences were sufficient to fix the birth of “Greek” within 
the region—not outside of it—some time just after 2100 BC. 
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However, most scholars have painted a different picture from Chadwick's, 
albeit with differences of contour and shade between their frames. The 
obscuring veil of unrecorded history extended to what Adrados describes as 
a “complex of Indo-European languages”” that moved westward into Europe 
in the fifth millennium Bc. The particular dialect from which Greek would 
emerge was spoken in regions extending from north of the Black Sea to the 
south of the Carpathian Mountains around 3000 Bc. These tribes entered the 
mainland region of Greece during the proto-Helladic period, after 2100 BC, 
bringing their Proto-Greek language—or dialect varieties of Greek—with 
them. Their previous contact with Proto-Aryan speakers would account for 
the kinship Greek has with Sanskrit and other Indo-European languages. 
While differences in speech existed between tribes, it is presumed at this 
early stage to have been a relatively unified language: despite lexical and 
structural borrowings from the indigenous groups they absorbed or dis- 
placed (and which have been documented from later centuries”), these 
tribes brought a language with them” which was a “continuation of Indo- 
European, or some its dialects to be more precise”™ and constituted a “Com- 
mon Greek [that] flourished shortly before the year 2000BCc in an area of 
northern Greece. This was a Greek dialect which did not display an abso- 
lute unity and contained its own archaisms and innovations and choices, 
linking it, at certain points, to other Indo-European dialects.’ 

The language is thought to have experienced an early fragmentation into 
two main dialects even prior to the invasion of the region. The eastern 
dialect group commanded the first invasion wave prior to 2000BC while 
the western group entered with the Dorian invasion of c. 1200 Bc and drove 
a wedge “between the dialects, isolating the East Greek of the Pelopon- 
nese from that of central Greece; at the same time, certain dialects of East 
Greek emerged.” That eastern flank provided the base for the subsequent 
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emergence of the Ionic-Attic, Arcadian-Cyprian and Aeolic dialect devel- 
opments sometime prior to 1000 BC, after Greek tribes had infiltrated south- 
ward and occupied the Hellenic peninsula and the neighboring islands. This 
infiltration included the fifteenth century Mycenaean defeat of the Minoans 
and takeover of Crete, as indicated via the Linear B texts.2° Whatever is to be 
made of the earlier Linear A texts, their successor—the Linear B syllabary— 
was demonstrated (by Michael Ventris, in cooperation with John Chadwick, 
in 1952) to represent the Greek language of Crete at that time, although it 
did so quite inexactly.”” Nevertheless, the destruction of the palace at Knos- 
sos late in the thirteenth century and subsequent preservation of clay tablets 
which might otherwise have deteriorated had they not been fired led to the 
preservation of evidence that “Mycenaean” is the earliest known form of 
Greek.” That eventual emergence of the classical dialect divisions” should 
be balanced by the observation from Atkinson® that “In no case were these 
dialects long out of touch with each other and they were perhaps never com- 
pletely so,” though he qualifies that the western group was of course more 
distinctly separate from the others in form and appearance. It is suggested 
that, in these times, “all Greeks were known by the general name of Ionians, 
as in Homeric times they were known as Achaeans and later as Hellenes.” 
The Jewish Scriptures refer to them as Javan in Gen 10:2,4, while the Ionians 
regarded themselves as autochthonous (“self-sprung” or “aboriginal”) and 
may possibly have been the first of the tribes to enter the region. 

Late in this second phase of the language’s history, having become well 
established on the mainland and peninsula and well advanced in their 
occupation of the islands, “Greece began to reinvent itself” from the ninth 
century onward.” Dialect and orthography followed suit. Cities became 
political centers and dialects tended to coincide with them. As Greeks and 
Phoenicians rivaled for land claims during the explorations of the Mediter- 
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ranean, there developed a Greek alphabet modeled on northern Semitic 
writing, albeit with the addition of vowels. Once described as “arguably the 
single most influential and far-reaching of humankind’s many ingenious 
inventions,’ alphabetic writing facilitated incomparable precision when 
abstracting speech onto visible surface—and it preserved for posterity that 
abundance of written evidence which makes it clear that, by the eighth cen- 
tury BC, different Greek dialects were developing, albeit with a twist: they 
represented not merely regions but literary and culturally distinct streams. 


At this time we observe a phenomenon that is unusual in the history of 
literature: different literary genres cluster around a particular dialect, which 
may or may not be the author’s own dialect. Thus, the dialect functions here 
as a literary vehicle rather than as a local variation of Greek.*4 


Ionic, with elements of Aeolic and other dialects, became the dialect of epic 
and certain other types of poetry, while Achaean-Aeolic was used for lyric 
poetry and Doric for choral poetry. Aeonic-Attic became the medium for 
tragedy (with Doric in parts) while Attic was used for history, philosophy 
and oratory. Not only is it true that “Our understanding of the ancient world 
is overwhelmingly dependent on texts,” but in their own day, texts are the 
means by which people shape their contemporaries. “Writing was used in all 
these contexts to construct power in society. The kinds of power constructed 
varied widely from empires to groups united by a common set of texts, 
whether these texts were the Latin or Greek classics or the Holy Scriptures.”*° 

Yet the power of writing would exceed the force of classical warfare. 
As a key city of the Ionians, Athens was to become a formidable force by 
the fifth century and “played a leading role in defending Greece proper 
against the consequential Persian aggression ... [and] emerged from these 
confrontations as a major maritime power, with most of the islands of the 
Aegean and a number of important cities around its coasts falling under 
Athenian domination.”*”” Not surprisingly, her military prowess extended 
into the political arena and, as the “foremost democratic city of the age,’** 


33 Alexander Humez and Nicholas Humez, Alpha to Omega: The Life and Times ofthe Greek 
Alphabet (Boston: David R. Godine, 1981), 3. 

34 Caragounis, Development of Greek, 29. 

35 Alan K. Bowman and Greg Woolf, “Literacy and Power in the Ancient World,” in Alan 
K. Bowman and Greg Woolf, eds., Literacy and Power in the Ancient World (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press 1994), 1. 

36 Bowman and Woolf, “Literacy and Power,” 2. 

37 Horrocks, Greek, 24. See also his discussion on “The Rise of Attic,” 24-31. 

38 Horrocks, Greek, 24. 
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she enjoyed in essence the leadership of Greece. Although Athens was 
defeated by Sparta in 404 and then twice more by Macedonia in the 330s, 
the Attic dialect had already triumphed, so even when the military failed, 
the city’s dialect was already positioned as the general standard of speech 
for most of the region. As Horrocks notes: 


[T]he Macedonian dialect/language clearly lacked the prestige necessary to 
serve as the linguistic and cultural concomitant to Macedonian imperial 
ambition. But Attic, as the dialect of the culturally dominant city of classi- 
cal Greece, already widely in use outside its region of origin as a literary and 
administrative language, obviously suited the purpose. It was therefore nat- 
ural that the Macedonian kings, in search of a ‘civilization’ to underpin their 
growing power, should have established the study of Classical Greek litera- 
ture, much of it in literary Attic, as a central plank of their education system 
and adopted Great Attic as their own official language .... [The] Atticization 
of the Macedonian aristocracy was to be the crucial factor in the future his- 
tory of Greek, since, continued Athenian cultural prestige notwithstanding, 
the emergence of Great Attic as a true national language (the Koine) would 
surely have been long delayed, or even prevented altogether, without the sub- 
stitution of the military and political power of Macedonia for the declining 
influence of Athens.*® 


With its preeminence in literary production established and now having 
been adopted as the code of the Macedonian courts,” the Attic dialect’s 
functional distribution clearly was no hostage to the sword but was strate- 
gically positioned to expand into philosophy, government, historiography 
and stage. During the Classical Attic period (500-300BC), the complexity 
of the language grew by leaps and bounds in proportion to the cultural 
achievements it represented, and by one count the Attic verb boasted over 
eleven hundred different forms,” as if holding aloft a morphological mirror 
to reflect Athens’s golden era. Although most linguists would consider them 
irrational exuberance, the following comments by E.M. Blaiklock may echo 
how many in the classical period might have perceived their own language 
in relation to its successes: 


In language, itself an art, Athens produced what is perhaps the most perfect 
instrument of human expression in the history of speech. Words are the 
symbols of creative thought. Language reflects the quality of the minds which 
give it shape and form. If the spirit of Athens at her best was permeated 
with the passion for truth, one should expect to find that mood translated 
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40 Adrados, History of the Greek Language, 180. 
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into the forms of speech. The amazingly subtle verb, the rich facilities of the 
article, the brilliant invention of the particle which Attic Greek carried to final 
perfection and which enabled the written sentence with out stage directions 
to express irony, deprecate, cock the eyebrow, curl the lip, shrug the shoulders, 
and represent, in short, to the reading eye the animation of the living voice, 
these are only three of the many qualities which made Attic speech perhaps 
the world’s most powerful and exact linguistic medium.” 


More importantly, these comments may reflect how others living elsewhere 
in the ancient Mediterranean world would come to perceive Greek as well. 
Through a period of history roughly equal in length, Greek acquired in 
function and recognition what its globalizing counterpart much later would 
take to advance from German tribal codes to ‘world Englishes’. Greek had 
developed into a cross-cultural commodity, carrying its Hellenistic laurels 
across land and sea, and right into the next era (300 BC—AD 600). 


2. HELLENISM AND ITS MEDIUM 


As if the triumph of fourth century Bc Attic was not enough, yet another 
success of even greater proportion was beginning to take shape. Greek was 
on its way to becoming a language of wider communication stretching from 
the Iberian to the Indian peninsula. Where printed pages circulated or liter- 
ate commoners intermingled, Greek could serve as a convenient medium of 
communication, ifnot as someone’s native language then as their secondary 
or tertiary code. Bilingualism that incorporates a lingua franca comprises a 
powerful network. With the groundwork laid for its intercultural net within 
native Greek lands, alongside other historical events that were shortly to 
unfold beyond those boundaries, Greek speakers were laying a foundation 
that would prove irresistible to promoters of the Christian kerygma. 

With Attic’s internal domination of Greece firmly in place, two funda- 
mentally different processes would conspire to stretch the use of Greek 
in opposite compass directions. The first process is better known today 
because of its association with a single heroic name, that of Alexander the 
Great. Nothing short of a stunning panoply of exploits was accomplished 
by what Will Durant once described as “an ideal youth” whose life was an 
expression “of conquest and synthesis.” Alexander was perceived by many 
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to be the epitome of everything good in Greek culture, and it is said that 
‘His reputation for generosity helped him in his many wars; many of the 
enemy allowed themselves to be taken prisoner, and cities, not fearing to be 
sacked, opened their gates at his coming.’ Having consolidated power at 
home, Alexander embarked on a dozen years of imperial undertaking. By 
the time of his death in 323 Bc, things Greek occupied soils from Egypt and 
the Levant to the periphery of Persia’s massive glory, even to the banks of the 
Indus. 

What military force left undone, nuptials consummated: conquerors by 
the thousands took foreign wives, especially in Persia,“ and via progeny the 
language of the bedroom was to become the word on the street. Though 
the hero became vicious and widely detested, and his cultural legacy at 
times “corrupt and incompetent,” subsequent generations would perceive 
the penultimate centuries “as the zenith of Greece, and of all history.” 
The eastern flank became linked into the cultural and linguistic network 
as Greek presence, from family to dynasty, established itself in essential 
positions like Susa and Persepolis, Babylon and Syria, and, significantly for 
this story, Egypt. 

But a second process of a different sort was to extend the language's reach 
westward even while consolidating it centrally. During the third and sec- 
ond centuries, Greece itself, along with scores of small Hellenistic kingdoms 
scattered abroad, became subjugated under the iron hand of Rome. Bloody 
and decisive defeats on land and water could have buried a civilization 
that had been millennia in the making right in its own dust. But the unex- 
pected occurred: not a suppression of culture but fusion, not elimination 
of literature but dispersal, not the destruction of architectures but its adop- 
tion. And where culture survives, so does its language. Rather than mono- 
lithic, the Roman empire became bilingual. In the east, Greek remained 
the common language of the educated and Latin, understandably, served 
an administrative function. Toward the west, Greek entered as the language 
of mostly lower class immigrants but also gained status amongst educated 
society which acquainted itself with the glories of Hellenic centuries past 
and present. Despite military defeat, culture and language survived and 
extended their influence, and thus a “conquered Greece in turn conquered 
its fierce victor” 
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These complementary forces—outward expansion by the Greeks and the 
subsequent inward acquisition by the Romans—conspired to weave the 
language of the Hellenes into the routines of daily life across the Roman 
empire, and in various ways. For many it was a first language while for others 
it was their second, but the extended contact of either sort would even leave 
its imprint on the Latin of those who had any level of competence, as Adams 
describes: 


There is a Latin of native speakers of the language, and that of foreigners 
(mainly Greeks) learning and writing Latin as a second language ... the partial 
‘Hellenisation’ of Latin came from different sources, and affected different 
varieties of the language. Writers imitating Greek syntax were Hellenising (up 
to a point) the literary language, but at a lower social level Latin as the second 
language of Greeks was subject to Greek interference which was probably 
unconscious .... Lexical loans too entered Latin in different social strata and 
in different varieties of the language. There were learned borrowings on the 
one hand, introduced by educated firsthand speakers of Latin, and popular 
borrowings on the other, introduced in some cases probably by lower-class 
Greeks acquiring Latin as a second language.** 


This is not to say that everyone in the Greco-Roman world knew Greek, 
only that it had become the language most likely to link speakers whose 
speech would otherwise have been mutually incomprehensible. Aramaic 
had served as an administrative lingua franca in the Near East through much 
of the first millennium BC, and in later Roman times Latin would of course 
become the language of Europe and the progenitor of its Romance offspring. 
But republican and early imperial Rome stretched its limbs on a communi- 
cation bed that was already intricately strung. Hezser notes: “The Romans 
did not take steps to Latinize the East, since Greek was already well estab- 
lished as the international language at the time when they conquered the 
territories.’” It served as the official language of government and adminis- 
tration of Near Eastern regions from the time of Alexander the Great and 
well into the Roman period. 

However, the Attic that had come to dominate Greece in the fifth and 
fourth centuries would metamorphose as it internationalized. Languages 
used widely as secondary codes generally change more rapidly as they trade 
features reciprocally with those other languages, as Caragounis observes: 
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Post-classical or Hellenistic or Koine Greek was basically Attic Greek, but 
it had received morphological, lexical and syntactical influences from the 
other dialects, particularly the Ionic, as well as acquired neologisms. Given the 
inexorable laws of change to which all languages are susceptible, Attic could 
not remain unchanged .... This wider use of the dialect of the Athenians ... in 
regions beyond the confines of Attica and by peoples who, although Greeks, 
had a variety of both cultural backgrounds ... and literary traditions, led to 
the loss of its particularistic, pure Attic flavor and to it inevitable acquisition 
of more general Greek characteristics. Gradually and imperceptibly Attic was 
turning into Koine.* 


When the process had progressed for some centuries, it was evident that 
morpho-syntactic features were simplifying, borrowings and neologisms 
were being integrated, and second language speakers were producing Greek 
in written (and presumably spoken) forms that showed considerable influ- 
ence from their native language. The results have been dubbed with labels 
such as “corrupt,” “uncouth,” “barbarous” and “illiterate” by prescriptivists, 
but more importantly these point to the eagerness with which this lan- 
guage was being utilized. The process by which Attic became “extended” 
into Koine is complex, as Horrocks shows to some degree.” As the classi- 
cal dialects converged, they gave way to a general common standard which, 
nevertheless, had its multitude of variants. It is hard to resist the analogy 
with modern English, which is expressed not only in hundreds of dialects by 
native speakers around the world but also in countless additional varieties 
by second language users. It is not a language but a bundle of dialects, with 
additional dimensions of register, pidgin and inter-language varieties. How- 
ever, while the dynamic nature of a spoken code is essential to its success 
and possibly its spread, literary history is part and parcel with that success 
as written texts can become “instruments of cultural hegemony.”” 


3. GREEK IN DIGLOSSIC PARADIGM IN JEWISH PALESTINE AND EGYPT 


Key among these heavily influenced Greek literary productions was the Sep- 
tuagint, a necessity that was begging to happen. Post-exilic Jews in Palestine 
experienced a language shift from Hebrew to Aramaic, whether as a result 
of the exile or in connection with other shifts in the subsequent centuries.™ 
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Whatever the timing, it is clear that Levantine Jews continued to use Hebrew 
as the language of Torah and temple; it symbolized ethnicity and national- 
ity. Aramaic was to become their vernacular, and it would remain that way 
well into the Byzantine era. Speakers in multilingual societies often develop 
a functional distribution of their codes in a way that allows each to repre- 
sent values distinct from, parallel to, and yet simultaneously with, the values 
represented by the other codes. Inasmuch as Hebrew was seen for its reli- 
gious and solidarity purposes, and Aramaic for its community and relational 
purposes—and presumably Latin was heard periodically in its administra- 
tive connections—Greek appears to have been embraced by many for its 
functional purposes, as Hezser demonstrates: 


Many books and articles have already been written on the usage of Greek in 
Jewish Palestine, and although scholars differ over the amount of Greek which 
the Jewish population of the various geographical areas and social strata can 
be assumed to have known, some undisputed facts remain. One such fact is 
the increasing number of Greek cities with Greek constitutions founded in 
Palestine in Roman times. “These Hellenistic cities dotted the countryside 
of Palestine for several centuries prior to the first Christian century and 
were clearly centers from which the Greek language spread to less formally 
Hellenistic towns such as Jerusalem, Jericho or Nazareth.” Another fact is that 
Greek was the language in which the Romans communicated with and issued 
decrees concerning the local Jewish population, not only in the Diaspora 
but in Palestine as well. In addition, Greek will have been the language of 
communication between the Jewish leaders in Palestine and Jews in the 
Diaspora whose mother tongue was Greek. One may assume that the ability 
to speak Greek was ... an indispensible prerequisite for Jews ... [in]public 
offices ... [and] trade relationships ... [and] a status symbol, a professional 
necessity, and a despised reminder of foreign subjugation at one and the same 
time.™* 


Hezser’s observations, representing a growing body of research on the topic, 
reflect an understanding of the competing needs and ideologies that face 
multilinguals in sociologically complex communities. It would parallel the 
situation facing Jews who migrated from Palestine into Egypt during the 
third century BCE under the auspices of the Ptolemies, clustering in Alex- 
andria and augmenting a Jewish population that probably had been there 
as early as the fifth century.® The Greek of the Septuagint is densely packed 
with Semitic calques, whether they are to be attributed to Greek spoken in 
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Egypt during the fourth and third centuries® or to the Hebrew text behind 
it, or both. In either case, this significant literary production makes most 
sense if it were intended to allow Jews and other interested persons who 
knew no Hebrew a ready access to holy writ.’ The necessity for the Septu- 
agint shows that, during the centuries between the testaments, the usage of 
Semitic languages was narrowing, being quite specifically associated with 
Jewish religion and community in many cases, especially in Palestine, while 
Greek had become well established and, though by no means universal, was 
prestigious in its own right and highly functional as a language of wider com- 
munication for people of any society between Europe, North Africa and the 
East.** 

These dynamics coincide with modern language situations that are typi- 
fied by diglossia, which involves high and low forms of an established pres- 
tige language that take on complementary roles in a community’s verbal 
repertoire. Although the specific configuration of the diglossic codes is 
arguable, as are the positions of tertiary languages, a feature of diglossia that 
stands in contrast to generic bilingualism is its specificity of functional dis- 
tribution: each code (whether a language or dialect) fulfills a particular role 
and purpose in a community’s affairs. These situations may include formal- 
public religious events, interpersonal relationships, inter-community busi- 
ness dealings, and the like. Diglossia tends toward stability: when a partic- 
ular code is perceived to be best suited for a specific purpose and situation, 
the paradigm as a whole enjoys more longevity than general bilingualism 
(which is vulnerable to language shift). For people who lived in Roman 
Palestine, Hebrew (of one form or another) was optimally suited for reli- 
gious events, and its cognate language Aramaic for community (including 
some religious) relationships particularly between Jews. Latin was tertiary, 
and presumably saw minimal, if any, function even for the local literates. 
Greek, however, tended to transcend these functions for reasons already 
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outlined, and its externally established prestige and accessibility conveyed 
a functionality value unparalleled by the other codes in the repertoire. 


4. A LANGUAGE FOR THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Given that “No ancient society was more blatantly dominated by a written 
text than that of Jews in the Roman period,”” it is certain that the language 
choices made by the multilingual authors behind the New Testament would 
have been quite intentional. Such choices are always a function of circum- 
stance and perception, and not merely of an individual’s making but a com- 
munity’s. What Dwight Whitney (1827-1894)" observed about a language in 
particular applies also to choices speakers make from their verbal repertoire: 


Speech is not a personal possession but a social: it belongs, not to the individ- 
ual, but to the member of society. No item of existing language is the work of 
an individual; for what we may severally choose to say is not language until it 
be accepted and employed by our fellows. The whole development of speech, 
though initiated by the acts of individuals, is wrought out by the community. 


In the centuries preceding the writing of the New Testament, Greek had 
come to enjoy a broad functional distribution that rapidly was being aug- 
mented by second language speakers traveling across countless thousands 
of miles of Roman roadways stretching across the empire. Many read it, con- 
versed in it, and now were writing it in their personal correspondence.” Not 
all did so in exactly the same way; regional forms and local idiosyncrasies of 
speech and writing abounded, as Tatian himselfindicated in the second cen- 
tury when he wrote his Address to the Greeks. Though Roman invasion had 
brought Latin language in the form of official correspondence and postings, 
not to mention countless inscriptions as well, across the empire “the peo- 
ples continued not only to use Greek as their lingua franca, but also kept on 
using their native and autochthanous languages.”® Out of all these choices, 
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though, Greek lent itself naturally to writer-evangelists who articulated an 
aggressively cross-cultural intent to “break down the barrier of the divid- 
ing wall” between Jew and Gentile in line with a mandate to testify to the 
Gospel “from Jerusalem to the ends of the earth.” Of the languages in use by 
Jewish Christians in the Levant and elsewhere, Greek served this purpose 
quite well. 

It appears that Jews of Roman Palestine were thinking likewise. Rabbi 
Jonathan of Beth Guvrin (2nd c.) was quoted as saying that “four languages 
are appropriately used in the world” and, along the obvious Hebrew and 
Aramaic options, he included Greek and Latin.“ This coincides with the 
extensive written evidence provided by Millard that documents widespread 
use of Greek at various social levels and for multiple functions in Jewish 
Palestine.® Sevenster (1968), Hezser (2001) and Watt (2003) all contend 
that a culture will adopt even an “enemy” code if they are able to co- 
opt it in some way for their own benefit. B. Lifshitz presses further by 
suggesting that most Jews did not view Greek as an adversarial anyway, 
and one may add that its usage even by sectarians at Qumran in some 
of their religious materials, as well as certain military communications of 
the Second Jewish Revolt (AD132-135), affirm this assessment. Woolard and 
Schieffelin” observe in general that “Communities not only evaluate but 
may appropriate some part of the linguistic resources of groups with whom 
they are in contact and in tension.” In the first-century Jewish world, within 
Palestine and beyond, this seems to have been done favorably with regard to 
Greek. Josephus (AD 37-c. 100), for example, was proud of his command of 
the language, yet claimed not to be exceptional when he compared his own 
attainments to the multilingual capacities of his countrymen: 


I have also taken a great deal of pains to obtain the learning of the Greeks, 
and understand the elements of the Greek language, although I have so 
long accustomed myself to speak our own tongue, that I cannot pronounce 
Greek with sufficient exactness: for our nation does not encourage those 
that learn the languages of many nations, and so adorn their discourses 
with the smoothness of their periods; because they look upon this sort of 
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accomplishment as common, not only to all sorts of freemen, but to as many of 
the servants as please to learn them.® (Josephus, Ant. 20.2) 


He explained in Contra Apion (1.9) that he learned Greek in his thirties, 
having moved to Rome following the First Revolt (66-73), preparing his 
works in Greek for presentation to the emperor Vespasian, his son (and 
future emperor) Titus, and “after them to many of the Romans who had been 
in that war.” The specific nature of his choice is significant at this point: a 
Jewish native speaker of Aramaic who had been trained in literary Hebrew 
nevertheless chose Greek as the language of scholarship and apologetics 
even while being sustained by royal beneficence at the capital city of the 
Latins. Commenting on Josephus’s self-report, Sevenster states: 


This demonstrates that Greek was not only spoken in a few groups and classes, 
but that everyone in the Jewish country had the chance of speaking it. Greek 
could evidently be heard in all circles of Jewish society. And it was considered 
quite a common thing that all sorts of people from all sorts of classes became 
very proficient in speaking it.°° 


Surveying various kinds of Jewish and Jewish-Christian literature, along with 
archaeological evidence, Sevenster also concluded that the effect of the First 
Revolt was to reinforce this, as “Romanisation implied hellenisation, and 
hence probably strong official promotion of the use of Greek as well” in the 
years that followed the national tragedy.” 

Consequently, a consistent picture emerges from the near-fluency of a 
Josephus to the “sub-standard” productions of other subjects of the Roman 
empire “who had neither the feeling nor the ability to speak and write 
Greek correctly” such that the “gap between the strict Attic and the spoken 
language, that once had existed at Athens, was now becoming wider.” Greek 
language contact was broad and deep; it had become the language of wider 
communication across the Mediterranean world and neighboring lands. An 
apostle who preferred “to speak five words with my mind, that I may instruct 
others” (1Cor 14:19, NASB), when considering Greek alongside other codes 
for conveying a cross-cultural kerygma, could hardly have chosen otherwise. 
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VARIETIES OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE 


Christopher D. Land 


This essay is about language variation, but it is written from the perspec- 
tive of biblical studies. It presents a descriptive scheme that New Testament 
scholars can use to speak clearly about varieties of the Greek language. This 
is important because, as we will see momentarily, language varieties often 
correlate with specific time periods, geographical areas, social groups, and 
cultural institutions. The more clearly we can specify language varieties, the 
better we will be able to draw upon the language of the New Testament docu- 
ments to address such longstanding issues as date, provenance, authorship, 
and occasion. 

To begin with, I will consider what it means to study language and lan- 
guage variation. I will then articulate a coherent and comprehensive scheme 
for describing varieties of language. To illustrate how this scheme works 
in practice, I will discuss some Greek varieties that are already well-estab- 
lished. I will then suggest how we can best pursue the vital task of refining 
and extending our understanding of Greek varieties. 


1. STUDYING LANGUAGE 


In order to understand language variation it is necessary to have an adequate 
conception of language. This orients us towards the discipline of linguistics, 
which takes the scientific study of language as its raison d’étre.! Of course, 
linguistics is not a monolithic enterprise; like all disciplines, it approaches 
its object of study in many different ways. Rather than attempt to survey 
its vast landscape, I will document a few key observations. Those who are 
already familiar with the terrain of linguistics should be able to use these 
landmarks in order to gain a sense of orientation. 


! See, for example, David Crystal, A Dictionary of Linguistics and Phonetics (5th ed.; 
Malden, MA: Blackwell, 2003), 272. For some pointers in this direction from a biblical scholar, 
see Stanley E. Porter, “Studying Ancient Languages from a Modern Linguistic Perspective: 
Essential Terms and Terminology,’ FN 2 (1989): 147-172. 
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1. It is the prerogative of linguistic theories to invest the term language with 
a technical meaning, to say what language is. Only by conceding this can we 
avoid the pitfall of thinking that the term language refers to something self- 
evident that linguists name and then explain. To illustrate this point, Ferdi- 
nand de Saussure asks his students to imagine an occasion of talk.? For our 
purposes here, let us say that a woman says, “Good morning,” This single 
act, Saussure points out, has many facets. It is of interest to many differ- 
ent academic disciplines, each of them claiming something as a specimen. 
To the physicist, there is a specimen of sound; to the neurologist, a speci- 
men of neural activity; to the psychologist, a specimen of thought; to the 
physiologist, a specimen of bodily movement; to the anthropologist, a spec- 
imen of cultural behaviour—and the list continues. Each perspective selects 
certain aspects of the woman's greeting and interprets them as a specimen 
of some scientific phenomenon. The discipline of linguistics is no different 
in this respect. Specimens of language do not exist as such until someone 
comes along to say that they do. For this reason it is very important to be 
clear about what counts as a specimen of language. Indeed, the main goal 
of this essay is to put in place a basic theoretical and descriptive framework 
so that we as biblical scholars can define our language specimens more care- 
fully. 


2. Language is a system that specifies what can be said. At a very basic level, 
we can define the phenomenon of language by stating that a language 
specifies what people can say. What this means is that the internal structure 
of language defines a set of linguistic units and relations, and that these units 
and relations are manifested whenever people talk. Without the structured 
organization of language, speech would be impossible. 

While a simple formulation like this cries out for qualification, the central 
idea is agreeable enough. I put it forward here only as a starting point, 
however, since it would be impossible to do any useful research with such a 
basic theoretical framework. For a descriptive scheme to have any validity, 
it needs to be grounded in a more robust definition of language. 


? Ferdinand de Saussure, Cours de linguistique générale (ed. Charles Bally and Albert 
Séchehaye; Paris: Payot, 1995), 23. Paul Thibault, Re-reading Saussure: The Dynamics of Signs 
in Social Life (New York: Routledge, 1997), 22, comments: “Saussure draws attention to the fact 
that /angue ... is a conceptual framework which the linguist constructs in order to define and 
delimit the object of study.” 
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3. Although many widely accepted linguistic theories view language as a 
psycho-physiological reality, there is a complementary perspective that views 
it as a social reality. Michael Halliday expresses the contrast between these 
approaches in terms of what he calls their interorganism and intraorgan- 
ism perspectives.? When linguistic research begins with the notion that talk 
involves processes that are inside the individual, the phenomenon of lan- 
guage is interpreted as a psychological resource. The study of language then 
becomes “an attempt to find out what goes on inside the individual’s head. 
The question being asked is what are the mechanisms of the brain that are 
involved in speaking and understanding, and what must the structure of the 
brain be like in order for the individual to be able to speak and understand 
language, and in order to be able to learn to do so.” If, on the other hand, we 
begin by supposing that talk is something that takes place between individu- 
als, we will interpret language as a resource for social interaction. In this case 
we will attempt to find out what goes on in the individual’s eco-social envi- 
ronment. We will inquire into the social mechanisms that are involved in 
speaking and understanding, and we will examine the cultural forces that 
enable the individual to develop his or her capacity to function within a 
speaking society.° 

Although these perspectives share in common a preoccupation with the 
systematic organization that characterizes all languages, they have funda- 
mentally different views about what a language is. The psycho-physiological 
perspective insists that specimens of language exist in actual brains, and lin- 
guists working within this perspective sometimes dismiss any theory that 
purports to study the language system of an entire people group.’ Noam 
Chomsky, for instance, writes that “languages in this sense are not real- 
world objects but are artificial, somewhat arbitrary, and perhaps not very 


3 M.AK. Halliday, “Language and Social Man,” in M.A.K. Halliday, Language and Society 
(ed. Jonathan J. Webster; New York: Continuum, 2007), 67-68. 

4 Halliday, “Language and Social Man,” 71. 

5 The orientation of the interorganism approach may be summed up in the pithy (though 
somewhat dated) axiom: “Man does not talk; men talk.” See M.A.K. Halliday, “Language 
as Social Semiotic: Towards a General Sociolinguistic Theory,” in Language and Society, 
169. 

® Using one of Chomsky’s more recent terminologies, we can distinguish between I- 
languages and E-languages. I-languages, Chomsky avers, are the proper object of linguistic 
study. About E-languages he writes: “The concept raises a host of new problems, and it is not 
at all clear whether they are worth addressing or trying to solve, given the artificial nature 
of the construct and its apparent uselessness for the theory of language.” Noam Chomsky, 
Knowledge of Language: Its Nature, Origin, and Use (New York: Praeger, 1986), 27. 
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interesting constructs.” It is not, however, self-evident that linguistics must 
choose to define languages as “real-world objects” or else risk becoming 
an “arbitrary” science. Neither is it obvious that Chomsky’s chosen route 
somehow frees linguistics from the (apparently distasteful) task of working 
with “artificial” constructs. What is clear is that, while psycho-physiological 
and social theories of language are in some sense investigating the same 
thing (i.e. the phenomenon of language), in another sense their different 
purposes lead them to interpret the phenomenon of language very differ- 
ently. 


4. In order to study language, we must inevitably build models of languages— 
but the parts we use and the ways that we put them together are strongly influ- 
enced by what we want our models to do. One influential argument asserts 
that there is no need for linguistic models to include anything that will 
not in some way illuminate the linguistic competence of “an ideal speaker- 
hearer, in a completely homogeneous speech community, who knows its 
language perfectly and is unaffected by ... grammatically irrelevant condi- 
tions ..."° This argument is compelling, I think, but only if one’s ultimate 
goal is to describe a psychological language faculty that all speaker-hearers 
share in common. Given such a goal, it makes sense to be suspicious of 
actual speech data, since there is a real danger of being mislead by errors of 
performance. It also makes sense to view the modelling of many speaker- 
hearers as a way to idealize the individual, since in reality each individ- 
ual’s knowledge is unavoidably partial. More importantly for this essay, 
given such a goal it does not make sense to examine how individuals dif- 
fer in their linguistic competence, since this would constitute a move away 
from one’s object of study. As Raphael Salkie observes, “If the objective 


7 Chomsky, Knowledge of Language, 26. It is perhaps worth noting that Saussure writes 
about both the psychological and social perspectives, but chooses to elevate the latter as 
the more interesting and useful of the two (ie. he spends most of his time talking about 
langue and puts off the study of parole). What is more, Saussure does this knowing full well 
that langue, which may be cautiously related to Chomsky’s E-language, is not a “real-world 
object.’ He explicitly tells his students, “It should not be thought that our object of study [i.e. 
langue] precedes our selection of a point of view [i.e. a linguistic theory]; instead, we should 
acknowledge that our point of view constructs the object of our study.” Saussure, Cours, 23 
(translation mine). 

8 Noam Chomsky, Aspects of the Theory of Syntax (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1965), 3. 
Another way of putting this is to say that linguistics attempts to describe an idealized indi- 
vidual’s linguistic competence, and so it must factor out certain aspects of actual individuals’ 
linguistic performances. 
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is to discover profound things about the human language faculty, then 
variation is simply not a relevant consideration.” 

By way of contrast, social approaches to language aim to describe and 
explain the linguistic practices that are characteristic of human culture. 
Such an exercise has no place for the notion of competence. Instead, the 
relationship between speech data and language is situated at a single level 
of abstraction and is theorized using the notion of potentiality. Language 
represents what people can do; speech represents what someone actually 
does.” Neither does the social approach to language attempt to model an 
ideal individual. To the contrary, each individual’s linguistic behaviour is 
essential in its own right as a small but vital portion of some broader cul- 
ture. After all, what is a culture if not different types of people doing dif- 
ferent things?" Finally—and most importantly for this essay—the study of 
language as a social phenomenon takes linguistic variations very seriously. 
Variation is in no sense peripheral or epiphenomenal. In fact, if we ignore 
variation we will end up modelling a “completely homogeneous speech 
community’—that is, a fiction. If we smooth out language variation, we will 
waste our time studying an artificial, somewhat arbitrary, and perhaps not 
very interesting construct. 

In this essay, I will work within the interorganism perspective using a sys- 
temic functional model.” Accordingly, I will assume that we possess a com- 
prehensive systemic description of an extensive and carefully established 
corpus of Greek texts, and I will inquire how we might use such a resource 
in order to specify different varieties of Greek.” By taking this stance, I hope 


° Raphael Salkie, The Chomsky Update: Linguistics and Politics (New York: Routledge, 
1990), 62. 

10 See M.AK. Halliday, “Language in a Social Perspective,” in Language and Society, 46— 
47. This being the case, the study of language as a social system tends to idealize its data 
far less than other linguistic endeavours. As Halliday notes, however, “There is always some 
idealization, in any systematic inquiry. It may be at a different place; the type of variation 
which is least significant for behavioural studies may be just that which is most faithfully 
preserved in another approach” (“Language in a Social Perspective,” 62). 

11 As Saussure observes, the individual’s linguistic potential is only a partial embodiment 
of the broader culture's linguistic potential (Cours, 30). To cite Paul Thibault again: “Langue is 
a second-order reality which exists independently of language users’ adequate or inadequate 
conceptualizations of it” (Re-reading Saussure, 21). 

2 Continuum has recently published The Collected Works of M.A.K. Halliday in ten vol- 
umes. For those interested in a more succinct introduction to Halliday’s linguistic approach, 
I recommend the recent Continuum Companion to Systemic Functional Linguistics (London: 
Continuum, 2009). 

13 To the best of my knowledge, no such description exists at this point in time. Even the 
OpenText.org annotations, which are certainly the largest systemic effort to date, can hardly 
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to make my proposals straightforward and easy to apply for biblical scholars 
who are already familiar with the systemic approach. With a little tweaking, 
however, my proposals can be implemented in conjunction with any linguis- 
tic theory that takes an interest in language variation. 


5. Specimens of language are linguistic in nature, but they are identified and 
organized according to extra-linguistic criteria. As we have seen, the psycho- 
physiological linguistic approach locates languages within biological indi- 
viduals, and it asserts that the relevant facts of language are common to 
almost everyone. This makes it rather easy to isolate individual specimens 
of language, and it minimizes the importance of comparing and classi- 
fying them. When we study language as a component of human social 
behaviour, however, the process of isolating language specimens becomes 
fairly involved and the task of comparing and classifying them becomes cen- 
tral. Societies are not self-evidently discrete, and social facts are interesting 
precisely because they are not universal. It must not be thought, though, 
that the interorganism perspective is unique in its appeal to extra-linguistic 
criteria. In all linguistic research, a prior commitment about the nature 
of language influences the process of collecting specimens. If less is said 
about this within the intraorganism framework, this is because the psycho- 
physiological approach establishes a very simple opposition between the 
linguistic competence of a healthy individual and that of an unhealthy indi- 
vidual, whereas the extra-linguistic oppositions established by the social 
approach are so numerous and complex as to warrant the present essay. 
Human beings vary more widely in their behaviour than they do in their 
biological capacities. 

By this point, it should be clear why I have repeatedly resorted to the 
somewhat awkward phrase language specimens. This circumlocution is nec- 
essary because English stubbornly reserves the phrase languages for a rather 
hodgepodge collection of prestigious language systems.“ Consider the fol- 
lowing possible specimens: German, Quebec French, Scientific English, the 
language used by middle-class Americans, the language used in Japanese 


be said to approach such a lofty goal. Not only are they restricted to the New Testament, but 
they employ only a very basic syntagmatic scheme. No attempt has been made to abstract 
unit-types, and so the annotations do not identify or quantify the paradigmatic choices that 
are central to systemic linguistics. 

14 As the linguist Max Weinreich has famously quipped: “A language is a dialect with an 
army and navy.” For a more detailed (but less pithy) presentation of this claim, see Richard 
Hudson, Sociolinguistics (2nd ed.; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996), 32-34. 
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variety shows, the language used by three-year olds, and the language used 
by my local mail carrier. Although, theoretically speaking, we can call any of 
these a specimen of language, we cannot easily call them all languages. To do 
so would create unnecessary confusion. Here I will follow Richard Hudson 
and employ instead the technical phrase variety of language (or more often 
simply variety). As Hudson observes, 


Discussions of language in relation to society will consist of statements which 
refer, on the “language” side, to either individual linguistic items or varieties, 
which are sets of such items. There are no restrictions on the relations among 
varieties—they may overlap and one variety may include another. The defin- 
ing characteristic of each variety is the relevant relation to society—in other 
words, by whom, and when, the items concerned are used." 


2. SPECIFYING VARIETIES OF LANGUAGE 


Having clarified what I mean by varieties of language, in this section I will 
lay out a descriptive scheme that can be used in order to specify varieties. 
Following an established linguistic tradition, I will suggest that we make 
reference to the users and uses of language. And we must also address an 
even more fundamental variable: the passing of time. 


2.1. Personae 


We all know from experience that different people talk differently. This is 
true in the broadest sense because we do not all speak the same language. 
Even at a more local level, however, when we are dealing with variation 
within a language, there are noticeable differences. The most pronounced of 
these is the presence of different accents—variation in the phonetic expres- 
sion of a language. Equally noticeable are variations in vocabulary, as when 
Brits and North Americans fill their vehicles with petrol and gas, respec- 
tively. And of course, it is not uncommon for us to observe noticeably dif- 
ferent grammatical constructions (e.g. the prosodic negation that is typical 
of African American English). Because of these and other related phenom- 
ena, itis very important that we pay attention to variation between language 
users when identifying varieties of language. 

Practically speaking, this means that varieties must be related somehow 
to a description of language users. Paul Thibault describes the situation this 


1S Hudson, Sociolinguistics, 23-24. 
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way: “From the point of view of langue, the individual is a social type, rather 
than a unique biographical individual. In this perspective, the analyst’s 
interest lies in establishing what is common to a particular participant role 
or category of speaking subject across its many different occasion-specific 
performances by different historical-biographical individuals.” In essence, 
we must abstract user-types from unique biographical individuals in much 
the same way that we abstract clause-types from clauses. In my own work, I 
call these user-types personae, and I model them systemically. 

The main reason that I have chosen to model personae systemically 
is that there are many different features with which we can categorize 
people. For instance, everyone is either male or female. Everyone has an 
age. People live in different regions, and they have different socio-economic 
statuses. They are variously educated, have different occupations, and have 
distinct ethnic backgrounds. Some people speak only a single language; 
others speak two or more. In view of this complexity, the specification of 
personae requires a descriptive device that can handle an assortment of 
interacting features. System networks are just such a tool.” 

System networks are also helpful because they allow us to specify per- 
sonae at varying degrees of specificity. Of course, specificity is implicit in 
many of the traditional categories used in sociolinguistics. A dialect is any 
variety of language defined in relation to a persona, whereas a geolect is a 
more specific variety defined in relation to a persona that has been speci- 
fied with respect to the feature of geography. But whereas the traditional 
labels of sociolinguistics are only explicit about one of the many features 
that make up a persona, a systemic selection expression is able to clearly 
and succinctly state many relevant features. In fact, a network is capable 
of organizing personae to such a high degree of specificity that the ana- 


16 Thibault, Re-reading Saussure, ug. For slightly different perspectives on this same area 
of linguistic study, see Jay Lemke, “Towards a Social Semiotics of the Material Subject,” in 
T. Threadgold, ed., Working Papers, Volume 2: Sociosemiotics (Sydney: Sydney Association for 
Studies in Society and Culture, 1988), 8; Rugaiya Hasan, “Analyzing Discursive Variation,” in 
L. Young and C. Harrison, eds., Systemic Functional Linguistics and Critical Discourse Analysis: 
Studies in Social Change (New York: Continuum, 2004), 35; Cate Poynton, “Address and the 
Semiotics of Social Relations” (Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, University of Sydney, 1991), 
21. 

17 Tnote in passing here that Hudson’s criticisms of the “family tree” model do not extend 
to the use of system networks (Sociolinguistics, 22-23). Systems are not taxonomies, because 
systems are able to model both sub-classification and cross-classification. 

18 My usage here extends the traditional meaning of the word dialect, but this move has 
precedent in linguistic literature. E.g. M.A.K. Halliday, “The Users and Uses of Language,” in 
Language and Society, 1; Hasan, “Discursive Variation,” 19; Hudson, Sociolinguistics, 41. 
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lyst could—theoretically at least—specify a single biographical individual. 
Halliday writes: “In the dialect range, the finer the distinctions that are rec- 
ognized, the smaller, in terms of number of speakers, the unit which we 
postulate as the dialect community becomes. Eventually we reach the indi- 
vidual. The individual is, so to speak, the smallest dialect unit: each speaker 
has his own idiolect.”” 


2.2. Institutions 


It is bewildering to consider how many times each individual uses language 
in his or her lifetime. Even after we have achieved the most delicate level of 
dialectal analysis, a massive amount of language data remains. In order to 
break this data down even further, we can take into account the fact that 
“language varies as its function varies; it differs in different situations.” 
Quite simply, we use language to do things, and we tend to select the 
manner of speaking that is most appropriate to what we are trying to do. 
This relationship between language and its uses is so fundamental that a 
few words or phrases can sometimes bring a detailed situation to mind. 
Identifying a variety of language requires that we say something about 
situations of language use. 

Just as it is helpful to differentiate between actual people and abstracted 
personae, it is also useful to separate actual situations from the various 
situation-types that make up a language community. Following Halliday, I 
call the latter institutions.”! Also following Halliday, I suggest that we orga- 
nize institutions systemically, and that we do so using three primary sys- 
tems: field, tenor, and mode.” The field ofan institution involves its activities 
and artefacts. The tenor of an institution involves any roles generated by 
its activities, as well as any more permanent social roles associated with its 
participants. The mode of an institution involves the manner in which lan- 
guage is used to enable social contact, including such things as the physical 
channel being used (i.e. phonic vs. graphic), the presence or absence of lin- 
guistic collaboration (i.e. monologue vs. dialogue), the presence or absence 


19 Halliday, “Users and Uses,” 23. 

20 Halliday, “Users and Uses,” 16. 

21 M.A.K. Halliday, An Introduction to Functional Grammar (rev. Christian M.I.M. Mat- 
thiessen; 3rd ed.; London: Edward Arnold, 2004), 28. 

2 For an introduction to this descriptive scheme, see M.A.K. Halliday and Ruqaiya Hasan, 
Language, Context, and Text: Aspects of Language in a Social-Semiotic Perspective (Victoria: 
Deakin University Press, 1985), 12. 
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of visual contact between participants, and the extent to which the process 
of speaking is something shared immediately by participants. 

As with personae, institutions may be specified at varying degrees of 
specificity. A register is any variety of language defined in relation to an insti- 
tution, whereas a spoken register is a variety of language defined in relation 
to an institution that has been specified as being phonic. Theoretically, with 
a sufficiently specific network of institutions we would be able to narrow 
our focus down to an actual situation. This would allow us to specify as a 
variety the language of a single text. 


2.3. Periods 


There is, within linguistics, a well-known distinction between diachronic 
and synchronic analysis. Like many other important concepts, it is often 
attributed to Saussure. He writes: “Very few linguists suspect that the intru- 
sion of time as a factor creates special difficulties for linguistics, and that it 
places before their science two completely divergent paths.” One of these 
paths leads to the synchronic study of what Saussure calls language states. 
Looked at synchronically, the instances of some language simply coexist 
with one another, time being excluded from consideration. A second path 
leads to the diachronic study of evolutionary phases. Looked at from this 
alternative perspective, language facts appear one after the other, as a his- 
torical progression. Both paths, Saussure insists, are essential. It is the syn- 
chronic perspective, however, which is necessary for the specification of 
varieties. Indeed, a variety is a language state. A variety is a set of linguistic 
facts which have been analyzed in such a way as to exclude the passing of 
time. For this reason, it is impossible to specify any variety without deciding 
upon a period of time. 

To put things very simply, the first step in specifying a variety is to clearly 
demarcate a period of time so that the instances of language use within that 
period may be extracted and analyzed synchronically. This requires that we 
locate instances of language use along a timeline, and that we determine a 
series of fixed endpoints.” If greater specificity is desired, these periods may 
be further subdivided. 


23 Saussure, Cours, 114. 
24 Saussure writes: “In practice, a language state is not a point in time; it is a span of time” 
(Cours, 142). 
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2.4. Summary 


These, then, are the three extra-linguistic variables that define a variety of 
language: (1) the period of time that it spans; (2) the persona of its users; and 
(3) the institution in which it is used.*> We need not state all three variables 
with great specificity. Sometimes it is effective to study a single type of 
variation, whether dialectal, diatypic, or diachronic. We must remember, 
however, that all three variables are present and operative at all times. Acts 
of speaking never occur outside of time. They never happen in the absence 
of people. And every act of speaking creates an interactive situation of some 
kind. Should we want to increase the overall specificity of a variety, we can 
do so along any of the variables. We can look to see how a dialect has 
changed over time, or we can attempt to isolate distinct stages within a 
register. Similarly, we can explore how social groups speak differently within 
a particular institution, and we can identify the institutions to which a 
certain social group has access.”° 


3. SOME VARIETIES OF GREEK 


So far, my work has been ofa linguistic nature. I have discussed language and 
variation, and I have articulated a coherent and comprehensive scheme for 
the specification of particular varieties of language. In this section I will take 
a step towards biblical scholarship by applying this linguistic apparatus to 
the Greek language. 


25 | should perhaps indicate that the framework I am advocating here differs from the 
standard systemic functional model. For a summary of how that model has come to handle 
the dimensions of time and individuation, see Christian M.I.M. Matthiessen, “Systemic Func- 
tional Theory: Developments since the 1970s,” in Ruqaiya Hasan, Christian Matthiessen, and 
Jonathan J. Webster, eds., Continuing Discourse on Language: A Functional Perspective (Lon- 
don: Equinox, 2007), 2:538-541. 

26 For some examples, see Ruqaiya Hasan, Semantic Variation: Meaning in Society and Soci- 
olinguistics (London: Equinox, 2009). What research like this shows is that the individuals in 
a society are not equally familiar with all of the registers in their culture because the division 
of labour in society extends to the use of language. The process of socialization entrains dif- 
ferent social groups to make different meanings (i.e. to behave differently). Paul Thibault, 
Social Semiotics: Text, Meaning and Nabokov’s Ada (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1990), 192, writes: “The concept of semiotic coding orientations is a way of analyti- 
cally reconstructing the differential access of social agents to the material (prediscursive) 
and social semiotic (discursive) resources of a given social formation.” 
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Of course, people have been describing varieties of Greek for a very long 
time. The ancient Greeks themselves wrote about different regional dialects, 
and this has persisted as a major preoccupation, particularly with respect to 
the classical period. Register variation is evident in the well-documented 
literary languages of the archaic and classical periods. And of course, how 
could we overlook the various (and very strong) sentiments that have been 
advanced concerning the historical development of Greek. With such a rich 
tradition, why would we start from scratch? No, our first aim should be the 
clarification of existing knowledge. This being the case, I will take some time 
to discuss how the work or prior scholars might be reformulated using the 
descriptive scheme I am proposing here. 


3.1. States of the Greek Language 


As we have seen, diachronic varieties (i.e. states) constitute the ground on 
which dialectal and diatypic varieties stand. With respect to the Greek lan- 
guage, a number of proposals have been made over the years. In the New 
Interpreter’s Bible Dictionary, for instance, Stanley Porter suggests nine peri- 
ods: the Mycenaean period (1600-1200 BC), the so-called Dark ages (1200— 
goo BC), and then the Archaic (goo—600 BC), Classical (600-332 BC), Hellenis- 
tic (332-63 BC), Roman (63 BC-AD 4th c.), Byzantine (aD 4th—15th c.), Turkish 
(AD15th—19th c.), and modern (aD 19th c.—present) periods.”’ For an example 
that includes more than one degree of specificity, we can look to the scheme 
that Chrys Caragounis has put forward in his The Development of Greek 
and the New Testament.”® He proposes a transitional Post-classical period 
(300BC-AD600), which is subdivided into a Hellenistic period (300Bc— 
AD 300) and a Proto-Byzantine period (AD 300-600). The Hellenistic is then 
further subdivided into Early Hellenistic (300BC—AD1) and Late Hellenis- 
tic (AD1-300). One might wish to dispute whether Porter and Caragounis 
have identified the most ideal periods with which to study Greek, but their 
schemes clearly meet the descriptive criteria 1 am advocating. With regard 
to states of the Greek language, there is no need to reformulate previous 
research. 


27 Stanley E. Porter, “Greek Language,’ in Katherine Doob Sakenfeld, ed., New Interpreter’s 
Dictionary of the Bible. Volume 2: D-H (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2007), 673-681. 

28 Chrys Caragounis, The Development of Greek and the New Testament: Morphology, Syn- 
tax, Phonology, and Textual Transmission (Grand Rapids: Baker, 2006). 
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3.2. Dialects of the Greek Language 


I will pass fairly quickly over regional dialects of Greek for the simple rea- 
son that scholars have already addressed this topic with a reasonable degree 
of clarity. Greek language users have been categorized geographically, and 
linguistic features have been explicitly associated with the resulting per- 
sonae.” Three things are worth noting. First, some of the linguistic features 
that are associated with a geographical region are also associated with other 
extra-linguistic variables (e.g. social status). Stephen Colvin, for example, 
has proposed that at least one trait characteristic of the Boeotian dialect is 
found in a low social dialect in Attica.*° Second, some linguistic features that 
are associated with a geographical region are also associated with cultural 
institutions. Several Greek literary registers, for example, overlap heavily 
with regional dialects. Third, some linguistic features that are associated 
with a geographical region are not associated with some cultural institu- 
tions. Greek administrative correspondence, for example, seems to employ 
a standardized register that minimizes or eliminates regional variation.” 
What these three illustrations show, I hope, is that the descriptive scheme I 
am presenting here permits geographical variation to be investigated as one 
component of a larger and more complex phenomenon. 

In comparison with the vast amount of research available on regional 
dialects of Greek, very little work has been done on other dialects. As a 
preliminary, I mention that a conscientious effort should be made to avoid 
the use of prejudiced language. So, to the extent that we maintain the use 
of the term vulgar, it must be stressed that its archaic meaning is in view. 
As for reformulating existing data, we face several obstacles. One is that 
social dialects have not been clearly linked with extra-linguistic variables. 
For example, it is not entirely clear which social groups in the ancient 
world spoke vulgar Greek. Ethnicity and multilingualism are certainly rel- 
evant factors, but they must be taken together with other variables like age, 


29 A standard introduction to regional dialects of Greek may be found in Carl Darling 
Buck, The Greek Dialects (repr. London: Bristol Classical Press, 1998). 

30 Stephen Colvin, “Social Dialect in Attica,” in J.H.W. Penney, ed., Indo-European Perspec- 
tives: Studies in Honour of Anna Morpurgo Davies (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004), 
95-96. 

31 To cite only one example, choral poetry generally contains linguistic features associated 
with the Doric dialect. See L.R. Palmer, The Greek Language (repr. London: Bristol Classical 
Press, 1980), 119. 

32 This tendency is often closely linked with the rise of “Great Attic” as an administrative 
language. E.g. Geoffrey Horrocks, Greek: A History of the Language and its Speakers (New York: 
Longman, 1997), 29. 
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socio-economic status, and education.* A second obstacle is that social 
dialects vary geographically. Ways of speaking that are substandard when 
viewed within the Koine as a whole may prove to be standard within a 
more restricted region (e.g. Egypt).** A third obstacle is the way that social 
dialects correlate with cultural institutions. Only a small segment of Greek 
society produced administrative and literary writings, but these constitute 
a large portion of our speech data and occupy the majority of our research. 
If we want to formulate a broad model of Greek sociolects, we will need to 
invest more time and energy studying non-administrative and non-literary 
texts. 


3.3. Registers of the Greek Language 


Turning now to the many uses of the language, the first distinction I wish 
to explore is that between spoken and written registers. This distinction is 
fundamental to most languages, and can be unambiguously defined with 
reference to the two physical channels we use to express language. Spo- 
ken language emerges in phonic contexts, and written language emerges in 
graphic contexts.*° Now, for obvious reasons we have no direct evidence with 
which to construct any description of the spoken register, so our research is 
generally confined to the study of ancient writing. There are, however, two 
important ways that we can make indirect statements about spoken varieties 
using evidence preserved in written texts. First, we can examine how words 
are variously spelled, and so attempt to reconstruct the sound systems of 
ancient Greek.*° Second, we can observe how speech is presented in writ- 
ing. This occurs predominantly in narrative when characters speak aloud, 


33 Chrys Caragounis repeatedly draws attention to the former without mentioning the 
latter (e.g. Development of Greek, 43-44). 

34 Martti Leiwo, “Substandard Greek: Remarks from Mons Claudianus,” in Nigel M. Kennel 
and Jonathan E. Tomlinson, eds., Ancient Greece at the Turn of the Millennium: Recent Work 
and Future perspectives; Proceedings of the Athens Symposium 18-20 May 2001 (Athens: Publi- 
cations of the Canadian Archaeological Institute at Athens, 2005). 

35 Sometimes other epithets are used almost interchangeably for spoken, most notably 
popular, common, vernacular, demotic, colloquial, and conversational. Each of these terms, 
however, evokes other distinctions beyond the phonic/graphic opposition that I am treating 
here. 

36 Caragounis writes: “The pronunciation of each vowel and diphthong, in particular, 
becomes apparent from their interchange with one another witnessed in the inscriptions 
and the papyri. This interchange, the writing of one letter instead of another, shows that the 
two letters (or diphthongs) in question were sounded identically or similarly and hence were 
confused by those not acquainted with historical orthography” (Development of Greek, 364 
[emphasis his]). 
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but it also occurs in non-narrative texts. In either case, we must be sensi- 
tive to the fact that these texts may not represent the linguistic features of 
speech faithfully. Stanley Porter suggests that most ancient dialogues are not 
“transcripts of normal conversational discourse,” but “a highly artificial lit- 
erary variety of purported speech.” As a general rule, therefore, we should 
differentiate between first- and second-order contexts. When a written text 
depicts something spoken, we have a written first-order context and a spo- 
ken second-order context. 

A second major distinction may be drawn between literary and non- 
literary varieties of Greek. Most scholars who have taken an interest in 
ancient Greek have focused on ancient literature. This is partly a testimony 
to the lasting importance of men like Homer, Sophocles, and Plato, but 
it is also reflective of the fact that, prior to the late nineteenth century, 
literary texts were the only ancient Greek texts that were readily available. 
Literature, after all, is designed to endure. Almost everything else, by way 
of contrast, is ephemeral. Grocery lists, personal letters, legal documents— 
these sorts of writings serve their purpose and pass away, just like spoken 
words. Thankfully, with the advent of papyrological research, our storehouse 
of Greek texts is growing. Scholars today have access to an assortment of 
written texts whose authors possessed no literary aspirations. As a result, it 
is now possible for us to tease out some of the non-literary varieties of Greek 
that have previously gone undocumented. 

Another widely-recognized distinction is that between Greek poetry and 
Greek prose. People have been discussing these varieties since at least the 
fourth century BC, and one modern grammarian has even published com- 
plementary volumes describing poetic syntax and prose syntax. But while 
describing Greek poetry is one thing; relating it to extra-linguistic vari- 
ables is another. Assuming that poetry is best approached as a register, 
which institutions are related to poetry?** Although poetic composition 
and performance served to articulate and thus preserve the socio-religious 


37 Stanley E. Porter, “Dialect and Register in the Greek of the New Testament: Theory,” in 
M. Daniel Carroll R., ed., Rethinking Contexts, Rereading Texts: Contributions from the Social 
Sciences to Biblical Interpretation (JSOTSup 299; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 2000), 
190-208. 

38 It is certainly possible that the creation of poetry was a restricted activity in the ancient 
world, and that poetry might therefore be approached as a dialect. It seems far more likely, 
however, that the corpus of poetry we possess today is not representative of its actual 
production in antiquity. After all, anyone can make poetry, even if only a few are capable 
of making it well enough to warrant its careful preservation. 
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ideologies of the Greek speaking peoples, it is unlikely that poetry can be 
restricted to an activity like “maintenance of dominant ideologies.” Other 
relevant activities must be accounted for, such as entertainment and 
romance. As a tentative proposal, I suggest that we associate the poetic reg- 
ister with institutions whose field involves verbal activities that strive to be 
both memorable and pleasing. Turning to mode, we find another essential 
criterion: the crafting of poetry is a deliberate act, involving the complete 
absence of immediate process sharing.* In other words, poetry is presented 
as a linguistic product. The poet not only speaks; he or she speaks in a 
manner that is self-conscious with respect to the form of what is being 
created.” Greek poetry, then, can be given a preliminary specification as fol- 
lows: it is a variety of language associated with verbal actions that strive to be 
memorable and pleasing, and with the absence of immediate process shar- 
ing. 


4. PROSPECTS FOR THE STUDY OF GREEK VARIETIES 


In the preceding section, I demonstrated points of contact between the 
descriptive scheme I am proposing and varieties that are already familiar 
as a result of previous research. Some of those varieties can be easily incor- 
porated into my scheme, particularly where they involve only a single con- 
textual variable. Some traditional varieties, however, are complex. In order 
to incorporate them, we need to isolate the variables with which they corre- 
late and examine those variables independently. In this concluding section, 
I want to reflect on the prospects that exist for this kind of work and the tools 


39 Process sharing involves a cline ranging from the immediate production of unconscious 
language to the protracted production of heavily revised language. It determines the extent 
to which hearers and readers are invited to share in the real-time process of text creation. In 
Halliday’s words: “The process/product distinction is a relevant one for linguistics because it 
corresponds to that between our experience of speech and our experience of writing: writing 
exists, whereas speech happens. A written text is presented to us as product; we attend to it 
as product, and become aware of its ‘process’ aspect as a writer but not as reader or analyst, 
unless we consciously focus on the activities which led to its production. Spoken language on 
the other hand is presented to us as process.” M.A.K. Halliday, An Introduction to Functional 
Grammar (and ed.; London: Edward Arnold, 1994), xxii—xxiii. See also Halliday and Hasan, 
Language, Context, and Text, 58. 

40 This deliberateness is reflected in the Greek words relating to poetry (moiti¢, motnatc, 
Toinfc,, Toimtixd¢), which are derived from the verb “to make” (otéw). Non-poetic writing was 
designated by other terms, most notably those derived from the verb ‘to compile’ (cvyypagw). 
See Kenneth James Dover, The Evolution of Greek Prose Style (Oxford: Clarendon, 1997), 183. 
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that are necessary for its success. There are three things that I consider to be 
essential. Our research into Greek varieties should be digital, collaborative, 
and adaptable.” 

I say that our descriptions should be digital because computer databases 
have become an indispensible tool in the study of language. This is true not 
only in the field of “pure” linguistics, but also in countless fields where our 
knowledge of language is “applied.” In New Testament studies we possess an 
assortment of searchable texts, some of which have been annotated with lin- 
guistic features, and these databases have made it much easier for scholars 
to retrieve and analyze linguistic data. Resources like this will grow in impor- 
tance as the number of features we want to study increases. The objective of 
finding every occurrence of a Greek lexeme or morphological form is already 
beginning to seem trivial alongside far more ambitious searches involving 
syntactic units. Given this trajectory, it is essential that our descriptions of 
extra-linguistic variables be developed and distributed in digital form. We 
need to begin tagging Greek texts with contextual information so that bibli- 
cal scholars can begin to do complex searches involving both linguistic and 
extra-linguistic features. We need to be able to go back and forth between 
language and its contexts. Within a carefully specified set of contexts, which 
linguistic items occur most frequently? Which occur least frequently? Sup- 
pose I am studying a certain syntactic unit. Which contexts does it occur in 
most frequently? Has its use increased or decreased over time? Using com- 
puter technology, we will be better able to manifest the correlations that 
exist between ancient contexts and the Greek language. 

It is not enough, however, for our work to be carried out digitally; it 
must also be carried out collaboratively. As is true of all good scholarship, 
our descriptive proposals need to be disseminated, critically reviewed, and 
then confirmed and extended or challenged and replaced. There are many 
well-established channels that make this collaboration possible, including 
periodicals, conferences, etc. With respect to the study of Greek varieties, 
however, we need to supplement these channels with web-based technolo- 
gies. The internet affords a degree of collaboration that would be otherwise 
unattainable. 

Three details are noteworthy. First, biblical scholars need free access to 
a corpus of digital Greek texts. Many such texts are already available, but 


41 For a lengthier discussion of digital implementation, see Christopher D. Land, “Digitiz- 
ing Ancient Inscriptions and Manuscripts: Some Thoughts about the Production of Digital 
Editions,” 9 JGRChJ (forthcoming). 
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their use is often constrained by legal restrictions. For web-based collabo- 
ration to take place effectively, we need to eliminate these restrictions by 
creating a collection of public domain texts. Second, we need Greek texts 
that have been digitized according to recognized standards. The guidelines 
of the Text Encoding Initiative (TEI) provide an essential resource here.” 
Scholars should follow them when encoding primary Greek texts. Third, 
we ought to explore recent developments in collaborative editing. This is 
already being done in papyrology and epigraphy by the Son of Suda Online 
(SoSOL) project, which has created a web-based environment for the encod- 
ing and editing of texts using a TEI-based XML standard.* 

Finally, the tools we use for the study of linguistic variation should be 
adaptable. While the scheme I have presented here is systemic, it should be 
implemented using tools that allow for the creation and integration of many 
different descriptions. If more endeavours take this approach, and standards 
are carefully followed, it will become possible to undertake analyses that 
integrate a wide range of linguistic and extra-linguistic annotations. 


#2 The Text Encoding Initiative guidelines may be found online at http://www.tei-c.org/ 
index.xml. 

43 A seminar discussing the Son of Suda Online project may be heard at http://www 
.digitalclassicist.org/wip/wip2008--03dp.html (Accessed 1 December 2012). 


GREEK CASE IN THE HELLENISTIC 
AND BYZANTINE GRAMMARIANS 


Andrew W. Pitts 


Observations on Greek grammar are found in the pre-Socratic philosophers, 
fifth-century Bc rhetoricians, as well as philosophers within and after the 
Socratic period, including Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. During this period 
of linguistic scholarship, however, grammar was still viewed under the topi- 
cal heading of ptAccogia (philosophy).'It was not until the Hellenistic period 
that linguistic studies—and Greek grammar in particular—began to have 
separate recognition.? The development of this history indicates that there 
was little continuity among the Hellenistic grammarians and their treat- 
ments of case were either philosophical rather than linguistic (the Stoics), 
extremely elementary (Dionysius Thrax) or lacked an adequate context for 
the discussion of case (Apollonius Dyscolus). The most significant advances 
came from the Byzantine grammarians. While their work as a whole was not 
entirely innovative (including Maximus Planudes), few have recognized the 
importance of the Byzantine commentators on the Hellenistic grammarian 
Theodosius. Though they clearly had their problems, their remarks on his 
Kavoveg were more linguistically advanced than their predecessors and, in 


! On this period, see I. Sluiter, “The Greek Tradition,” in Wout Jac. van Bekkum et al., 
eds., The Emergence of Semantics in Four Linguistic Traditions: Hebrew, Sanskrit, Greek, Arabic 
(Amsterdam Studies in the Theory and History of Linguistic Science 82; Amsterdam: John 
Benjamins, 1997), 147-224. 

2 Cf. R.H. Robins, A Short History of Linguistics (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1968), 16; though this is not meant to suggest that there was much theoretical coherence ora 
generally accepted metalanguage, cf. I. Sluiter, Ancient Grammar in Context: Contributions to 
the Study of Ancient Linguistic Thought (Amsterdam: VU University Press, 1990), 39; Daniel 
J. Taylor, “Rethinking the History of Language Science in Classical Antiquity,’ in Daniel 
Taylor, ed., The History of Linguistics in the Classical Period (Amsterdam: John Benjamin, 
1990), 15-27. There was, however, enough continuity by the first century for grammar to 
be codified in school-texts. For papyri, see Alfons Wouters, The Grammatical Papyri from 
Graeco-Roman Egypt: Contributions of the ‘Ars Grammatica’ in Antiquity (Brussels: Paleis der 
Academien, 1979); Alfons Wouters, “The Grammatical Papyri and the Techné Grammatikée 
of Dionysius Thrax,’ in Vivien Law and Ineke Sluiter, eds., Dionysius Thrax and the Techné 
Grammatiké (Minster: Nodus Publikationen, 1995), 95-109; Fredric G. Kenyon, “Two Greek 
School-Tablets,’ JHS 29 (1909): 29-40; cf. e.g. P-Yale 446. 
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my view, even most of those who came after them—including especially 
grammarians of the Greek of the New Testament. 


1. HELLENISTIC GRAMMARIANS 


1.1. The Stoics 


The Stoic philosophers played a significant role in the development of 
Ancient Greek grammatical theory (for the testimony of other ancients, see 
Ammonius, In De int. 43.4—5; Leo Mageninus, Scholia in Aristolelem, Brandis, 
104n) including Zenon (335-326 BC), Chrysippus (280-207 BC), and his pupil 
Diogenes of Babylon (230-150 BC). There are no authentic extant Stoic gram- 
matical texts.’ Fortunately, some of the work on case has been preserved in 
the grammatical and logical tradition (e.g. Ammounius, Commentaria 4.5; 
Stephanos, Commentaria 18.3). The earliest mention of grammatical case 
that we know of is the now lost work of Chrysippus, “On the Five Cases,” 
referred to by Diogenes Laertius (7.192). There are those who have argued 
that the traditional grammatical case categories are of Stoic origin.t Some 
go so far as to attribute a significant portion of the tradition of generative 
grammar to the Stoics.® Others are more unsure of the extent of the Stoic 
influence,° primarily due to the fact that the little we do know about Stoic 
grammatical theory is derived from secondary sources that tend to make 


3 For Stoic grammatical sources, see R.T. Schmidt, Stoicorum Grammatica (Amsterdam: 
Hakkert, 1967; orig. 1939) or the various scholia in I. Bekker, Anecdota Graeca (2 vols.; Graz, 
Austria: Akademische Druck- und Verlaganstalt, 1965; orig. 1816), which have been the tradi- 
tional sources, but now a little more recently, see M. Pohelnz, Die Begriindung der abendlan- 
dischen Sprachlehre durch die Stoa (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1939); K. Barwick, 
Remmius Palaemon und die romische ars grammatical (Leipzig: Dieterich, 1922); and esp. the 
list and survey in Jan Pinborg, “Classical Antiquity: Greece,” in Hans Aarsleff, ed., Historiog- 
raphy of Linguistics (The Hague: Mouton, 1975), 69-126 (77-79); David Blank and Catherine 
Atherton, “The Stoic Contribution to Traditional Grammar,” in Brad Inwood, ed., The Cam- 
bridge Companion to the Stoics (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003), 310-312; and 
various references in M. Frede, “Principles of Stoic Grammar,’ in John M. Rist, ed., The Stoics 
(Berkeley: University of CaliforniaP ress, 1978), 27-57. 

4 Pohlenz, Die Begriindung, 151; Barwick, Remmius Palaemon, passim. 

5 Urs Egli, “Stoic Syntax and Semantics,” Historica Linguistica 13 (1986): 281-306. 

6 R.H. Robins, “Dionysius Thrax and the Western Grammatical Tradition,’ Transactions 
of the Philological Society (1957): 67-106; M. Frede, “The Origins of Traditional Grammar,” in 
RE. Butts and J. Hantika, eds., Historical and Philosophical Dimensions of Logic, Methodology, 
and Philosophy of Science (A Series of Books on Philosophy of Science, Methodology, and 
Epistemology 12; Dordrecht: D. Reidel, 1977), 51-80 (57-58). 
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suggestions toward a reconstruction of any particular element of their gram- 
mar rather tentative.’ 

A foundational element to understanding the Stoic notion of grammati- 
cal case is their doctrine of the “sayables” or Aext& (originally developed by 
Aristotle and later refined by the Stoics) which really amounts to a philo- 
sophical, specifically metaphysical, theory of meaning® lying at “the heart 
of their theory of language.” Many have been misguided by thinking that 
the topic of ypappotixat is equivalent to the traditional notion of grammar 
and/or syntax in the Stoa. However, Frede” has demonstrated that ypaypo- 
twat is actually more a study of dialects for the Stoics while Aexté plus the 
analysis of parts of speech constitute what we might consider syntax" in con- 
temporary discussion.” The Stoics distinguished between Aexta which were 
complete and those which were deficient (cf. Sextus Empiricus, Math. 8.11— 
12). The typical example is the difference between the incomplete predictor 
“writes” and the complete propositional statement “Socrates writes.” The for- 
mer, “writes,” is deficient since it does not state the whole propositional idea. 
Discussion of the Aexté regularly occur in writings on predicates, but they 
appear primarily in two contexts: (1) discussions of causality and (2) discus- 
sion of the proper objects of volition, choice, will, and so forth.® 

Sextus Empiricus in Math. 8.11-12 is the locus classicus source for the 
Stoic doctrine of Aexté." Sextus (Math. 8.11-13; cf. Diogenes Laertius 7.63) 
draws attention to the Stoic distinction between the word which signifies 


7 Cf. Sluiter, Ancient Grammar, 5; Frede, “Principles,” 28-29. 

8 On Aext& and Stoic categories, see Dirk M. Schenkeveld, “Stoic and Peripatetic Kinds 
of Speech Act and the Distinction of Grammatical Moods,” Mnemosyne 37 (1984): 291-3533 
Jacques Brunschwig, “Remarks on the Stoic Theory of the Proper Noun,” in Jacques Brun- 
schwig, Papers in Hellenistic Philosophy (trans. Janet Lloyd; Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1994), 39-56; Frede, “Principles of Stoic Grammar,’ 27-57; M. Frede, “The Stoic Notion 
of Lekton,’ in S. Everson, ed., Companions to Ancient Thought. Vol. 3: Language (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1994), 109-128; Adam Drozdek, “Lekton: Stoic Logic and Ontol- 
ogy,” Acta Antiqua 42 (2002): 93-104; Pinborg, “Classical Antiquity,” 80-82; R. Gaskin, “The 
Stoics on Cases, Predicates and the Unity of the Proposition,” in R. Sorabji, ed., Aristotle and 
After (London: Institute of Classical Studies, 1997), 91-108; G. Nuchelmans, Theories of the 
Proposition: Ancient and Medieval Conceptions of Bearers of Truth and Falsity (North Holland 
Linguistic Series 8; Amsterdam: North Holland, 1973); Sluiter, Ancient Grammar, 23-26; Blank 
and Atherton, “Contribution,” 314-316, 323-324. 

° Frede, “Stoic Notion of Lekton,’ 109. 

10 Frede, “Principles,” 28; Frede, “Origins,” 72-74. 

11 On Stoic syntactic theory, see Egli, “Stoic Syntax,” 281-306. 

12 Cf. Taylor, “History,” 7-6. 

13 Frede, “Origins,” 59. 

14 Cf. Frede, “Stoic Notion of Lekton,’ 18; Gaskin, “Stoics,’ 94-95. 
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(to oynatvov), that which is signified by the word (to aynuatvoxevwv), and the 
world to which the word/meaning applies (to tuvxnévov). According to Sex- 
tus, the word was phonetic and therefore corporeal (= to cypatvov), as was 
the object in the world it referred to (= to tuvxnavov), which the Epicurean 
and Peripatetic positions both affirmed. However, the Epicureans did not 
have a notion of Aexté& or meaning and on the Peripatetic understanding, 
Aext& was substituted with dtevoig (mind). This distinction, therefore, allows 
Sextus to distinguish the Stoic doctrine from similar contemporary theories. 
Thus, it must be kept in mind that when dealing with Aext& we are not deal- 
ing the level of language (to aypaivov) or reality (to tuvxndvov), but with a 
third, lektal level."° It is, then, not a strictly linguistic-grammatical category. 
Instead, Aexté& are propositions” and, therefore, while not corporeal they do 
have an ontological status. Specifically, they can be understood as “incorpo- 
real intermediates between language and the extra linguistic world.” 

In his analysis of the Stoic handbook ténog mept gwvis written by 
Archedemus and Diogenes of Babylon, Diogenes Laertius (starting in 7.55)° 
suggests that the main constituents of the complete Aexté are (the two 
incomplete Aext&) (7.63-64): cases”° and predicates.”! This provides further 
confirmation of Sextus’s views in that (1) he mentions both types of Aexta, 
complete and incomplete; (2) he refers to “Dion,” a proper name (in a sen- 
tence like “Dion walks.”) as a Aextd; and (3) he does not mention predicates. 
The nominative (6997 mtwaetc), in particular, when it is united with a pred- 


15 On the Peripatetic conception, see Nuchelmans, Theories, 97; Schenkeveld, “Speech 
Act,” 297. 

16 Frede, “Stoic Notion of Lekton,” 120-128 (cf. Andreas Schubert, Untersuchungen zur 
stoischen Bedeutungslehre (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1994), 100) questions this 
three level specification, claiming that the Sextus passage is not an adequate representation 
of Stoic thinking. He adopts, instead, a two level model very similar to the Epicureans in 
which the Aexté are a corporeal part of the world (our third level) where cases represent 
two types of properties: individual properties and common properties. They are for Frede, 
therefore, very much a metaphysical entity. So whether Sextus’s conception does or does not 
accurately portray the Stoic understanding of the Aextd, on either a two-level or three-level, 
model it is clear that the notion of case was not a grammatical one for the Stoics (see below). 

17 This is not to say that the proposition is a property of the sentence since the Stoics had 
a corporeal notion of properties. 

18 Gaskin, “Stoics,” 98. 

19 For analysis of this passage, see K. Barwick, Remmius Palaemon und die Romische ars 
Grammatica (Leipzig: Dietrich, 1922), 91. 

20 The term was originally used more broadly by Aristotle (Poet. 1457a.18; Rhet. 1364b.34; 
Top. 114a.34) but is restricted by the Stoics to only include nominals. 

21 Cf. Blank and Atherton, “Contribution,” 315; Gaskin, “Stoics,” 91. For cautions studying 
the Aexta, see Fred W. Householder, “History of Linguistics in the Classical Period,” Historica 
Linguistica 16 (1989): 131-148 (139-140). 
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ication (broadly verbs) forms a proposition. The omission of oblique cases 
in forming propositions is obviously problematic for instances in which a 
proposition is clearly expressed without a nominative. This has led some” 
to emend the text so as to include oblique cases. But this emendation of 
the text is unwarranted since it would require undesirable constraints on 
the context and since it seems to misunderstand what the Stoics meant by 
“case’—as do Long and Sedley when they suggest that “in standard Stoic 
usage” case denotes an inflected word.” This linguistic-grammatical under- 
standing of the concept of case in the Stoa (which we have no clear testi- 
mony for until the Alexandrian school) appears somewhat anachronistic 
when viewed in light of various descriptions of case that we have testimony 
to within the Stoic writings.” 

Clearly, the Stoics did not equate “case” with word forms. This can be seen 
in the fact that the Aextd, of which case is one constituent, comprise a realm 
of meaning beyond the word (to cypaivov) and in the testimony of various 
witnesses to Stoic writings which establish a clear distinction between cases 
and word forms. Sextus (Math. 11.28-30; Math. 8.11-13), for example, labels 
under the classification of “case” what might in contemporary metaphysics 
be called common properties. For instance, a case may account for what 
classifications like “dog-fish,” “barking animal,” etc., might signify (cf. also 
Clement, Storm. 8.4, 5-13, 12). Cases, then, according to Sextus, must be /ektal 
since they are signified by sounds and since various objects in the world may 
“fall under them” (inte) meaning that the cases can not be equated with 
the corresponding objects.” Along similar lines, Clement attempts to solve 
a sophism through the use of case. The sophism is: 


22 E.g. U. Egli, Zur stoischen Dialektik (Ph.D. Dissertation, University of Basel, 1967), 34. 

23 A.A. Long and DN. Sedley, The Hellenistic Philosophers. Vol. 1: Translations of the Princi- 
pal Sources, with Philosophical Commentary (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987), 
201. 

4 There are three views among Stoic scholars on this issue. They are summarized in 
Blank and Atherton, “Contribution,” 325: “(I) another kind of complete lekton complement- 
ing the predicate (which is suggested by their figuring in Diogenes Laertius’ report of the 
‘significations’ part of Stoic dialect, and by their combining with predicates (VII64); (2) the 
qualities which are the significations of proper names and appellatives (whether these qual- 
ities should be classed as corporeal or incorporeal is the object of a further dispute); and 
(3) words—that is, words in certain forms: just as, for Stoics, properties of bodies are sim- 
ply reducible to those bodies in certain states, so cases, being forms and hence properties of 
words, will be reducible to those words, which are physical objects formally differentiated 
accordingly as their role in the sentence changes.” 

25 Jt should be noted that while this passage fits with the case theory of the Stoics that has 
been developed so far, it is questionable as to its Stoic origin since Sextus does not attribute 
it to Stoic origin directly. 
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1. What you speak of comes through your mouth. 
2. You speak of your house. 
3. Therefore, your house comes through your mouth. 


Clement attempts to apply the notion of case, an incorporeal entity, to 
“house” so that what passes through one’s mouth is merely a signification, 
ie. a case. Awareness of this line of thinking is also evident in one of the 
scholias on Dionysius Thrax (see Bekker, Ancedota Graeca, 773) which states 
that cases refer to what is signified (to onuatvouevwv) not the linguistic sign 
(to oypatvov). Although not of Stoic origin, this may be a clear example of 
Stoic influence on later case theory. 

It is also clear that the Stoics conceived of five cases, only four of which we 
are certain about: the nominative, accusative, genitive, and dative. Unlike 
Aristotle, they considered the nominative just as much a case as the others 
since their philosophical understanding of case seemed to require this. It 
was therefore necessary for them to draw a distinction between the nom- 
inative and oblique cases” in their discussions of propositions and Aexté, 
as pointed out above. The fifth case may have been the vocative, but this is 
uncertain.” The adverb has also been proposed as the fifth case.” 

Several conclusions may be brought together regarding the Stoic theory 
of case based on what has been said so far: (1) The Stoic notion of case is 
not equivalent to grammatical case since it does not function at the linguis- 
tic level, but at the level of the Aextd. It must be understood, therefore, as 
more of a philosophical notion than a formal grammatical one.” (2) Since 
the Stoic notion of case is grounded in reference or signification, it is neces- 
sary that a proposition at the level of the Aext& have a term in the nominative 
case. At the level of language, however, meaningful sentences can be con- 
structed using only oblique cases. (3) For the Stoics, case had nothing to 
do with declension or inflectional morphology. The differentiation of case 
forms for the Stoics, therefore, was on the basis of levels of classification, not 


6 Cf. Robert H. Robins, The Byzantine Grammarians: Their Place in History (Trends in 
Linguistics: Studies and Monographs 70; Berlin: Mouton de Gruyter, 1993), 19. 

27 See H. Steinthal, Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft bei den Griechen und Romern, I-II 
(Berlin: Zweite Ausgabe, 1890-1891), 302; Robert H. Robins, Ancient and Medieval Grammat- 
ical Theory in Europe with Particular Reference to Modern Linguistic Doctrine (London: Bell, 
1951), 33- 

8 Steinthal, Geschichte, 302; cf. Pinborg, “Antiquity,” 85. 

29 In addition to the sources already cited above, A.T. Robertson, A Grammar of the Greek 
New Testament in the Light of Historical Research (4th ed.; Nashville: Broadman Press, 1923), 
446, also recognizes that the Stoic understanding of case was more logical than grammatical. 
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semantics or syntax. A dog as part of the class “an animal that barks” and dog 
as part of the class “an animal that is barked at” would, on their account, 
elicit different case forms. On the first example, dog would use a nomina- 
tive while on the second it would use an accusative. (4) The contribution 
of the Stoics is not their development of grammatical case per se but their 
recognition of the way in which sentences represent and how terms that 
enter various Aexté in different ways are expressed through declensional 
forms. (5) Though the terminology of the Stoic case theory was incorpo- 
rated later by the Alexandrian and Byzantine grammarians, they seem to 
do so without committing themselves to the complex philosophical notions 
out of which these descriptions grew—not to mention the various difficul- 
ties associated with sorting out these notions. The shift in the Alexandrian 
grammatical school from the analysis of language within logic and philoso- 
phy to a an independent study of linguistics itself allowed them to employ 
the Stoic terminology in a technical grammatical context while leaving vari- 
ous metaphysical and logical notions previously associated with these terms 
to the philosophers. This accounts for the conceptual evolution of cases into 
individual case forms associated with declension. The declensional form 
that typically expressed a “nominative case” (e.g. An animal that barks) in 
the Stoic sense came, then, to be represented in the Alexandrian grammar- 
ians as a nominative case form. Similarly, a declensional form that typically 
reflected an “accusative case,” again in the Stoic sense of the term, later lost 
its philosophical orientation and came to be equated with the word form 
itself, and so on. This development can be seen clearly in Dionysius’s brief 
treatment of grammatical case, to which we now turn. 


1.2. Dionysius Thrax 


The first known grammar, the Téyvy Tpappatixy,?? was composed or perhaps 
compiled* by the Alexandrian scholar Dionysius Thrax. Bekker’s Ancedota 


30 Téyvy Tpappyotixy was used in Greek antiquity to refer to the skill of reading and writing 
(cf. Plato, Theaet. 207B; Phileb.17B-18D). The Stoics had their own téyvy, but this work is not 
to be at all confused with the technical grammatical work provided by Dionysius. 

31 Although for the most part Dionysius Thrax has been accepted as the author of the Té- 
xm, some began to question its authenticity (see, e.g. in recent scholarship: Robert H. Robins, 
“The Authenticity of the Techné Grammatiké,” in Vivien Law and Ineke Sluiter, eds., Dionysius 
Thrax and the Techné Grammatiké [Miinster: Nodus, 1995], 13-26; Robins, Byzantine Gram- 
marians, 41-44; Vivien Law, “Roman Evidence on the Authenticity of the Grammar Attributed 
to Dionysius Thrax,” in Hans-Josef Niederehe and E.F.K. Koerner, eds., History and Historiog- 
raphy of Linguistics (Amsterdam: John Benjamins, 1990), 89-96; in the nineteenth century: 
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Graeca provides the first major edition of the Grammar (629-643) with 
various scholastic scholia occupying 326 pages, which gives some idea of 
the weight placed on the work in the ancient and medieval periods.” 
Dionysius studied under Aristarchus, the Homeric and grammatical 
scholar, who may very well have been the source of much of the grammati- 
cal description found in the Téyvy.** The fourteenth section of the grammar 
is devoted to nominals and the last portion of this section deals with case. 
Although it has little to say about case compared to earlier Stoic and later 
Byzantine grammarians, what it does say is significant to later developments 
(like that of Apollonius of Dyscolus). The noun (évoyatos) is defined as a Lé- 
pg Adyou mtwtixdv (“part of speech with case inflection”). In other words, 
according to the Téyvy, nouns were distinguished from verbs on the basis 
of case marking, as also emphasized by the Stoics. The typical translation of 
Ttwoeic (“fall”)** as “case” comes from the Latin translation of the term cdsus. 
The comments found in various scholia on the Téyvy suggest that case mark- 
ings represent the notion of “falling” in the sense that the have “fallen” away 


M. Schmidt, “Dionys der Thraker,’ Philologus 7 [1852]: 369-380; Steinthal, Geschichte der 
Sprachwissenschaft). Others have questioned its authenticity based upon Egyptian gram- 
matical papyri: see Pinborg, “Antiquity,” 103-106; Alan Kemp, “The Tekhné Grammatike of 
Dionysius Thrax: English Translation with Introduction and Notes,” in History of Linguistics, 
169-189. Wouters (Papyri), however, having examined all the available grammatical papyri 
from the Hellenistic period as of 1979, argues that the papyriological evidence actually sug- 
gests that the Téyvy or something very close to it was in circulation in the first century with 
various revisions or variations at certain points and word-for-word quotations at others. He 
provides further support for this thesis by examining various papyri available as of 1995 from 
the first to the fifth century, including two direct copies and a series of papyri from the 
Oxyrinchus collection and several school books (esp. Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 37533, published 
in Kenyon, “Two Greek School-Tablets,” 29-40). Robins’s conclusion (Byzantine Grammari- 
ans, 44; cf. also Law, “Roman Evidence;” Frede, “Origins,” 54-57) is a cautious, plausible, and 
not uncommon one: “Perhaps we may look at the version that we have of the Techne as the 
final and canonical “edition” of an original textbook written by Dionysius which had passed 
through various alterations in the light of theoretical and technical revisions, while retaining 
the name of the original author as a mark of its prestigious origin.’ 

52 Later editions are found in Uhlig, Grammatici Graeci 1.1; Hilgard, Grammatici Graeci 1.3 
(with 600 pages devoted to the scholia); Jean Lallot, “Denys le Thrace: Techne grammatike”; 
“La scholia de Stephanos sur les temps du verbe grec” (French translations), in “Etudes sur 
les grammariens grecs” (ed. Jean Lallot et al.), Histoire épistemologie language 7.1 (1985): u- 
16; for an English translation and analysis, see Kemp, “Jekhné Grammatike,’ 169-189, and the 
helpful treatment in Robins, Grammarians, 44-86. 

33 P.R.B. Forbes, “Greek Pioneers in Philology and Grammar,’ CR 47 (1933): 105-112 (111); 
Robins, Byzantine Grammarians, 42; Rudolf Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholarship from the 
Beginnings to the End of the Hellenistic Age (Oxford: Clarendon, 1968), 266. 

34 Aristotle used the term to refer any morphological difference in a word while the Stoics 
later restricted the sense to words that have nominal inflection (Robins, Grammarians, 215). 
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from abstract lexical entities*® into more fully grammaticalized forms.** So 
in what sense then is the nominative the “straight” or “upright” case? How 
can it be both fallen and upright? It is likely that mtwetc originally referred 
only to the oblique (“slanted”) cases since these fell away from the standard 
while the nominative continued to express the pure nominal idea*’ but later 
came to function as a technical term that referred to the entire case system® 
as it seems to function in the Téyvy.*° The nominative is defined as the nam- 
ing case since this is one of the ways it was commonly used. Similarly, the 
genitive receives a functional designation as the possessive or paternal case. 
One scholiast suggests that the genitive is listed first in the Téyvy since it is 
more upright than the dative and accusative which are acted upon (Hilgard, 
Grammatici Graeci 1.3; 548.34—-549.2). The label of the dative is interesting, 
reflecting its function in ancient Hellenistic letter openings which typically 
used a dative (e.g. P-Mich. 8.491: "AnoAwdets Tanat tH untept nal xupto moc 
xatpew; P.Mich. 1.148: "AmtoMoviog Zyvant yainetv; P.Yale 36: AmoMwviog Agovtt 
yatrew; P.Oxy. 41.2979: ’Apbyyis "Aret[[o]]tt xal yoimetv dytaivev). Again, the 
label is a functional classification. This was typical in ancient grammar and 
eventually became the standard for the description for cases in the West- 
ern grammatical tradition. One might at first be surprised at the causative 
designation for the accusative (the term accusative is usually attributed 
to Varo, De lingua Latina 8.66—67), but the idea suggested here is “a case 
involved in a caused action, the effected or affected case.” Unlike the Stoics, 


35 On the use of common language and its evolution into technical grammatical terminol- 
ogy in the ancient Greek grammarians, see M.A.K. Halliday, “On the Ineffability of Grammat- 
ical Categories,’ in J.D. Benson, M.J. Cummings and WSS. Greaves, eds., Linguistics in Systemic 
Perspective (Amsterdam: John Benjamins, 1988), 27—51 (28-30). 

36 Cf. Robins, Byzantine Grammarians, 65; see also the scholia in Hilgard, Grammatici 
Graeci 1.3, 231.16—27. 

37 Cf. J.P. Louw, “Linguistic Theory and the Greek Case System,” Acta Classica 9 (1966): 
73-88 (79) (Louw says: remained “straight” or “upright”); Berry J. Blake, Case (2nd ed.; CTL; 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2001), 19; this can be seen in the view of Choero- 
boscus that the nominative is not a case (see Hilgard, Grammatici Graeci 1.3; 548.34-549.2); 
cf. Louis Hjelmslev, La catégorie des cas: Etude de grammaire générale (Munich: Wilhelm Fink, 
1972), 5. 

38 Blake, Case, 19. 

39 Various metaphors have been incorporated, including athletes (Hilgard, Grammatici 
Graeci 1.3, 548.34-549.2), wrestling (Hilgard, Grammatici Graeci 1.3; 546.13-14), and dice 
(Hilgard, Grammatici Graeci 1.3; 546.12). Choeroboscus (Hilgard, Grammatici Graeci 4.1, 4.2; 
109.30—34) uses the illustration of a fallen stylus that can fall upright (nominative) or sideways 
(oblique), capturing the idea of falleness in both instances—fallen uprightness and fallen 
sideways. For discussion, see Robins, Byzantine Grammarians, 66-67. 

40 Robins, Byzantine Grammarians, 67. 
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Dionysius is fairly clear about the vocative, even if brief. He seems to view 
it as a legitimate case that functions in addresses (so xAyntum). His inclusion 
of the vocative among the other Greek cases reflects the morphological ori- 
entation of grammatical theory in the Hellenistic period and in the Téxvy in 
particular. Three points, then, should be noted about Dionysius’s treatment 
of case forms: (1) it seems almost entirely based upon inflection; (2) syntac- 
tic relations are not in view; and (3) the semantics of case as a grammatical 
property or its semantic instantiation in individual case forms is not consid- 
ered apart from passing comments about one or two functions of the forms, 
which is not necessarily a semantic issue in any case. This may seem like an 
entirely inadequate model of case, and it is, but unfortunately it is not too 
far from what we see in many contemporary treatments, especially for the 
language of the New Testament. 


1.3. Apollonius Dyscolus 


Perhaps most well known for formulating the first syntactic theory” of 
Ancient Greek,” Apollonius Dyscolus was a significant linguist who lived 
and worked in the Proucheion district of Alexandria during the first half of 
the second century AD writing on a wide range of grammatical issues. Sandy 
refers to Apollonius and his son, Herodian, as “the most important gram- 
marians of the empirical age.” His significance within the line of ancient 
Greek grammatical theory can be seen at least partially in the dependence 
of the Latin grammarian, Priscian, upon his syntactic model (Keil, Gram- 
matici 2, 548.2). According to Priscian, Apollonius was the greatest authority 
on syntax in the ancient world (Keil, Grammatici 3, 107.2). However, he has 


41 Or perhaps “account”: see Robins, History, 43; Pinborg, “Antiquity,” 119. 

#2 See Forbes, “Pioneers,” 112; Robins, History, 35, 44-45, but cf. Anneli Luhtala, On the 
Origin of Syntactical Description in Stoic Logic (The Henry Sweet Society Studies in the History 
of Linguistics 7; Minster: Nodus, 2000). Apollonius’s syntax theory has also been much of the 
focus of the secondary literature. See, e.g. David L. Blank, Ancient Philosophy and Grammar: 
The Syntax of Apollonius Dyscolus (American Classical Studies 10; Chico, Calif: Scholars 
Press, 1982); Catherine Atherton, “Apollonius Dyscolus and the Ambiguity of Ambiguity,’ 
CQ 45 (1995): 441-473; Fred W. Householder, The Syntax of Apollonius Dyscolus (Amsterdam 
Studies in the Theory and History of Linguistic Science 23; Amsterdam: Benjamins, 1981); 
Malcolm D. Hyman, “One Word Solecisms and the Limits of Syntax,” in Pierre Siggers and 
Alfons Wouters, eds., Syntax in Antiquity (Orbis/Supplementa 23; Louvain: Peeters, 2003); 
Malcolm D. Hyman, “Greek and Roman Grammarians on Motion Verbs and Place Adverbials,’ 
unpublished Paper (2003): 1-1, available at: http://archimedes.fas.harvard.edu/mdh/motion 
.pdf; Sluiter, Ancient Grammar, 50-68 and Sluiter, “Greek Tradition,” 207-210 places his Syntax 
within the context of the development of semantics. 
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also been widely recognized for his syntactic and functional theory of case- 
inflection, which is in fact more relevant to the present study. 

In his Syntax (the first edition is in Manutius, Theodori)* Apollonius 
follows the five-case framework and order set forth by Dionysius (see Syntax 
15.13-16.14, following Uhilg’s edition). Unlike Dionysius and Choeroboscus 
who deal with case forms in the context of nominals, Apollonius discusses 
them with verbal predicators anticipating some of the later work in the 
European school of valence analysis. Throughout the discussion there is no 
systematic distinction between semantics and formal realizations, the two 
are blended ina rather haphazard way,” partially I’m sure, due to the lack of 
a grammatical metalanguage at the early stage of linguistic history in which 
he wrote. 

Apollonius’s analysis of case falls within his treatment of various relations 
or “states” (Sta9écet¢) expressed through verbs, some of which require the 
support of cases forms (394.147—404.157). The states are reflexive (abtomd- 
Qela, 413.167), responsive (dvtdidGeotg, 417.170), giving (mepimoinots, 422.177), 
result with an external effect (mpocdidt8ecGat, 422.178), and transitive (S10Bi- 
Baotixy, 428). Those which require case forms for their expression are active 
(evepyytixy, 395.147) and passive (ma8ytva), 395.147). The active state is 
expressed by the nominative while its opposite, the passive, is expressed 
by the non-nominative cases: naSayntixd nemoetat pepopewy emt mAccyiav 
Tow (402.156). Apollonius, therefore, seems to expand upon the Stoic 
division of the case forms into nominative and oblique cases. Concerning 
the order of the cases (345.87), the active state (évepyytum did8ects), and 
therefore the nominative, is first or before (mpotépa) the other cases since 
activity is prior to passivity. The same logical scale is used to order the 
oblique cases within the passive state. The accusative is first on the spectrum 
of active and passive syntax since it is “more active” than the dative and 
especially the genitive which are inclined to be used with verbs that require 
a passive connotation. In support of the passive nature of the genitive, he 


43 Hjelmslev, La Catégorie, 5; Robins, Theory, 43; Robins, Byzantine Grammarians, 37-39; 
Hyman, “Greek and Roman Grammarians,” 3. 

44 The text can also be found in Bekker, Ancedota Graeca, 479-526 and later in Uhlig, 
Grammatici 2.3; an edition of the other three extant treaties is found in R. Schneider, ed., 
Grammatici Graeci (2 vols.; Leipzig: Teubner, 1878), 2:2 and now more recently a French edi- 
tion of Connections is found in Catherine Dalimier, Apollonius Dyscole, Traité des Conjonctions 
(Paris: Vrin, 2001). The only English translation of Syntax is Householder, Syntax; the three 
complete works preserved in Parisinus Graecus 2548—Pronouns (EPI ANTONYIA), Con- 
nections (TIEPI EYNAEXMON), and Adverbs (IIEPI ENIPPHMATON)—have not yet been 
translated into English. 

45 Cf. Pinborg, “Antiquity,” 120; Robins, History, 38. 
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points to various examples of perception verbs other than sight (e.g. dxobw) 
which typically require a perceiver that is affected by some entity from 
the outside world. Verbs for sight (e.g. BAeémw), however, always take the 
accusative since this is “the most active of the senses.” Instead of seeing these 
terms for love as a counterexample to his theory, Apollonius points to the 
semantics of gtAetv which is more active and rational (“I love”) and takes the 
accusative and épév which has a more passive sense in “being overcome with 
passion” (see 419.173, where the passive connotation of verbs for “caring” 
are discussed on the basis of passion)** and therefore takes the genitive. 
All other counterexamples among transitive verbs can be accounted for 
through derivation from an accusative that must be expressed by a dative, 
e.g. indirect objects. In this sense, the dative “contains” the accusative. As 
Blank observes, in the discussion of the construction of “transitive verbs,” 
Apollonius sets up a standard (government of the accusative) and derives 
all other constructions as logical variants from that standard so that “the 
order of the treatment does not reflect an order of the cases per se, but the 
mechanism and order of the derivational process ... which has no relation to 
place or motion,’ as some have argued with respect to Maximus Planudes. 
So although Apollonius does not intend to formulate a theory of case in 
this passage, his understanding of transitivity, and the correspondence of 
states to particular case forms can be understood in terms of the following 
oppositions:” 


+ Activity (nominative) 


+ State (transitivity) ———»> + Accusative 
~ Activity (oblique) ——> |, Genitive 
— State (intransitivity) + Dative 


Fig. 1: Apollonius’s State Model for Transitivity 


46 Cf. also Robins, Byzantine Grammarians, 37; BDAG, 395. 

47 Cf. H. Koller, “Die Anfange der griechischen Grammatik,” Glotta 37 (1958): 5-40. Bina- 
rism is undeniable among the ancient grammarians. There is also a shift to tripartition. This 
happed as a result of several factors. First, on occasion it would happen that a pair of cate- 
gories would not fit all the data. In our example, there are active and passive states, but these 
do not account for intransitive verbs. Or, two entry conditions from different systems might 
intercept. In the latter scenario, this would lead to a 2x2 matrix explanation of the data as 
displayed above for the transitivity system. 
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Another significant place that contains some discussion of case is found 
in Apollonius’ discussion of adverbial syntax. The opening statement of 201 
in Adverbs Apollonius distinguishes between three types of local adverbs 
(tomixc TAY EnttppNUctwVv) which he later makes clear denote spatial relations 
(tomimat oxécets): (1) place in which (thy év tow), (2) place to which (tv 
gig tomov) and (3) place from which (tyv éx tonov). Each of these spatial 
relations has a corresponding oblique case form, e.g. dative (location/goal), 
genitive (source). The idea of motion, according Robins, also seems inherent 
in Apollonius’s treatment of the accusative in the relationship of transitive 
verbs and accusative objects in which the meaning of a verbs is “carried 
across” a clause. The local relations then function to create an internal 
structure for motion events which involves an entity crossing from one 
interval to another: 


Source Goal 


——.||_H———-] > 


t, t, 


Fig. 2: Internal Structure for Local Relations® 


Three things can be stated by way of summarizing what we have said so far 
concerning Apollonius’s discussion of case. (1) He does not discuss case the- 
ory per se nor does he treat case as an independent category in any of his 
extant writings. Instead case forms are discussed in the context of states that 
occurs within a broader discussion of transitivity and local relations within 
adverbial syntax. (2) That case forms are discussed within very specified lin- 
guistic contexts may give a false impression of Apollonius’ understanding 
of case and, therefore, caution should be exercised when attempting to for- 
mulate a theory of case based strictly upon what is said in his Syntax and 
Adverbs. (3) What is said in relation to the use of case with local relations 
anticipates much of the discussion we see later in the Byzantine grammar- 
ian, Maximus Planudes. 


48 Robins, Byzantine Grammarians, 37. 
49 Chart taken from Hyman, “Greek and Roman Grammarians,” 1-2. 
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The beginning of the Byzantine (Eastern) Empire is typically marked by the 
reign of Justinian (527-565 AD) with the “Last Byzantine Renaissance” being 
marked with the discovery of the new world in 1492. Although the Byzantine 
Grammarians (which was comprised of both Greek and Latin scholars) 
are typically perceived as a somewhat of a defection when compared to 
their Alexandrian predecessors—which can be seen in the relatively small 
amount of secondary literature devoted to the subject*°—they do have 
some helpful comments regarding nominal morphology, and particularly 
grammatical case, that should be mentioned. Varro, the Latin grammarian, 
for example, was the first to use declension (declinatio) with reference 
to inflectional morphology in general. More significant, however, are the 
comments found in Georgius Choeroboscus and other commentators on 
the Hellenistic Grammarian Theodosius and in Maximus Planudes, about 
whom there has been much discussion in terms of grammatical case. 


2.1. Georgius Choeroboscus 


Theodosius, as with Dionysius Thrax, was a significant teacher of gram- 
matical theory in the Greco-Roman world. He lived and taught around the 
second half of the fourth century and is perhaps best know for his Kavo- 
e¢ which amounts to an exposition of morphological, inflectional, deriva- 
tional rules for Greek nouns and verbs as well as a listing of various pos- 
sible grammatical forms (the text is found in Hilgard, Grammatici Graeci 
41-2; 11—gg). These rules by Theodosius spawned a series of commentaries 
throughout the Byzantine period. One of these commentators was Georgius 
Choeroboscus (750-825AD),” a lecturer on grammar at the university in 


50 Robins, Byzantine Grammarians, is the only monograph I am aware of devoted entirely 
to developing the grammatical thought of linguistic theorists in the Byzantine period. This is 
a relatively small amount of work when compared the multiple volumes of research that have 
been produced exploring the Ancient Greek grammarians, as seen illustrated only partially 
in the analysis above. 

51 On Theodosius and the Kavéec, see Robert A. Kaster, Guardians of Language: The 
Grammarian and Society in Late Antiquity (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1988), 
366-367; Robins, Byzantine Grammarians, 11-123; Nigel Guy Wilson, Scholars of Byzantium 
(Duckworth Classical, Medieval, and Renaissance Editions; London: Duckworth, 1983), 42— 
43, 69-71. 

52 This date reflects the date assigned by Robins, Byzantine Grammarians, 112, and Wilson, 
Scholars, 69-70. For discussion, see Wilson, Scholars, 69-71. 
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Constantinople and perhaps the librarian as well.®* His scholia on the Kavée¢ 
is in the form of an a6 pwvfhs commentary and it is quite extensive (the text 
is found in Hilgard, Grammatici Graeci. 4.1-2, 1-371). Robins notes that 
Choeroboscus’s primary purpose in writing these lengthy commentaries 
was “to assist in the ‘Hellenization’ of the inhabitants of the Byzantine 
Empire into familiarity with literary Greek and the formal Koine for Biblical 
studies, either as second languages or as a different form of Greek from the 
contemporary Umgangssprache.”* Therefore, while Choeroboscus worked 
within the Byzantine era, his first concern was with Hellenistic Greek and 
particularly the Greek of the New Testament. This makes his observations 
especially pertinent to the project of this chapter. Even more significant is 
his analysis of grammatical case which is substantially more developed than 
what we find in any of the ancient Hellenistic grammarians. 

The relevant passage on the case system is found in I.110.26—11.23 of Hil- 
gard, Grammatici Graeci. Several things should be noted form this passage. 
To begin with, Choeroboscus departs from Dionysius and the Stoics, tak- 
ing the view that the nominative is not a case since év@pworog is defined 
simply as “man,” not “of a man.” Therefore, he questions the legitimacy of 
defining the noun as a “case-inflected” (mtwttxdv) part of speech (uepog Ad- 
you). He claims that the nominative does not actually admit case-inflection, 
but is inflected into cases—the genitive, dative, and accusative, respec- 
tively. Similar suggestions are made for the vocative as well. Another argu- 
ment he marshals for not understanding the nominative and vocative as 
cases is based upon what the forms they designate. Whereas the nomina- 
tive/vocative denote the essence of the thing which they signify, the oblique 
cases merely signal a relation (évexev) either to possession (xtTHMaTOS) oF 
to the thing (mpéypatoc) referenced, as illustrated in the example using 
Aristarchus: “Aristarchus’s house” (possession) or “I hear Aristarchus”/ “I 
gave something to Aristarchus” (the relation born to the thing itself). This 
relational idea in some ways accounts for the label “oblique cases,’ according 
to Choeroboscus. They are cases since they fall out of line with the nom- 
inative and they are referred to as “oblique” since they do not denote the 
essence of a thing. Choeroboscus’s theory of the nominal system, then, can 
be represented as follows: 


53 Kaster, Guardians, 394-395. 
54 Robins, Byzantine Grammarians, 112. 
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Nominal System 
y — Relation (nominative) 


+ Relation (oblique) ™ + Possession (Genitive) 


— Possession (Dative/Accusative) 


Fig. 3: Choeroboscus’s Relational Model for the Greek Case System 


This relational idea for the oblique cases is confirmed by another Byzan- 
tine Greek grammarian, Sophronius (ninth c.), through his excerpts from 
Charax,® a sixth-century commentator upon Theodosius’s Kavoves (see Hil- 
gard, Grammatici Graeci II.378.38). Again, the commentator states that the 
meaning of the nominative is found in its signification of the pure nominal 
idea. It is the nominative form that is used to signify the essence (ovcias) of 
a thing. The other (&AAat), oblique (mAdcytot) cases merely signify some (tt) 
relation it bears to the essence (epi Thy ovctav),** not defining the essence 
directly (odx abtmmy nponyoupevws), but signifying properly something atten- 
dant on or with respect to the essence (ws xupiw¢ pev Te mepl THY odctav). 
Therefore, the oblique cases seem to be viewed—though in a very unde- 
veloped way—as conditions (i.e. relations) or semantic parameters that 
extend to and provide boundaries for terms that grammaticalize oblique 
case forms. The nominative, on the other hand, states the essence of a thing 
free from semantic condition. 

These noteworthy developments warrant several remarks: (1) Robins 
asserts that this semantic contrast between the nominative and the oblique 
was a mishap on the part of these grammarians since they did not have the 
more refined syntactic categories—subject and object—which we currently 
employ to describe the language.” This analysis seems to me to be incor- 
rect. It appears that there is more to case than mere syntactic relations and 
that there is more to the contrast between nominative and oblique cases 
than that between a subject and object case. I am willing to goes as far as to 
suggest that Theodosius’ commentators are more track than Robins (a mod- 
ern grammarian) in noticing a very subtle semantic distinction among the 


55 See Wilson, Scholars, 69-70. 

56 A straightforward rendering of the preposition would be: the oblique cases signify 
something “with respect to” or “concerning” the essence. But this seems to me to best 
captured by the idea of a relation to the essence. Cf. Robins, Byzantine Grammarians, 8. 

57 Robins, Byzantine Grammarians, 119. 
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oblique cases.** Therefore, far from the lack of syntactic language hinder- 
ing their theory, it may have actually helped it since they did not yet have 
a strong grammatical tradition to replicate. (2) Not only do Choeroboscus 
and Charax move significantly beyond Robins in the level of their under- 
standing of the semantics of case, they make a substantial improvement 
upon what has been thus far in the Greek grammatical tradition an incon- 
sistent, conflicting, and thoroughly underdeveloped model of grammatical 
case. Cases are now situated and discussed in a thoroughly linguistic con- 
text. The philosophical baggage that originally attended the notion of case 
is noticeably absent—case forms are now defined, at least partly, as a class of 
words inflected in a certain way (and this is assumed to be part ofa generally 
accepted definition for cases). (3) The cases are also discussed in isolation, 
not as part of a larger syntactical model for predicate calculus (as we see 
in Apollonius). (4) The cases are for the first time given a semantic defini- 
tion: the nominative states the pure nominal idea (the essence of a thing) 
and the oblique cases provide a semantic condition for the expression of 
the nominal idea or essence of a thing. This allows, to some extent, for the 
cases to be treated as a system that allows authors to make a semantic choice 
rather than a merely morphological one (as is the case in Dionysius) —the 
choice to state a pure nominal idea or to state a relation to a nominal idea. 
(4) A semantic entry condition into the case system is proposed for the 
first time. Since the nominative and vocative are not cases for these gram- 
marians, the semantic feature +relation or condition becomes the entry 
condition into the case system from the system network of the nominal 
system. (5) Although Choeroboscus and Charax make many improvements 
upon previous theory, their analysis of the semantic and systemic status of 
the nominative and vocative seem inadequate since it is hard to account for 
the choice-relation of the nominative to the other case forms if the nomi- 
native is not competing with the oblique cases forms within the case sys- 
tem. 


58 We should not, however, overlook the several obvious weaknesses of the work, includ- 
ing a total lack of awareness of what we could call aspect today and attributing Attic Greek 
to Homer, a thesis generally rejected by Classicists today (Wilson, Scholars, 71). 
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2.2. Maximus Planudes 


The Palaeologan® linguist and grammarian, Maximus Planudes (1260-1310), 
has been the subject of some recent debate over grammatical case. Planudes 
was a classicist concerned with Greek poetry as early as 1280 and the breadth 
of his interest spanned linguistic, literary and scientific texts. His known 
writings are quite extensive.” 

Planudes’s discussion on Greek cases in his work on syntax (the text is 
found in Bachmann, Ancedota Graeca 2, 121.23-123.11) has aroused much 
discussion. Essentially Planudes’s Syntax is an adaptation of Priscian’s sum- 
mary of Apollonius’s Syntax.” Robins claims, “Though from Aristotle on- 
wards we can speak of an evolving and then stable or ‘paradigm’ (in a Kuh- 
nian sense) theory of case inflection in Greek and Latin, at no point is an 
attempt known to reach a general theory of case semantics. It is at least 
arguable that the essence of such a theory as far as the three oblique cases 
in Greek are concerned was outlined by Maximus Planudes.”® Yet as I have 
shown already, some of the ideas of the Theodosius’s commentators are 
already suggestive of a semantic orientation for the oblique case forms. 

Robins, among others, represents a school of linguists who see Planu- 
des as the founder of the localist theory of case. Others are not as con- 
vinced.© The passage Robins employs to argue for localism in Planudes is 
found within his discussion of spatial adverbs (121.28-123.6).° Robins argues 


59 Among the scholars in the Byzantine Empire, the Palaeologan grammarians refer to 
those who lived during the reign of Andronicus II Palaeologus (1282-1328)—also referred to 
as the last Byzantine Renaissance (Robins, Byzantine Grammarians, 201). On the Palaeologan 
Revival, see Wilson, Scholars, 229-264. 

60 For biographical information, see Paulys Real Encyclopddie der Classischen Altertum- 
swissenschaft 20, 2 (ed. K. Zeigler; Driickenmiiller: Wiirtt, 1950), 2202-2253. 

61 Cf. Robins, Byzantine Grammarians, 202. 

62 Blank, “Apollonius and Maximus on Order,” 73. 

63 Robins, Byzantine Grammarians, 216. 

64 Robins, Byzantine Grammarians, 216-233; Robert H. Robins, “The Case Theory of Max- 
imus Planudes,” in Luigi Heilmann, ed., Proceedings of the Eleventh International Congress of 
Linguistics, Bologna-Florence, Aug. 28-Sept. 2, 1972 (Bologna: II Mulino, 1974), 107-11, following 
Hjelmslev’s original observation in La catégorie, 10-11. 

65 E.g. John M. Anderson, “Maximus Planudis in Memoriam,” in F. Kiefer and N. Ruwet, 
eds., Generative Grammar in Europe (Foundations of Language Supplementary Series 13; 
Dordrecht: D. Reidel, 1973), 20-47; cf. Pinborg, “Antiquity,” 87. 

66 Sluiter, Ancient Grammar, 48—49; A.-M. Chanet, “Maxime Planude, localiste?,” Histoire 
Epistémologie. Langage 7.1 (1985): 127-148; and esp. Blank, “Apollonius and Maximus on 
Order,” 67-84. 

87 cf. Robins, Grammarians, 216-217; Blank, “Order,” 74. The text in Blank is nicely abbre- 
viated for analysis, which I use as the base text here. 
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from this passage that while the source of Planudes’s “threefold localist 
field for the Greek oblique cases ... was the treatment of such adverbs by 
Apollonius,” it was clearly Planudes that “developed a more comprehen- 
sive theory by which he felt able to capture the semantic functions of the 
Greek oblique cases in their entirety; thus he launched a theory of case 
meaning which survived as a theory to be extended.”® So it comes as no 
surprise that Robins goes so far as to suggest that Planudes “assumed that 
all the other, non-spatial, meanings of the oblique forms are derivable by 
metaphoric transfer from one or other of these definitions.’ Yet as Sluiter 
notes, “Nowhere does Planudes explain the non-local usages of the cases 
on the basis of the local ones.’ Although Robins points to transitivity as a 
metaphor that helps establish this connection, neither (as I argued in my 
treatment of transitivity and local adverbs in Apollonius) Apollonius nor 
Planudes connected “motion from a source to a goal” with the notion of 
transitivity. These two remained distinct notions for both grammarians. So 
Robins’s case seems to be a hard one to make at this point. The weight of the 
evidence, from Robins’s perspective, seems to hang on the phrase near the 
middle passage, just after the beginning of the digression: xaté tia puaiyny 
dxorovblav ai toets abtor gpwtycets TO Md0Ev wal mod nal TH tds tpEts TAG- 
yals ExAnpwoavto ntwoetc. Planudes’s point seems to be that there are three 
local interrogatives—whence?, where?, and whither?—and the appropriate 
responses to each of these can be made with one of the three correspond- 
ing oblique cases: whence? with the genitive, where? with the dative, and 
whither? with the accusative. Therefore, Planudes states, three local rela- 
tions (tpEls TAMyaicg ExANOwWoavTo TTwWaEIS) are assigned to the oblique cases. 
But this says nothing of local origin. As Blank argues, a localist reading of 
this passage is like equating “1) ‘if you want to sweeten something, you may 
use sugar’ and 2) ‘sugar’s original or basic function is to sweeten.’”” Perhaps 
under pressure from critiques, Robins weakens his position in a later pub- 
lication stating now, “It is not, of course suggested ... that all oblique case 
meanings can be derived from these three locative relations.”” Yet when 
Planudes view is downgraded in this way, it seems hard to see what rem- 
nant of localism is left. Non-localists would, of course, affirm that the dative 


68 
69 


Robins, “Case Theory,’ 10. 

Robins, “Case Theory,’ 10. 

Sluiter, Ancient Grammar, 49. 

71 Blank, “Apollonius and Maximus on Order,” 77. 
7 Robins, Byzantine Grammarians, 224. 
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can have local functions but this is not the same as saying that locational/ 
directional features cut across and (at least in terms of origination) define 
the case system. 

A few brief points summarize and expand upon our discussion. (1) 
Though Planudes adds various temporal relations and re-orders the case sys- 
tem according to locative interrogatives, this does not imply that non-local 
cases are seen as deriving form local ones. (2) Therefore, Planudes does not, 
after all, seem to be the innovator of localist case theory that many once 
assumed. Instead, he appears to be attempting a synthesis of the previous 
work of Apollonius with subtle revisions and expansions. (3) A localist read- 
ing of Maximus Planudes seems to impose upon his understanding a more 
developed linguistic framework than he was cognizant of. It even seems 
questionable whether he would have been a localist if he knew all that it 
entailed. 


3. CONCLUSIONS 


This brief glance at grammatical case theory in the ancient and medieval 
grammarians has shed light not only on the historical development of Greek 
grammatical theory, but more significantly, it highlights the lack of continu- 
ity and development within the ancient grammatical tradition. The Stoics, 
as it turns out, were not even concerned with grammatical case in their 
exposition of case theory and meaning. They actually had more philosoph- 
ical interests in the study of case and understood it as part of a more com- 
prehensive theory of logic and meaning. Dionysius Thrax is an improvement 
upon this situation in that he seems to abandon the philosophical baggage 
had originally been attached to case terminology by defining nouns as case- 
inflected words. However, Thrax’s description of case is so vague and under- 
developed that it is almost of no help at all. We can see clearly that he held to 
a five case system in which each case form had at least one or two functions, 
which is more clarity than we get from the Stoics. But there is no exposition 
or explanation of the semantics or syntax of case in general or in reference 
to individual case forms. The description appears to grow out of an almost 
entirely morphological understanding with a subtle, but extremely elemen- 
tary and incomplete, awareness of case functions. Furthermore, Apollonius 
does not treat case theory as much as he does the valence structure of pred- 
icates in relation to the types of cases they typically require. He also has 
some digressive remarks in his comments on transitivity and local adverbs, 
but because these discussions of case take place in such specified linguistic 
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contexts we must be careful how much we depend upon these descriptions 
for our understanding of Apollonius’s model of case. So while we have 
more detailed discussion in Apollonius than, say, Dionysius we still have no 
treatment of semantic or syntactic issues related to the case system or that 
of individual case forms. 

Most perceive the Byzantine era as marking a significant decline in the 
development of Greek grammatical theory. For the most part, this assess- 
ment is correct. Typically, the medieval theorists borrowed, synthesized and 
restated the ancient grammarians with very little innovation or theoreti- 
cal development of their own. From my perspective, Maximus Planudes is 
a classic example of this—though his work was more thorough than most. 
Choeroboscus, however, seems to make a significant contribution in his por- 
trayal of the oblique cases in terms of a semantic condition. His comments 
seem to provide some of the first explorations of the semantics of the Greek 
cases and his suggestions seem to capture accurately certain key notions 
related to the cases. Of course, his model is extremely underdeveloped and 
inadequate at several points. But it represents, in my opinion, a significant 
development in that a semantic entry condition (+relation) is posited for 
the case system and individual case forms are described in terms of the rela- 
tion to this condition, something neglected in later grammatical tradition. 


THE ATTICIST GRAMMARIANS 


John A.L. Lee 


1, ATTICISM 


Atticism was a complex phenomenon that has been described and ex- 
plained in numerous ways, but its essential element was the tendency to 
look back to the language and literature of a former era as the model to 
follow, from a later time when the spoken language had changed and origi- 
nal composition of that literature was in the past. The former era was the 
Classical period, and access to it was through its texts, which were stud- 
ied and imitated in the education system. The later time was almost the 
whole of the post-Classical period: the phenomenon appeared in the first 
century BC, reached a peak in the second century AD, and continued its influ- 
ence through the Byzantine era, with effects still today. The results were seen 
not only in writing but in the shape of the language as a whole, in a differ- 
entiation of the spoken and written varieties, or a “diglossy/diglossia,’ that 
affected Greek for the rest of its history.! 

Atticism was not simply a linguistic phenomenon but part of a larger 
enterprise to recover the Classical past. The cultural world of fifth and fourth 
century Bc Athens was to be recreated, in literature, rhetoric, the arts and 
philosophy. Powerful cultural and social forces fostered the enterprise, and 
even emperors supported it. The whole was an exercise in imitation, but it 
had a deep and enduring—some would say disastrous—impact.? 


! For an accurate definition of the term (too long to repeat here), see Ferguson’s in 
R.A. Hudson, Sociolinguistics (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1980), 54.1 am grateful 
to Michael Curran for reading this chapter and offering many useful comments. 

2 The literature is extensive. Recommended are: Graham Anderson, The Second Sophis- 
tic: A Cultural Phenomenon in the Roman Empire (London: Routledge, 1993), esp. 86-100; 
E.L. Bowie, “Greeks and Their Past in the Second Sophistic,” Past and Present 46 (1970): 3-41; 
Robert Browning, Medieval and Modern Greek (2nd ed.; Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1983), 44-50; 104-113; Geoffrey C. Horrocks, Greek: A History of the Language and its 
Speakers (London: Longman, 1997), 78-86; 151-153; J.N. Kazazis (trans. Deborah Kazazis), 
“Atticism,” in A.-F. Christidis, ed., A History of Ancient Greek: From the Beginnings to Late 
Antiquity (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007), 1200-1212, 1215-1217; Simon Swain, 
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The attempt to turn the clock back created complexity for users of the 
language, especially when they wished to commit anything to writing, or, at 
a more advanced level, engage in rhetorical display. Anyone who had been 
to school had been introduced to the notion that some forms, words, and 
uses were “better” or more “correct” than others. They were the ones that 
matched the Classical models, contrasting with new features that had arisen 
as a result of change in the spoken language. The contemporary, spoken 
language was disparaged, the older, obsolete features were approved and 
accorded prestige. The need for guidance in finding one’s way through these 
artificial shoals soon led to the creation of works offering instruction in how 
to do it. The authors of these works were the Atticist grammarians.* 

There is a long list of names of Atticist grammarians, though most of their 
works survive today only in fragments. The effects of their efforts, however, 
and of the whole movement to treat the Greek of the past as the model of 
good Greek, are to be seen in almost all the written remains of post-Classical 
Greek. Most works of literature from that period exhibit artificial Atticizing 
features to varying degrees, and even the lower levels of everyday writing 
display some influence.‘ 

Although the Atticizing movement had marked success, and writers at 
the top of the scale could write a whole work that appeared to reproduce 
the Attic of fifth-century Athens, this Atticizing Greek was not a spoken 
language or dialect separate from Koine Greek; it was a stylistic variety, or 
rather group of varieties, added on to the living language, Koine Greek. The 


Hellenism and Empire: Language, Classicism, and Power in the Greek World, AD 50-250 (Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1996), esp. 17-41; Tim Whitmarsh, The Second Sophistic (Greece & Rome: New Sur- 
veys in the Classics 35; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005); Raffaella Cribiore, Gymnastics 
of the Mind: Greek Education in Hellenistic and Roman Egypt (Princeton, NJ: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 2001), esp. ch. 8. It is worth noting that “Asianism,’ against which Atticism was 
supposedly a reaction, is largely a fiction: see Whitmarsh, Second Sophistic, 7-8; 50-51. 

3 The epithet “grammarian” is not quite appropriate, but it is hard to find a better 
alternative. 

4 This last topic has hardly been touched. There are limited observations in Basil G. Man- 
dilaras, The Verb in the Greek Non-Literary Papyri (Athens: Hellenic Ministry of Culture and 
Sciences, 1973), mostly on the optative; W. Schmid, Der Atticismus in seinen Hauptvertretern 
von Dionysius von Halikarnass bis auf den zweiten Philostratus (5 vols.; Stuttgart: Kohlham- 
mer, 1887-1897; repr. Hildesheim: Olms, 1964), 3:19-33, passim; A. Kotsevalov, “Koine Syntax 
of Greek Colonies on the Black Sea,” in G.E. Mylonas and D. Raymond, eds., Studies Presented 
to D.M. Robinson (2 vols.; Saint Louis: Washington University Press, 1951-1953), 2:434—442. The 
only extensive study known to me is an unpublished work: Andrew L. Connolly, “Atticism in 
Non-literary Papyri of the First Seven Centuries Ap: A Study in Several Features of Orthogra- 
phy and Syntax” (B.A. diss., University of Sydney, 1983). 
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latter was the mainstream that went on being spoken and evolving over the 
course of nine centuries, from 300 BC to 600 AD, before passing into the next 
phase termed Byzantine Greek. Atticism is to be viewed as one constituent 
of the wide range of variation of which Koine Greek was capable.® 


2. THE ATTICIST GRAMMARIANS 


This essay focuses on a selection of three Atticist grammarians whose works 
survive in substantial remnants, Phrynichus, Moeris and the Antiatticista. 
The aim is to introduce them, with specimens of their work, and to show 
how they can be used as evidence for the progress of the language and for 
the linguistic character of a text such as the New Testament. We begin with 
some general observations about them. 

The aim of the Atticist grammarians was to identify what was accept- 
able “Attic.” Such an aim always had a corollary, that something else was not 
acceptable, whether this was stated openly or merely implied. One feature 
was approved, another condemned. Since their purpose was to revive fea- 
tures that were no longer alive and did not come naturally to speakers of 
the language, it follows that the condemned feature was in fact the live one 
used in the language of the day; the recommended one was the feature that 
was obsolete. Evidence from the texts of the time, when brought to bear, con- 
firms this. We can, then, as a general principle, take the Atticists’ statements 
as good information about what was actually spoken Koine Greek, though 
this was not their intention.® Their opinions about what was good Attic are 
another story. For various reasons they vary in reliability: they always need 
to be checked against the evidence of the texts. The features favoured by the 
Atticists are what they thought was good Attic of the fifth century Bc, rather 
than what actually was. 

Furthermore, the Atticists had their own ideas about which authors pro- 
vided models of good Attic. Not all the authors of the Classical period were 
accepted by any means. Controversies developed between Atticists over the 
choice of authors. The strictest worked with a limited canon of approved 


5 Cf. Kazazis, “Atticism,” 1208-1209; Horrocks, Greek, 81; Jaakko Frésén, Prolegomena to 
a Study of the Greek Language in the First Centuries AD: The Problem of Koiné and Atticism 
(Helsinki: University of Helsinki, 1974), 99-100, 177-178; 229. 

® In GN. Hatzidakis, Einleitung in die neugriechische Grammatik (Leipzig: Breitkopf & 
Hartel, 1892), 285-303, numerous features condemned by the Atticists are shown to descend 
into the modern language. 
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writers, regarding the rest as below standard and not to be imitated. They 
even went so far as to correct or rebuke an ancient author for lapsing into 
a use that they did not accept. They also mixed the evidence of prose and 
poetry, and of authors of widely varying dates and styles, so that their picture 
of Classical Attic prose usage was, overall, a distorted amalgam.’ 

Many of the features that they focus on seem trivial in the extreme, but 
this is not surprising in a movement requiring great attention to detail if 
error was to be avoided; everything written and spoken could be subjected 
to pedantic scrutiny by others. On the other hand, we find no remark in the 
Atticists on many of the changes between Classical and Koine Greek. This 
may be partly because the remains of their works are not complete; but some 
features, especially broader trends, simply slipped under their radar.’ 

A key point about use of the Atticists’ material is that their assertions are 
not to be taken at face value as objective statements of fact; they require 
interpretation. They were made with a purpose, and the purpose was pre- 
scriptive rather than descriptive. Interpretation needs to take into account 
two things: the purpose of the Atticist grammarian and the evidence of 
usage. The discussion that follows is intended to illustrate these in prac- 
tice. Since the New Testament is an important specimen of Koine Greek, the 
illustrations often involve it in some way. The history of the features over the 
course of time, from Classical to Koine Greek and beyond, is always part of 
the picture also. 


3. A FIRST SPECIMEN 


Let us consider an example now, as a general illustration of what has been 
said so far. In one of the statements by the Atticist Phrynichus (of whom 
more shortly), the concern is over so small a matter as the form and gender 
of the word for “flea.” Phrynichus says: 


PimMos PaeRapov, 7 SE pIMa Sdxtwov Sti xal dpyartov. 


[The form] bog (masc.) is barbarous; but pa (fem.) is approved because 
it is also ancient. (Phrynichus 306) 


7 Cf. Anderson, Second Sophistic, 88; Kazazis, “Atticism,’ 1206. To be fair to Phrynichus, 
he was well aware of the ancient dialects and that Herodotus, for instance, has Ionic features 
that are not Attic: see, e.g. Phrynichus 235. 

8 E.g. the long-term change from a three-voice to a two-voice system in the verb, with 
absorption of the middle functions into the active; see, e.g. Browning, Medieval and Modern 
Greek, 30. 
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The assertion that the masculine form is “barbarous” is of course not a 
statement of fact, but an opinion, a derogatory description of something that 
aroused the Atticist’s distaste. The approved form is the feminine, which is 
described as “ancient,” a not very exact term, but evidently referring to Attic 
Greek of the Classical period. The Atticist instructs us to avoid the masculine 
form and use the feminine. The masculine must of course have been in 
use in his time, otherwise there would have been no reason to condemn it. 
This much we can deduce from the statement itself. We also have a parallel 
statement in Moeris (wp 2), saying the same thing more baldly: poMa OnAvnes 
"ATTI“OS. dpoevIKds “EMnvEc. 

The evidence of actual usage in surviving texts, incomplete though of 
course it is, fills out the picture and gives us food for thought. It is true 
that pvMa is the original formation and attested early in Aristophanes and 
Xenophon, then in Aristotle.? But according to the Suda, pbAog was used 
by Epicharmus, a Sicilian comic poet older than Aristophanes.” There is 
also an example in Aristotle (Hist. an. 537a.6, referring to a sea-flea). The 
next appearance of tbtMozc is in the LXX, at 1 Rgn 24:15, a useful piece of 
evidence; further, we have evidence of boc as a name in Herodotus and 
Menander, and in documents from the third century Bc onwards." The form 
approved by the Atticists, pbAAa, is common in literary sources from the 
second century AD onwards.” Finally the modern language comes in with 
unequivocal evidence of bAXog as the normal spoken form.” 

What does all this tell us? We can confidently say that the original form 
pda had competition as early as the Classical period from the masculine 
poMoc, which may have been in Attic already in the time of Aristotle; it was 
well established by the early Koine (cf. the LXX) and continued to be used 
in the spoken language from then until modern times; the Atticists revived 
pda and caused it to be used artificially by educated writers of their time; 
it then persisted in puristic writing for centuries. The actual attestation of 
the words in this case is meagre, but we can do a lot with it. What we are 


° See P. Chantraine, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque: histoire des mots 
(Paris: Editions Klincksieck, 1968-1980), s.v.; LSJ, s.v. 

10 Suda pp 152 (Adler); “xa tepot,” says the Suda. 

1! Herodotus 4.173; Menander 272 (KGrte); P.M. Fraser, E. Matthews et al., eds., A Lexicon 
of Greek Personal Names (vol. 3A; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1997), s.v. The fem. Yuma 
is known from Lycophron (4th c. Bc) on. 

12 A TLG search produces over 200 occurrences, from Lucian and Galen in 2nd c. ap till 
well into the Byzantine period. 

13 See, e.g. Actixdy tus EMyvixyc TAwoons (Athens: Proia, 1933), s.v. The fem. (no surprise!) 
is retained in puristic Greek. 
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doing is reconstructing the full history of the forms from whatever clues and 
evidence we have. The statements of the Atticists are, or may be, useful clues 
to the general direction, even if they are not fully accurate as to the facts. 


4. PHRYNICHUS 


Phrynichus was a famous strict Atticist who lived in the second century AD. 
His major work, the Ecloga, can be dated to AD178. He was born, not in 
some part of old Greece such as Athens, as one might have thought, but in 
Bithynia, in NW Asia Minor. He is said to have been a competitor for the 
chair of rhetoric at Athens, against his successful rival Pollux. His birthplace 
and career are a good reflection of the cultural landscape of the Greco- 
Roman world.“ 

The standard up-to-date edition of the Ecloga is that of Fischer," but the 
1820 edition of the fine scholar Lobeck, which also incorporates his prede- 
cessors’ observations, retains much value." The later edition of Rutherford is 
still useful at times, though he adopts the role of a sort of latter-day Atticist.” 

Another work of Phrynichus, called the Praeparatio sophistica (Logiotuay 
IIpomapaoxevy), survives in a sizeable epitome. The current edition is that 
of de Borries;" the text can also be found in Bekker’s Anecdota.” Its purpose 
is much the same as that of the Ecloga, but the material more specialised. 
Often the aim is to suggest or explain a useful Attic expression, or give the 
tick of approval to some feature, without necessarily naming any equivalent 
to be avoided. 


14 On Phrynichus see Donald Strout and Ruth French, “Phrynichos,” RE 20:920-925; OCD, 
s.v.; Eleanor Dickey, Ancient Greek Scholarship: A Guide to Finding, Reading, and Understand- 
ing Scholia, Commentaries, Lexica, and Grammatical Treatises, from Their Beginnings to the 
Byzantine Period (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007), 96-97. Photius gives Phrynichus 
the epithet “Arabius,” the import of which is unclear. 

15 Eitel Fischer, ed., Die Ekloge des Phrynichos (SGLG 1; Berlin: De Gruyter, 1974). Fischer’s 
introduction (37-50) deals fully with the questions of date, sources and whether the Ecloga 
is abridged (no, says Fischer, 37). 

16 Chr. August. Lobeck, ed., Phrynichi Eclogae nominum et verborum atticorum: cum notis 
PJ. Nunnesii, D. Hoeschelii, J. Scaligeri et Cornelii de Pauw, partim integris partim contractis 
(Leipzig: Weidmann, 1820). 

17 W. Gunion Rutherford, ed., The New Phrynichus: being a revised text of The Ecloga of the 
Grammarian Phrynichus (London: Macmillan, 1881). For his attitude see, e.g. ix—x (Phrynichus 
has “scholarly nerve and wholesome masculine common sense’), 115, 144, 203. 

18 J. de Borries, ed., Phrynichi Sophistae Praeparatio Sophistica (Leipzig: Teubner, 1911). 

19 |. Bekker, ed., Anecdota Graeca (3 vols.; Berlin: G.C. Nauck, 1814), 11-74. 
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The Ecloga is primarily a list for the budding Atticist of what to avoid 
and what to use instead, mostly with the former first, but sometimes the 
reverse. Most of the entries are quite short, consisting ofa line or two, though 
a few run to five or more. The material is unordered, with only traces of 
alphabetical order. As to length, there are 424 lemmata in Fischer’s edition. 
The simplest type of entry is: 


dual py A€ye, GAG Svoiv. 
Do not say duct (dat. plural) but Svotv (dat. dual). (Phrynichus 180) 


Here we see Phrynichus’s typical peremptory style and the extreme nature 
of the Atticist program. He tries to revive the use of the dual, which even 
in the word for “two” had begun to be replaced before the Koine period, 
and was obsolescent throughout the noun and verb morphology of Attic by 
the fourth century Bc. The Atticists’ Attic was the most conservative variety, 
more conservative than Attic itself by the end of the Classical period.”° 

Like this one, many entries deal with morphology; just as many condemn 
a word entirely, for the simple reason that it cannot be found in a Classical 
author. Even the occurrence ofa related form is not enough. In the following 
example Phrynichus concedes that the Attic writers do use the verb, but the 
noun is not found and is therefore not acceptable: 


.y \ 


TIPOKOTITELW AEYOUVOLY, TO SE Gvoua TpoKoTY Ovx ~oTL MAP’ adTOIC. 


They [the ancient authors] say mpoxdmtew (“to make progress”), but the noun 
Tpoxory (“progress”) is not found in them. (Phrynichus 58; cf. Philet. 84) 


Particular uses of words are also freely condemned for the same reason, 
though a less rigid observer might have seen that the extension is natural 
and could have occurred at any time. So in the next example, in which a 
nicety of usage presents an inviting target for the pedant: 
TEMAYOS KPEWS H TAAKODVTOS H kptTov odx dpOWc Epet Tic, AMd TOMO KPEWS H 
TAMKODVTOSG’ TO SE TELAYOS Ldvov ETT tyOvos AEyeTaut. 
téLaxoc (“slice”) of meat or cake or bread is not correct for one to say, but toL0¢ 
(“piece”) of meat or cake; téaxo¢ is said only of fish. (Phrynichus 12) 


Phrynichus does not accept just any occurrence in a Classical author as 
proof of Attic status; he sets the bar high: the author must be one of the select 
group of which he approves. This is why we sometimes find him declaring 
a feature unacceptable even if someone has pointed out an example in an 
ancient author, as in: 


20 See LSJ for attestation of the two forms. The New Testament has only dvat (x9). 
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dxpyy avtl tod Ett Eevopavta Agyouow anak adtt@ xexphodat, od 5 puddttov 
xprjoGat, Aeye dé Ett. 


axpny (“still”) instead of étt: they say Xenophon once used it, but you beware 
of using it and say étt. (Phrynichus 93; cf. Antiatt. 77.27; Moeris « 149) 


Phrynichus rejects the authority of Xenophon, who frustrated the Atticists 
because he refused to fit the mould of an Attic writer.”1 When he says “they 
say” he is referring to the work of other Atticists, less strict than himself, who 
sought to legitimise this use on the basis of an occurrence in Xenophon (cf. 
section 6). 

This use of dxpyv as an adverb meaning “still” was of course well estab- 
lished in Koine Greek, from the time of Polybius on; there is an example in 
the New Testament at Matt 15:16. In the modern language axdpa/axdpy is 
its descendant. But Phrynichus and others oversimplified the ancient evi- 
dence. As Lobeck showed, in the Xenophon example (Anab. 4.3.26) and 
elsewhere, &xpyv has the sense of “just then,’ a step before the shift to “still.” 
So in genuine Attic it is not simply a matter of avoiding &xpny and replacing 
it with ét1.” 

Phrynichus may even rebuke an ancient writer for not being more careful: 


éumuplapoc obtws¢ “Ymepeldys nuednevunc, Séov eumpnapos Aeyelv. 


éumuptopes (“burning”): so Hyperides carelessly, when one ought to say éumpy- 
ops. (Phrynichus 31; cf. Antiatt. 97) 


Menander comes in for a good deal of disapproval of the same kind (he 
is mentioned 17 times in the Ecloga). Sometimes the remarks suggest that 
Phrynichus actually thought of the ancient writers as guided by a scale of 
acceptability just like his own: 


aixuoarwticbyvat tod@’ obtw¢ &ddxtrov wo pyde Méevavdpov abt yenoncOa. 
Stardov ody A€ye alyucdwtov yevéOa. 


aixuadwticeyvat (“to be captured”): this is so unacceptable that not even 
Menander uses it. Separate the words, then, and say aiydAwtov yeverdat (“to 
become captive”). (Phrynichus 411) 


Menander, it seems, might have been tempted to use this verb, but “even” 
he, who set such low standards, knew it was beyond the pale and avoided it. 


21 Cf. Phrynichus 62, where Xenophon is accused of an outrage against his métetov SidAe- 
xtov in saying 66uy instead of dcp). But Antiatt. 92.26 counter-attacks by calling him 6 xaAdg 
Eevogav. 

22 Lobeck, Phrynichi Ecloga, 123-124. See further G.P. Shipp, Modern Greek Evidence for the 
Ancient Greek Vocabulary (Sydney: Sydney University Press, 1979), 51-52, with more on the 
Modern Greek forms. 
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A certain amount of background knowledge is often necessary to appre- 
ciate an Atticist prescription fully, as in: 
evdov elcgpyouat B&pBapov Evdov ydp éott xal vdov ciul Sdxipov. Set obv clow 
TAPEPYoat Aeyetv. Eow dé SatpiBw odx Epeic, dM’ Evdov Statpibw. 
“I go évdov” (“within”) is barbarous; for “he is évdov” and “I am évdov” are 
approved. One must say “I pass efow” (“inside”). But you shall not say “I spend 


time gow,” but “I spend time évdov”. 
(Phrynichus 99; cf. Antiatt. 91.31; Ammon. 169) 


The need to prescribe the correct use of évdov and elcw arose out of a 
general trend of the language, the weakening of the distinction between 
rest and motion in adverbs and prepositions. This had already begun in 
the Classical period and gathered pace in Koine Greek. Thus évéov orig- 
inally applied to rest “in” a place, cicw to motion “into;” but the differ- 
ence gradually ceased to be felt and the words were often interchanged. 
Phrynichus and the other Atticists tackle the trend piecemeal rather than 
in a systematic way. Another instance they notice is moi versus 700,”> and 
Ammonius was trying to counteract the same trend with his distinction 
between éxet (“there”) and éxetce (“thither”).”* But the wide reach of the 
phenomenon and many other possible instances are not noticed by the Atti- 
cists, at least in their surviving works, as, e.g. the running together of cig and 
év, with the end result that (¢t)o- serves for both “in” and “into” in Modern 
Greek. 
Finally, an example that illustrates the hazards of interpreting the Atti- 

cists’ material and how easy it is for faulty argumentation to arise: 

avdevtys undertote xpnoy em tod Seomotov, we oi Mepl Ta Sixaatypla PYTOpES, HAN’ 

emt TOD AVTOYELDOS POVEWS. 

Never use ab@évty¢ for the master, as the orators at the lawcourts do, but for 

the murderer with his own hand. (Phrynichus 89) 


This word occurs in the Greek book of Wisdom at 12:6, with the meaning 
“murderer” (xa ad8evtac yovets puyav &Bon8ytwv). Winston in his commen- 
tary sketches the attestation of the word and its meanings from “murderer” 
(in Herodotus etc.) through “perpetrator, author” (in “late prose”) to “mas- 
ter” (in Hermas and PGM), noting that the last usage was condemned by 
Phrynichus. He goes on: 


23 Phrynichus 28; Moeris x 49; Ammonius 392; Philet. 271, 272. 
24 Ammonius 159; also évtavOot etc. at 170; cf. Schmid, Atticismus, 1:91. 
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A. Dihle has deduced from this that Wisdom was written in the first cen- 
tury CE: “My point is that in this book the word authentés is used in the 
meaning of ‘murderer, and this is the Attic meaning of the word which no 
Hellenistic writer would have applied in the first century BCE.’ 


Is this a valid deduction? I do not think so. It assumes that the meaning 
“murderer” disappeared altogether and was not known to anyone until it 
was revived in the first or second century AD by the Atticists. This is an 
improbable scenario. Old uses, like old words, may reappear at any time in 
Greek. They therefore cannot be used to establish a date post quem; only new 
uses and words can do that. Furthermore, Dihle overlooks an important fact: 
Wisdom is written in literary Greek full of rhetorical features and learned 
vocabulary. It is just the sort of Greek in which an older use of wd8evtys might 
be employed, even if the author was a “Hellenistic” writer composing in the 
first century BG; in fact it could be due to Atticistic influence already at work 
then.” 


5. MOERIS 


Little is known of Moeris himself, only that he left a sizeable lexicon, vari- 
ously titled, listing Attic features and their non-Attic counterparts.” His date 
cannot be determined exactly, but since the work has been shown to draw 
on Phrynichus and most of the other Atticists it is probably to be dated in the 
third century ap. A welcome new edition, by Hansen, has appeared quite 
recently, superseding the older works, which however offer useful mate- 
rial.” 


25 David Winston, The Wisdom of Solomon: A New Translation with Introduction and Com- 
mentary (AB; New York: Doubleday, 1979), 240-241 (with ref. to source of Dihle’s statement). 

26 On the linguistic character of Wisdom, see James M. Reese, Hellenistic Influence on 
the Book of Wisdom and its Consequences (AnBib 41; Rome: Biblical Institute Press, 1970). 
Thackeray labelled Wisdom “Literary and Atticistic’: A Grammar of the Old Testament in 
Greek (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1909), 13. The meaning “murderer” is still in 
Apollonius of Rhodes 2.754 (Epic poetry, 3rd c. Bc); P.Cair.Zen. 4.59532.15 (poetic epitaph for 
a dog, 3rd c. BC) = H. Lloyd-Jones and P. Parsons, eds., Supplementum Hellenisticum (Berlin: 
De Gruyter, 1983), 977.15. Cf. Shipp, Modern Greek Evidence, 115. 

27 On Moeris, see C. Wendel, “Moiris,” RE 15:2501-2512; OCD, s.v.; Dickey, Scholarship, 
98; Hansen, Moeris, 36-56 (see n28). In D.Th. Sakalis, ““Aveéttixa xal Vevdattixa dd Tov 
"Attiioty Motoy,” Awdwvy 6 (1977): 441-470, the inaccuracy of some of Moeris’s statements 
about Attic is demonstrated. 

28 Dirk U. Hansen, ed., Das attizistische Lexikon des Moeris: Quellenkritische Untersuchung 
und Edition (SGLG 9; Berlin: De Gruyter, 1998). Cf. the editions of J. Pierson (1759); G.A. Koch 
(1830); Bekker (1833). 
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Moeris’s work, like Phrynichus’s, is clearly a handbook for the would-be 
Atticist. Although Moeris mostly does not condemn or recommend features 
outright as Phrynichus does, it is clear what the purpose is. The method 
of presentation is compact and formulaic. It works with labels, mostly the 
same two, ‘Attixoi (= Attic writers) and “EMAnves (= later Greeks). Another 
label, xotvov, appears from time to time, but exactly what it is intended to 
convey is open to debate.” The great majority of the entries deal with forms 
and words; very few relate to uses of words (e.g. € 15). Sometimes entries 
record other information, such as an occurrence in an Attic writer (as 5 33 
below) or the meaning ofan Attic term (e.g. 0 36). Occasionally an entry does 
not simply label features but comments in some way and in so doing gives 
us an unmistakable glimpse of the Atticist program (see 6 33 below). Some 
specimens to illustrate: 


dopeva ’Attixol: decevar “EMyvec. (a 45) 
olcba xwpig tod o “Atticol: oldu “EAnves. (0 24) 


eloetat ’ATTIKOl yYymoetat xoLVdv (€ 59). 


oy 


Hpecé pe "AttIOl Hpece pol xowvdv (y 6). 

vo Suixds ’Attiol: nels “EMyvec (v 2). 

Tdvtote ovdeic Tav ATTIXAY. 

None of the Attic authors [uses] m&vtote (“always”) (7 57). 

Stapopétmtos MAdtwv Oearty tw map’ KAW ody Ebpov. 

Stapopotye (“difference”; in gen. sing.) [occurs in] Plato’s Theaetetus; I have not 
found it in any other [ancient author] (6 33). 


Some brief notes may be helpful. In dppeva, we see the characteristic Attic 
change of original -pc-, in contrast to retention in other ancient dialects, 
from which deceva etc. entered Koine Greek. The budding Atticist would 
need to learn to make the change to -pp- in all the words where -pc- was 
usual in spoken Koine. 

The next item relates to the morphology of the verb oi8a “I know,” whose 
irregular conjugation in Attic had been regularised in later Greek; the next 
relates to its irregular future. The lemma on ypece concerns a very minor 
point of syntax that would seem hardly worth the trouble. In both these 


29 Cf. A. Maidhof, Zur Begriffsbestimmung der Koine: besonders auf Grund des Attizisten 
Moiris (Wiirzburg: C. Kabitzsch, 1912); Wendel, “Moiris,” 2504. Maidhof claims to show that 
xotvov means “colloquial speech,” but I have doubts: cf. ¢ 59 and y, 6 below. 
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last we have the label xowév, which here at least seems to bear the meaning 
“common, i.e. to both Attic and later Greek, since this is true to the evidence: 
Yvwoetat and jpece + dative are well attested in Attic as well as later. 

Next comes another attempt to revive the dual, as in our first example in 
Phrynichus; here it is the dual first person pronoun (“we two”). The word for 
“always” tended to be replaced in Greek: the newcomer mévtote had already 
appeared in fourth-century Bc Attic (Aristotle, Menander, Philemon), but 
these writers were not acceptable models to the Atticists. Moeris does not 
tell us what to say instead; Phrynichus recommends éxdotote and dia navtdc, 
without mentioning det, the other old word that ndvtote was replacing.* It is 
no surprise that mévtote (with m&vta) has come down as the modern word. 

The final lemma gives us a picture of Moeris searching the classics for the 
word dtagpop6ty¢, of which he was evidently suspicious, and coming up with 
examples only in one dialogue of Plato.* I think the message is that the word 
remains under a cloud and the careful Atticist had better be wary of it. 


6. THE ANTIATTICISTA 


The author of the work entitled "Avtiattimtotys (Latin Antiatticista) is 
unknown and the title is not ancient.” It is also something of a misnomer: 
the compiler was not opposed to Atticism as such; he only adopted a less 
strict standard than Atticists like Phrynichus. This meant allowing a wider 
canon of approved authors and accepting a single occurrence in a Classical 
author as enough to make a feature good Attic, something not conceded by 
Phrynichus and others like him. The enterprise belonged fully within the 
framework of the Atticist program and reflected controversies and differ- 
ences of opinion between Atticists, not a complete rejection of it. 


30 Phrynichus 74. Cf. Shipp, Modern Greek Evidence, 438-439. | think Phrynichus is giving 
acceptable equivalents for mavtote as meaning “at all times, on every occasion;” he takes det 
for granted. 

31 Plato, Theaet. 209a.5; d.1; €.7; 210a.4, 9; three are gen. sing. There are four more in Plato, 
but none in other Classical authors; it is not exactly rare later (cf. LSJ). 

32 Tt appears the name was given by Ruhnken (1723-1798): see Naber’s remarks in S.A. Na- 
ber, ed., Photii Patriarchae Lexicon (2 vols.; Amsterdam: Hakkert, 1965 [1864-1865]), 1:95; cf. 
Bekker, Anecdota Graeca, 3:1074. There is also something wrong with it: Greek évtt- would not 
normally mean “against.” Ruhnken was thinking in Latin. 

33 On the Antiatticista see Dickey, Scholarship, 97-98; J.A.L. Lee, “The Future of @jjv in Late 
Greek,” NovT 22 (1980): 289-298 (290-292) (but the description “a rebel against the Atticizing 
fashion of his time” was overstated). 
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The surviving text of the Antiatticista is a very reduced epitome of a 
much ampler work. This is clear from the fact that many of the lemmata 
lack the supporting reference to a Classical author that would have formed 
part of the original. One might suppose that it was compiled as a reaction 
to Phrynichus’s Ecloga, but it emerges from a study of the lemmata that 
Phrynichus made use of the Antiatticista.* The date of the work, then, must 
be the second century AD. The current edition remains that in Bekker’s 
Anecdota of 1814. A new edition, fully annotated, is a desideratum.*° 

The work is no less valuable for the study of the Greek language than 
the works of Phrynichus and the others, but its purpose, and hence the 
layout of the entries, is somewhat different and needs to be understood 
if it is to be interpreted correctly.” The author gives a form, word or use 
censured as un-Attic by other Atticists and then cites an occurrence in a 
Classical author to show that it does in fact occur, with the clear implication 
that it is acceptable, at least by the standards set by this Atticist. There are 
about 800 lemmata in the list, in alphabetical order, with the condemned 
feature usually as headword, though not invariably. Many entries are very 
abbreviated because of the excision of material, but they are still readily 
understood. Where the Classical authority has been omitted, the intention 
is still plain; in some extreme cases there is nothing left but a headword, but 
even these yield a meaning, But let us begin with an entry that shows what 
is going on: 

Hoy: mAnSvvtinds act pn) Setv Aeyetv, GAN’ evinds. dW’ ’Avtipevys elm 1ANOvv- 
TOS. 


6y (“habits”): they say you should not use this in the plural, but the singular. 
But Antiphanes used it in the plural. (Antiatt. 98.15) 


“They” are of course the stricter Atticists, and in this case we actually have 
the statement of Phrynichus, who says one must guard against using 79 
in the plural, for ot Sdxtpot (“the approved authors”) have the singular 


34 See Fischer, Ekloge, 39-41. 

35 Anecdota Graeca, 1:75-116; textual and other notes 3:1074—1077. 

36 De Gruyter reports (email 4 Feb 2009) that they have no edition in prospect. Cf. 
W. Geoffrey Arnott, “A Note on the Antiatticist (98.17 Bekker),”’ Hermes 117 (1989): 374-376, 
for an instance of further work to be done on the text. 

37 A misinterpretation of the Antiatticista by G.D. Kilpatrick is taken up in Lee, “Future of 
thy.” For Kilpatrick’s response see “Atticism and the Future of Zijv,” NovT 25 (1983): 146-151. 
Nigel Turner completely misunderstands the Antiatticista in “The Literary Character of New 
Testament Greek,” NTS 20 (1973-1974): 107-114 (113-114). 

38 References to page and line of Bekker’s edition. 
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(Phrynichus 344). An occurrence in the fourth century Bc comic poet Anti- 
phanes is cited to prove that it occurs in a Classical author, though this 
would not have been enough to satisfy Phrynichus. The author of the Antiat- 
ticista might also have cited Menander’s Thais, quoted by Paul in 1Cor 15:33 
(p8etpovaw Hoy yonot& outAtar xaxet), but this would have cut no ice with 
Phrynichus either (cf. above on his attitude to Menander). 

A more abbreviated type is readily interpreted: 


ay 


Sedpo: dvti Tod Epyov. TAdtwv Modttelag tpitw. (Antiatt. 88.19) 


This means: “Sedpo (‘hither’), when used in the meaning épyou (“come;” 
“come here”), is condemned by some, but there is an example in Plato’s 
Republic, third book” (he must mean 4.445¢.1). One would not have expected 
this use of Sedp0 to be under a cloud, since there are Classical examples, but 
we learn that it was. To a rigorous Atticist it was the original function of 
dedpo, as an adverb, that mattered, and any departure, even if ancient, was 
not allowed. The condemned use of de6p0 is of course widespread in Koine 
Greek and occurs in the New Testament, e.g. in Mk 10:21 (Sedp0 dxododbet 
kot). 
An example related to noun morphology: 


xAktv dEodot Agyetv, ob xretda. Aipirog Edvotyw. 
(Antiatt. 101.29; cf. Phrynichus PS 82.17; Moeris x 45; Philet. 16) 


The accusative xAeiéa, which regularised the anomalous declension, was 
rejected by some Atticists, but can be cited from a play of Diphilus, a comic 
poet of the fourth to third centuries Bc, and is therefore acceptable. 

Next an entry on a significant newcomer to the Greek vocabulary: 


Tewyelv od pact delv Acyew TO EoOleww, dAAd TO TOAyHUaTa EcOletv. 


They say that one ought not to use tpwyetv to mean “to eat,” but “to eat nuts, 
fruit, etc.” (Antiatt. 114.15) 


The question relates to the use of the word, not to toewyw itself, which is 
as old as Homer. No ancient authority for the meaning “to eat” is cited, but 
we can assume that one was originally included, since that is the point of 
the entry.*° Nevertheless it is true that towyw was not originally the word 
for just “eat:” that did not become established until Middle Koine.” towyw 


39 Cf. Philet. 231, with an example from Eupolis, which is perhaps the one, though not very 
germane. 
40 For a proposed division into Early (3rd—1st c. Bc), Middle (1st-3rd aD) and Late Koine 
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then became the standard vernacular and finally modern word (only in the 
present tense: the aorist remained égayov). John’s Gospel in the New Testa- 
ment provides significant evidence along the way: tewyw, Shipp observed, 
“is John’s word for ‘eat, one of the features in which he anticipates modern 
Greek.”"! 

My last illustration shows how a short and seemingly cryptic entry may 
be unexpectedly useful: 


petaBar dorcep nat dveBa xoul xat&Ba. "AAeélg Auputidr. (Antiatt. 108.10) 


‘In compounds ... -6y9 and -6a alternate [in the New Testament] without 
very clear rationale,” says Moulton.” The lemma in the Antiatticista shows 
that the -6a form was disapproved of by the Atticists, and was therefore 
the popular form; the approved form is not named in the lemma, but we 
can be certain it was the archaic -6y6t. This gives us the clue to how these 
alternatives were perceived by speakers in the first century AD, and may help 
to dispel the mystery. 


7. OTHER SOURCES 


There were many more Atticist grammarians than those mentioned so far: 
producing handbooks was something of an industry once the Atticizing 
movement took hold. But their works mostly survive only in fragments, if 
at all.“ A selection will be covered briefly in this section. The first three, 
Aelius Dionysius, the Philetaerus, and Thomas Magister, offer lists similar 
in character to the works we have just seen; the other two, Ammonius and 
Pollux, compiled works of a quite different shape, though they still reflect 


(4th-6th ap), see John ALL. Lee, “ E&anootéAAw,” in Jan Joosten and Peter J. Tomson, eds., Voces 
Biblicae: Septuagint Greek and its Significance for the New Testament (Leuven: Peeters, 2007), 
99-113 (113 n3). 

41 Shipp, Modern Greek Evidence, 541. Note that John does not have pres. éo8iw/%Ow. 
BDAG, s.v. towyw, still reflects the obsolete idea that it differs from just “eat:” to bite or chew 
food, eat (audibly). 

42, MHT 2:209. 

43 Details of New Testament occurrences in MH 2:210; BDF § 95(3); most are affected by 
variants (cf. section 10 below). BDF § 2 (similarly BDR) confusingly describe xat&Ba as an 
“Atticism.” The reason is that BDF use “Atticism’” both for original Attic elements surviving 
in the Koine (as in this case) and for later Atticizing features revived by the Atticists (as, e.g. 
in §3 n. 4). Since -6a forms appear already in Attic (see MH 2:210; E. Schwyzer, Griechische 
Grammatik [Munich: Beck, 1968], 1:676 n1), BDF can call it an Atticism in the former sense; 
but it is the opposite of an Atticism in the latter sense. 

44 See Leopold Cohn, “Griechische Lexikographie,” in Karl Brugmann, Griechische Gram- 
matik (4th ed.; rev. Albert Thumb; Munich: Beck, 1913), 693-695; Kazazis, “Atticism,” 1205; 
Wendel, “Moiris,” RE 15:2505-2509; Dickey, Scholarship, 94-96; 98-100. 
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the aims of Atticism. We also need to notice another important aspect of our 
topic, the works of the Atticist writers themselves, which form a major body 
of evidence of Atticist practice. 

Aelius Dionysius, of the second century AD, produced an early lexicon 
of Attic, entitled ’Attix& dvouata. The full work is lost, but substantial frag- 
ments can be recovered from the works of later authors.* A sample: 


eV@VvuLLov AEYoOUTLY, Ov Lovov a&plaTEpov. Kal Mapd Oovxvdidy mAetotov. 


They [the ancients] say edwvupov (“left”), not only dptotepdv. And it is most 
frequent in Thucydides. (Aelius Dionysius € 77; cf. Antiatt. 97.1) 


This note alerts the would-be Atticist to the fact that ancient Attic had two 
words for “left,” not just the one familiar in his own time; it implies that he 
should not forget to use edwvupos in his writing or speech-making. Its value 
for us is that it suggests that evwvuyos was dying out and the ordinary word 
for “left” was &ptotepdc. It follows that where writers use edwvupos it may be 
artificial or have an archaic flavour; the original euphemistic force (“well- 
named”) might also still be in play. This seems to be relevant to the LXX, 
where there are 19 examples of edwvupos to 65 of dptotepdc, and to the New 
Testament, where evwvuyos is found 9 times (compared to 4 of dptatepés), in 
contexts with a special flavour.” 

The work knownas the ®tAétatpog (Latin Philetaerus) is more substantial, 
and worth consulting alongside the works of Phrynichus and Moeris.” It is 
attributed to Herodian (Aelius Herodianus Grammaticus, II AD) in the MS 
tradition, but there is doubt about this.*8 The date, too, is uncertain. Dain 
dates the surviving redaction to the third century, or even the fourth or early 
fifth.“° Two samples will suffice: 


4 Edition: H. Erbse, ed., Untersuchungen zu den Attizistischen Lexika: Aelii Dionysii et 
Pausaniae atticistarum fragmenta (AAWB 1949.2:95-221; Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1950). Cf. 
Hansen, Moeris, 42-46; Dickey, Scholarship, 99. 

46 See P. Chantraine, “Les mots designant la gauche en grec ancien,’ in H. Kronasser, 
ed., Myyjune yapiv: Gedenkschrift Paul Kretschmer (Vienna: Harrassowitz, 1956-1957), 1:61-69 
(68-69). New Testament occurrences: in the Gospels only in the formula ¢& edwvpwv, “de 
résonnance probablement religieuse” (69); Acts 21:3 euphemistic in a nautical setting; Rev 
10:2: vision of an angel. 

47 Edition: A. Dain, ed., Le “Philétaeros” attribué a Hérodien (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1954). 
Cf. Hansen, Moeris, 52-54. 

48 Dain, Philétaeros, 9-13. Sonia Argyle (“A New Greek Grammarian,” CQ 39 [1989]: 524- 
535) makes a good case for attribution to Cornelianus, Imperial Secretary, to whom Phryn- 
ichus addresses his Ecloga. 

49 Dain, Philétaeros, 15. Dain’s arguments seem persuasive to me; but if Argyle is right, 2nd 
c. AD is required. 
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TH emtovon Epeis uy MpootiGelc hucoa: thc de Emtovays NEA. 


You shall say tH émtovoy (“on the next day”) without adding néog (“day”); but 
THs Emtovans nuepas (“of the next day”) [is acceptable]. (Philet. 151) 


, 


A concer for such a nicety as the omission of “day’—but only in the 
dative!—shows the same pedantic spirit as the best of them—and another 
subtle pitfall for the novice Atticist. It is interesting to compare the New 
Testament evidence. The usual New Testament expression is tH Emavptov (17 
times); but Luke has tf emtoton three times (Acts 16:11; 20:15; 21:18) and th 
emtovoy Hepa once (7:26). Luke scores three out of four in the Atticist game; 
and it may not be fanciful to think that in the last instance neépa is a residue 
from Exod 2:13 (tH nuepa TH Sevtépa). 


Hoxtog odv TH T. (Philet. 314) 


Though the entry is very terse, the interpretation is not difficult if we bear in 
mind that the Philetaerus is a guide to Atticism. The entry means that &pxtog 
(“bear”) with the t is the correct Attic form to be maintained; it is taken for 
granted there is another form without t to be avoided. Indeed &pxos exists 
and the distribution fits: dextog is the ancient form in Homer, Attic and later 
literary sources; éoxo¢, clearly amore popular form, is attested first in a third- 
century BC papyrus,” then the LXX and a few other Koine texts. It is no 
surprise that dexocg is what we read in Rev 13:2.°! 

Next is Thomas Magister, whose date is in the fourteenth century AD. An 
Atticist grammarian still at work so late in the day may seem strange and 
irrelevant, but not so. Guidance in writing in Attic style was still needed 
because there were Byzantine writers doing just that; and Thomas's material 
is based on and continues the work of his much older predecessors.” This 
means that an observation of his may be as useful for the history of the 
language as one from a second century Atticist. 


Boéxetv oddels TOV dpyatwy elrev emi betod, GAG Bev. 


None of the ancients said Bpéyetv (“to wet”) for rain, but [they said] tet (“to 
rain”). (Thomas Magister 57.8) 


50 PMich.1 86.5 (Philadelphia) rept tij¢ dexov. 

51 Technically épxog shows reduction of a cluster of three consonants (-rkt-) by dropping 
one, acommon phenomenon: cf. artic in older Engl. and Lat. articus. See Shipp, Modern Greek 
Evidence, 97, for modern evidence. 

52 Edition: F. Ritschl, ed., Thomae Magistri sive Theoduli monachi ecloga vocum atticarum 
(Halle: Orphanotrophei, 1832). 
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This entry relates to Koine Greek developments in the word for “to rain.” 
The old word tew was replaced in everyday language by Bpéyet, which, 
though old, had had different senses. Phrynichus has a note of similar 
import, warning against this use (Phrynichus 255). The new word is standard 
in the New Testament; in the LXX Pentateuch there is an interplay between 
the two, based on the difference of formality.* Thus Thomas Magister's note 
is relevant to a text a millenium and a half older. 

A work of a different character is the Ilept dpotwv xal Siapdpwv A€EEwv (De 
adfinium vocabulorum differentia) attributed to Ammonius, but probably 
by Herennius Philo. In its original form it is datable to the late first or 
early second century AD.™ It is quite extensive (525 lemmata) and many 
entries contain several lines of discussion. The aim of this work is to draw 
distinctions between apparent synonyms, mostly two, but sometimes three 
or even four. The distinctions are mostly well done, but it is important 
to realise that they describe Attic norms of an earlier time. The purpose is 
didactic, to set out and maintain distinctions (sometimes even words) that 
had been lost, or were fading away, in the current language. The statements 
are evidence for the loss of these distinctions or words in the first century AD, 
not a real picture of how the words were used at that time. There is also a 
tendency to find distinctions whether genuine or not, and some are not true, 
or are too absolute, even for Attic. 

It is impossible to do justice here to the riches of this source; I offer only 
one specimen, in which the words for “wake up” and “get up” are the subject 
of attention: 


avactivo xal evepOAvon Stapéper. dvactivat pev eml Epyov, eyepOyjvan dé 2E Srevov. 
avaotyvat (“to get up”) and éyepOjvaut (“to wake up”) differ. [One says] évacty- 
vat for work, but eyepeAvau from sleep. (Ammonius 50; similarly 216) 


What makes it necessary fora distinction to be made between éysipopat (aor. 
yyep9n), originally “I wake up,’ and dviotopot (aor. eveot), “I stand/get up”? 
Itis the fact that in Koine Greek the former increasingly invaded the territory 
of the latter, that is, ¢yeipojat was used to mean “I stand/get up” (as well 


53 See J.A.L. Lee, A Lexical Study of the Septuagint Version of the Pentateuch (SCS 14; Chico, 
CA: Scholars Press, 1983), 122-124. 

54 Edition: Klaus Nickau, ed., Ammonii qui dicitur liber De Adfinium Vocabulorum Differen- 
tia (Leipzig: Teubner, 1966). Cf. L. Cohn, ‘Ammonios,’ RE 11866-1867; Hansen, Moeris, 51-52; 
Dickey, Scholarship, 94-96. Authorship and date: Nickau, lxvi-vii. 

55 Rarely homonyms, as 390 melpa and mya, 399 Noa and noua, despite Dickey, Scholar- 
ship, 95 (her examples are not homonyms). 
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as “I wake up”).°° Examples are found all over Koine Greek, as in Mark 2:12 
(HyEpoy xai edOd¢ dpag tov xpd Battov éEfAGev). Ammonius is aware of this 
development and is resisting it by defining the usage of Classical Attic; it is 
implicit that contemporary usage is condemned. The diligent Atticist will 
take note. 

The Onomastikon of Pollux (Julius Pollux/ ToAvdebxy¢) is well known and 
often cited in lexicons and elsewhere. The work is a topical dictionary, the 
first ofits kind. It is a list of all, or most, of the words in the Greek vocabulary, 
arranged by topics or subjects. Meanings of words, as in a lexicon, are not the 
primary goal and are not usually indicated. The original was compiled in 
the second century AD and survives in a reduced though still very extensive 
form.” The true nature of this collection is seldom spelt out and often not 
understood. It is not a record of the Greek vocabulary as it stood in the 
second century AD, but a list of acceptable Attic words and turns of phrase 
from the golden age of Athens, compiled by a later scholar looking back. 
Ordinary Koine Greek vocabulary also appears, but only to the extent that 
it is the same as the older vocabulary. The book is a resource for those 
wishing to write or speak in the ancient manner; for this reason it is also 
in part encyclopedic, including not just words, but information on the life 
and culture of ancient Athens, all derived from the ancient texts. Pollux was 
an Atticist; he was not an objective observer of the language of his own time. 

That this is so can be readily shown by a few samples, beginning with 
some of the words discussed previously. In the list of words for eating, 
éo0iw appears (6.39) but not towyw. del is in (1.151), but not mé&vtote. The 
word éxyy appears several times in various uses (1.60, 61, 177, 180; 2.10; 
5.158) but not the adverbial use axpny, “still.” The form &extos is listed 
(4.157, 159; 5-81, 15), but not &exog. Words condemned by Atticists may be 
listed, but with a comment. So xp&BBatog (“bed, stretcher”), condemned by 
Phrynichus (cf. below, section 8), is entered like this (10.35): xai xe&BBatov 
eiorjabat Acyovat: yw 8’ odx evtetbyyxa Tots Socuactv (“they say xeaBBatos 
was used [by ancient writers] but I have not met it in the dramatists”). 
Most tellingly xopd&atov (“girl”), also condemned by Phrynichus, attracts this 
comment (2.17): TO yuo xopdctov elontat pev, dd evtedes, Womep xal TO 
xopidtov (“xopdctov is said, but it is cheap, as is xopidtov”). As for evwvupos, 


56 Cf. Shipp, Modern Greek Evidence, 75-80. 

57 Edition: E. Bethe, ed., Pollucis Onomasticon (2 vols.; Lexicographi Graeci 9:1-2; Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1900, 1931). Cf. E. Bethe, “Pollux,” RE 10:773-779; OCD, s.v. Pollux; Dickey, Scholarship, 
96. 
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it appears a number of times (along with d&pictepd¢), as one would expect; 
once it appears (1.88) in a context that reveals the purpose of the collection 
clearly: dvoypacars & dv totyov SeEtdv xal edwvupov (“and you may call the side 
[of the ship] deEtv xai edwvupov”). This is in a list of the vocabulary of the 
trireme, the warship of another era.** 

Finally in this section we must take note of the fact that the works of 
Atticizing writers are themselves a major source of data on the practice 
of Atticism. As already mentioned, most of the literature from the first 
century BC onwards was affected by Atticism. The degree of effect and the 
exact features deployed vary from one author to another, though with a solid 
core of common Atticisms. The complexity of the situation is well illustrated 
by Lucian, who was an expert Atticist himself but can vary his style up and 
down the scale and even make fun of Atticist pretensions. The control of 
this vast body of data is difficult for us for obvious reasons. Schmid studied 
some important representatives in great detail in his classic work, but it is 
not exhaustive.® The language of Dionysius of Halicarnassus has not been 
examined in depth, though he is key evidence for the onset of the Atticist 
phenomenon in the first century Bc. A legion of other Atticizing writers over 
many centuries is available for further attention.” 

I take one brief illustration, the substantival neuter adjective with 14, in 
the sense of an abstract noun. Though not explicitly remarked on by any 
Atticist grammarian to my knowledge, it is one of the “hallmarks” of Atticist 
usage.® There is an instance early on in Dionysius’s De compositione verbo- 
rum 1.7 (to wept tas AeEEts PiAdxaAov, “the love of fine language”). Phrynichus, 
in the preface to his Ecloga, where he shows off his technique, has ov y&p TIs 
ottws dBALos we TO aicypdv TOD xaAOD mpoTOEvat (“for no one is so pitiful as to 
prefer the ugly to the beautiful”). In the New Testament there is a concentra- 
tion in [Luke-]Acts and the Epistles. A suitably contrived example is heard 
in the mouth of Paul before Agrippa in Acts 26:7 (10 dwSexdvdov nud = “our 
twelve tribes”). This, Haenchen aptly says, is “meant to sound solemn.” 


58 For an extended sample from Pollux, see John A.L. Lee, A History of New Testament 
Lexicography (SBG 8; New York: Peter Lang, 2003), 200. 

59 Schmid, Atticismus. Cf. Anderson, Second Sophistic, 263: “the daunting scale of Schmid 
... should not blind us to the fact that the linguistic map of the second century aD, for 
example, is still far from complete. It is disconcerting to be confronted with the hundreds 
of words in Galen unreported in LSJ, for example.” 

60 Besides the work of Schmid, short lists of features may be seen in Kazazis, “Atticism,” 
1207-1208; Horrocks, Greek, 83-84. 

61 Horrocks, Greek, 83. 

62 FE. Haenchen, The Acts of the Apostles (Oxford: Blackwell, 1971), 683 n7. On this feature, 
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8. THE ATTICIST GRAMMARIANS AND THE NEW TESTAMENT 


The Atticist grammarians did not, of course, comment directly on the New 
Testament, which would have been beneath their notice if they had even 
heard of it. Conversely, the New Testament writers could not have been 
directly influenced by any of our Atticists, because they preceded them. 
The grammarians’ material is nonetheless of great relevance to the New 
Testament. To begin with, a comparison between Atticist strictures and 
the language of the New Testament provides proof of its generally Koine 
Greek character. Time and again the feature disapproved of by the Atti- 
cists is the one that appears in the New Testament. Here is just a small 
selection of condemned words and forms found in the New Testament, set 
alongside the recommended equivalents, which do not appear in the New 
Testament: 


YAwoodxouoy yAwttoxopetov Phrynichus 70) 

Yenyoes eypnyopa (Phrynichus 88) 

eumtvet KOTATTVEL Phrynichus 8) 

xAtBovos xplBovoc Phrynichus 150; Antiatt. 103.3) 

Kopactov xOplov, xopistov, xoptoxy (Phrynichus 50) 

xpaBBatog axlumouc, doxdvtys Phrynichus 41; Moeris a 119, o 33; 
Thomas Magister 333.2) 

poaog pory Moeris 1 5) 

oixodeonotyg oixtag Seomdty¢ (Phrynichus 349; Thomas Magister 259.3) 

otvart vertu Phrynichus 252; cf. Moeris v 16) 

TOYXLOV Oattov Phrynichus 52; Moeris 6 18, t 7; Philet. 18) 

ory omc EdoLatt Phrynichus 300; Thomas Magister 126.13) 


None of this is by accident: the writers of the New Testament, for the most 
part, were using the Koine Greek of their day, and the evidence of the Atticist 
grammarians helps to prove it. 

The statements of the Atticist grammarians may also further our under- 
standing of New Testament usage of words. We have seen some straight- 
forward examples already (such as tewyw), but it can also happen in quite 


cf. MHT 3:13-14; BDF § 263; Schmid, Atticismus, 4:608;J.A.L. Lee, “Some Features of the Speech 
of Jesus in Mark’s Gospel,” NovT 27 (1985): 1-26 (23-24) (substantival participle). There is no 
complete list for the New Testament, it appears. 

63 Luke and Matt avoid xe&8Batoc where it occurs in Mark, but Luke uses it himself in Acts 
5:15, 9:33; cf. Shipp, Modern Greek Evidence, 106-107. 

64 Similar lists are offered in M. A. TetavtapuMtdys, NeoeMyvixen Tpapypatucy (Athens: Dim- 
itrakou, 1938), 411-418 (very extensive), and Browning, Medieval and Modern Greek, 47-48. 
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unexpected ways. Without the clear statement of Moeris (a 132) that andty 
means tépipic (“enjoyment”) in later popular Greek, such a meaning might 
not have been suspected in Matt 13:22, Mark 4:19 and 2 Pet 2:13. 

A more remarkable instance arises from an entry of Ammonius in which 
he differentiates between mappycia and mapovcia. As Shipp has shown, 
the modern evidence confirms the possibility of semantic confusion of 
these seemingly dissimilar words. Ammonius needs to explain the differ- 
ence between them because the confusion was occurring in his time. The 
New Testament may reflect this confusion in that it is possible that adverbial 
Tappyata (“openly, publicly”) has rather the sense of “(present) in person,” in, 
e.g. John 11:54 (ovxett mappyoia meplendtet ev tol¢ "Tovdatotc).% 


g. ATTICISM IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


That the language of the New Testament is basically Koine Greek is clear. 
Though the 27 books of the New Testament differ in position on the scale 
from vernacular to literary, none can be properly described as Atticistic, 
with the possible exception of 2 Peter. But it is not true that the New 
Testament is untouched by Atticism. As we have seen, the phenomenon 
was well under way in the first century aD and making its influence felt 
in the education system; it would be no surprise if the New Testament 
books reflected to some degree what their authors had learnt in school. 
Atticistic features do in fact appear in the New Testament, in a range of 
environments. The identification of these features is greatly aided by the 
works of the Atticist grammarians, though it is not dependent on them 
alone: they may be recognised from the practice of Atticist authors or from 
general developments in the language. Important also for understanding the 
New Testament phenomena is distribution, that is, the kinds of books and 
contexts in which significant features are found. 

Let us begin with Luke’s Gospel, where the instances are prominent. 
Luke, in his rewriting of Mark, frequently makes changes that are in line 
with Atticist precepts. Many were noted, along with other changes towards 
more stylish or elegant wording, by Cadbury in his notable study of Luke’s 


65 Ammonius 401; see Shipp, Modern Greek Evidence, 441-442. This example has not yet 
had any impact on the lexicons. 

66 Cf. E. Norden, Die Antike Kuntsprosa: vom VI. Jahrhundert v. Chr. bis in die Zeit der 
Renaissance (5th ed.; 2 vols.; Stuttgart: Teubner, 1958; orig. 1898), 2:479-510; Lee, “Features,” 
g (with references); on 2 Pet, see MHT 3:30, 126-127. 
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language.” In the following small selection, the word or expression replaced 
by Luke is one censured by the Atticist grammarians: 


Mark 5:41 70 xopcatov || Luke 8:54 ) matic 
Mark 5:42 10 xopdotov || Luke 8:55 omitted 


Mark 5:23 eoydtws éxet || Luke 8:42 &me8vyoxev® 
Mark 10:25 pagidog || Luke 18:25 BeAovng”? 


Mark 1:44+5 treye || Luke 5:14+5 all omitted or changed” 


Apart from these instances of avoidance, reflections of Atticism can be 
found lightly spread through the New Testament books that are of a higher 
literary level, namely, Luke-Acts, the Epistles, and to a lesser extent Matthew. 
The features appear generally, but some may also occur in special contexts, 
where the style has been raised to suit the speaker or the situation. What 
follows are just a few samples. 

The control of particles, whether by employing those that were obsolete 
or by skilled handling of those still available, is a sign of literary taste inspired 
by Atticism. On this large topic a small selection must suffice. totvuv appears 
only in Luke, 1 Corinthians and Hebrews, once each. The even more elevated 
toryapotv makes two appearances only, in 1Thessalonians and Hebrews. 
Rare 6700 is used only in Heb 2:16 (“classical, literary,’ BDF).” Beside these 
very infrequent particles, let us notice te, “an indication of stylistic preten- 
sion,” as Turner puts it, which is very frequent in Acts, found occasionally 
elsewhere, and not at all with certainty in Mark, John and Rev.” 

Next a short list of Atticistic features of various kinds occurring only in 
literary books or special contexts: 


67 Henry J. Cadbury, The Style and Literary Method of Luke (HTS 6; Cambridge, MA: Har- 
vard University Press, 1920), esp. 182-188; 196-197; 201. Earlier Norden, Kunstprosa, 2:485-492. 

68 Phrynichus 50; Cadbury, Style, 186. 

69 Phrynichus 369; Thomas Magister 136.4; Cadbury, Style, 182. 

70 Phrynichus 63; Thomas Magister 56.16; Antiatt. 113.14; Cadbury, Style, 187. Elliott (Essays, 
66), rejects the reading BeAdvy, even in Luke, because there is a v. |. pagic: he does not allow 
for Luke’s Atticizing tendency. He takes the opposite tack (Essays, 71) with jo0a in Matt 26:69, 
where there is no vl. (see section 10). 

71 Antiatt. 1.4.31; Cadbury, Style, 173; Shipp, Modern Greek Evidence, 35. I consider Markan 
priority inescapable. Those who reject it face the task of explaining why an author would 
revise the language of his source text downwards, against the trend of the time, and that too 
not only by replacing “correct” words with vernacular ones (e.g. BeAdvy) but by introducing 
vernacular words that had no counterpart in the source (e.g. some of Sxaye). For further 
telling evidence, see Luke’s handling of the participle (Cadbury, Style, 133-137). 

7 On these three, see MHT 3:339-340; di) 7t0v, also see BDF § 441.3. 

73 MHT 3:338-339; BDF § 443; Kilpatrick, “Atticism,” 135 (see n81); BDAG, s.v. Cf. the case 
of ueév: Lee, “Features,” 4-6. 
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toaot Acts 26:4 Paul’s speech before Agrippa: Koine olSact x 7. 

tote (indic.) Heb 12:17: Koine oiSate x 63.” 

XPy Jas 3:3. 

weylotos 2 Pet 1:4.” 

yetaed x 8 in Matt, Luke, Acts, Rom+John x 1 (év t@ petaed).”8 

bu Jas 5:4: Koine Gepilw x 21.7 

xa8dtt Luke-Acts x 6; x86 Rom, 2Cor, 1Pet x 4. xa8dnep Rom, 1, 2Cor, 1Thess, 
Heb x 13: Koine xaOw¢ x 182.°° 


A final point here. The fact that a New Testament author such as Luke may 
also use words and forms censured by the Atticists does not invalidate these 
observations. As a general principle, the more popular feature can reappear 
at any time, since it is the default form, even if a more “correct” one is usu- 
ally deployed. But the reason is often likely to be that the rejection of some 
features belonged to higher, stricter levels of Atticism than that to which the 
New Testament authors aspired. It may also be that some of these features 
had not attracted Atticist attention in the first century AD. I take three exam- 
ples from among many. Both Bactdicoa and pty (in the meaning “lane”), 
are deprecated by the Atticist grammarians, but both are used in Matt and 
Luke-Acts (besides BactAtcoa once in Rev). The future form g&youa, lam- 
basted by Phrynichus as “barbarous,” occurs in the New Testament not only 
in Rev where we would expect it, but also twice in Luke and once in James; 
probably Attic S001 was beyond the ken of Luke and James.*! 


10. ATTICISM AND THE TEXT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Atticism has relevance to the New Testament in another way, one that 
relates not to the choice of words at the time of composition but to the 
transmission of the text. There is good reason to believe that copyists made 


Moeris t 22; BDF §3 n. 4. 

Phrynichus, PS 53. 

BDF § 358.2; Schmid, Atticismus, 4:592. 

77 MHT 3:29-30. 

MHT 3:277 (“literary and even atticizing’). 

Moeris « 158; Shipp, Modern Greek Evidence, 63. 

Moeris x 17; Phrynichus 399; Thomas Magister 195.8; MHT 3:319-320. There are many 
other features, such as optatives: see scattered observations in MHT; BDF; James W. Voelz, 
“The Language of the New Testament,” ANRW II 25.2 (1984): 893-977. 

81 BactAtoow Phrynichus 197, 231; Moeris 8 16; Antiatt. 84.26; Philet. 121. New Testament: 
Matt 12:42; Luke 11:31; Acts 8:27; Rev 18:7. pty Phrynichus 383; Antiatt. 113.6. New Testament: 
Matt 6:2; Luke 14:21; Acts 9:11; 12:10. gcyouat Phrynichus 300, cf. 325. New Testament: Luke 
14:15, 17:8; Jas 5:3; Rev 17:16; also xatapdyetat John 2:17 (LXX). ope is not used by any New 
Testament author. 
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changes to Koine Greek words and forms to match Atticist standards. The 
process was not systematic or complete; it shows itself only in the fairly 
frequent but sporadic appearance of manuscript variants that have an Atti- 
cizing character. It may then be argued that in these cases—whether some 
or all is debatable—the Atticizing variant is secondary. The matter is of 
course of great importance to the textual critic of the New Testament and 
raises questions that have caused sharp debate. The recognition of this phe- 
nomenon was the work especially of G.D. Kilpatrick, followed by J.K. Elliott, 
both of whom have published extensively on the topic.” 

To illustrate the point let us take two examples. 7j¢ was the Koine form of 
the second person sing. impf. of the verb “to be,” replacing Attic ja. The 
Atticists naturally ruled the former unacceptable and required the latter.* In 
the New Testament 7j¢ occurs six times without variant (Matt 25:21, etc.); but 
in Mark 14:67 we find 7j¢ in a small number of MSS and 4o8a in the majority. 
It may be, in fact it looks rather likely, that ¢ is original and jo8e a scribal 
change. The former would be expected in Mark’s low-level Koine; the latter 
could be due to Atticism as well as assimilation to the parallel, namely Matt 
26:69, where jo8a is without variant and likely to be original in Matthew’s 
more literary Greek.** 

In the case of éepyv versus &payv, quoted from Moeris above (section 
5), we find that in seven of the nine New Testament occurrences of déponv 
there is a variant deny, exactly the form recommended by the Atticists 
and probably a scribal alteration in the course of transmission of the New 
Testament text.® 


82 See esp. G.D. Kilpatrick, “Atticism and the Text of the Greek New Testament,’ in J. Blin- 
zler, O. Kuss, and F. Mussner, eds., Neutestamentliche Aufsdtze: Festschrift fiir Prof: Joseph 
Schmid (Regensburg: F. Pustet, 1963), 125-137, reprinted, with many other studies, in G.D. Kil- 
patrick, The Principles and Practice of New Testament Textual Criticism: Collected Essays of 
G.D. Kilpatrick (ed. J.K. Elliott; Leuven: Peeters, 1990). Elliott’s work is conveniently consulted 
in J.K. Elliott, Essays and Studies in New Testament Textual Criticism (Cérdoba: Ediciones El 
Almendro, 1992); on Atticism 30-32; 65-77; 106-11. For the textual debate, see, e.g. Eldon 
J. Epp and Gordon D. Fee, Studies in the Theory and Method of New Testament Textual Criti- 
cism (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1993), esp. chs. 7, 8; Elliott, Essays, ch.1. 

83 Phrynichus 118; Moeris y, 4; cf. Ammonius 220. 

84 Elliott, Essays, 70-71. The argument is not accepted by NA2MGE7, which reads jaa in 
Mark 14:67. 

85 For full New Testament details, see Elliott, Essays, 75. 
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11. CONCLUSION 


Atticism was a phenomenon of the utmost significance for the history of 
post-Classical Greek. Once it came into the picture, every writer could not 
avoid taking, consciously or unconsciously, a position in relation to it, from 
complete indifference to complete obedience to its dictates. So we today 
cannot fully appreciate any text unless we are aware of its potential effects 
and the presence or absence of the features it tried to impose. The speci- 
mens we have seen show that this applies to the books of the New Testa- 
ment just as much as to other texts of the period. Both the Koine features 
in section 8 and the Atticizing features noted in section 9 acquire their 
significance against the background of Atticism. The Atticist grammarians, 
suitably interpreted, provide a direct window into the phenomenon. They 
not only alert us to Atticizing features, but assist us, along with other evi- 
dence, in reconstructing the history of those features and their Koine Greek 
counterparts. They are also a guide to assessing the literary standing of any 
text of the period. 

The study of Atticism may seem a dead subject, exhausted by older 
researches. But this is not so. There is much room for future work. I suggest 
the following topics for further attention. (1) A new edition of the text of 
the Antiatticista. (2) More linguistic commentary on the Atticist grammari- 
ans, especially in the light of evidence from other sources; modern editions 
provide only the text, and for commentary we have to go back to older schol- 
arship, some from the eighteenth century. (3) Further study of reflections of 
Atticism in the vernacular documentary texts; there is a yawning gap here. 
(4) A systematic study of the relation of Atticism to the New Testament; 
this would lead to a more accurate description of the stylistic character of 
each book than we have at present. (5) The compilation of a list or register 
of stylistically marked features, based on both the Atticists’ statements and 
the observed practice of Atticizing authors;** this would be a valuable tool 
for achieving objectives (3) and (4), as well as a fuller understanding of the 
complex phenomenon known as Atticism. 


86 But not by “consulting ... Attic authors of the fifth and fourth centuries Bc to form our 
own picture of Attic use,” as suggested by Kilpatrick (“Atticism,” 134): this would give us real 
Attic, not the Atticists’ Attic. 


DEVELOPMENT 


GREEK WORD ORDER AND CLAUSE STRUCTURE: 
A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF SOME NEW TESTAMENT CORPORA 


Andrew W. Pitts 


In 1993 Stanley E. Porter wrote an article suggesting that New Testament 
Greek word order was an unexplored area of Greek linguistics and sought to 
make some initiatory suggestions, using Philippians as a case study.' Unfor- 
tunately, not much progress has been made since then, largely due in my 
estimation to the inability to search for syntactic patterns across large por- 
tions of New Testament text. The studies that have been produced have been 
limited to particular books, most of which—at least in terms of syntactic 
analysis—have been investigated manually, without the use of annotated 
corpora, not least because syntactically annotated corpora have not been 
available until recently. Porter's study of word order and clause structure 
is limited to (mostly) Philippians. Martin-Asensio’s study is restricted to 
Acts 27. Spencer focuses on three short Pauline passages. Maloney’s work 
is confined to Mark’s Gospel. Davidson’s morpho-syntactic analysis of word 
order examines (mostly) Romans, Luke and Epictetus since a lot of the 
significant syntactic work had to be done by hand. Even the quite recent 
study by Kwong had to limit its analysis to Luke, in which syntactic pat- 
terns were identified and counted by hand.” The same scenario prevails in 
classics. Dover restricted his study to Herodotus and selected documentary 
inscriptions. Dunn and Dik also focus on Herodotus.’ The obvious limitation 


! Stanley E. Porter, “Word Order and Clause Structure in New Testament Greek: An 
Unexplored Area of Greek Linguistics Using Philippians as a Test Case,” FN 12 (1993): 177- 
206. 

2 Gustavo Martin-Asensio, Transitivity-Based Foregrounding in the Acts of the Apostles: A 
Functional-Grammatical Approach to the Lukan Perspective (JSNTSup 202; SNTG 8; Sheffield: 
Sheffield Academic Press, 2000), 64-69; A.B. Spencer, Paul’s Literary Style: A Stylistic and 
Historical Comparison of 2 Cor 1:16-12:13, Rom 8:9-39, and Phil 3:2-4:13 (Jackson: ETS, 1984), 
39; Elliot C. Maloney, Semitic Interference in Markan Syntax (SBLDS 51; Chico, CA: Scholars 
Press, 1981), 51-65; M.E. Davidson, “New Testament Greek Word Order,” Literary and Linguistic 
Computing 4 (1989): 19-28; Ivan Shing Chung Kwong, The Word Order of the Gospel of Luke: Its 
Foregrounded Message (LNTS 298; SNTG 12; London: T&T Clark, 2005). 

3 KJ. Dover, Greek Word Order (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1960); Gra- 
ham Dunn, “Syntactic Word Order in Herodotean Greek,’ Glotta 66 (1988), 63-79; Helma 
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here is that syntactic patterns may very well turn out to be constrained by 
issues of register and genre variation so that generalizations for an entire 
corpus or language are difficult to make based upon analysis of a single 
discourse or small collection of texts. Levisohn attempts to overcome this 
difficulty by selecting individual passages from various New Testament gen- 
res and authors, but this hardly results in a convincing, leveled analysis of 
constituent structure throughout the New Testament since his criteria for 
selecting the relevant passages are not evident.‘ 

One might think that we may be able to make progress here by collab- 
orating results of previous work on individual New Testament or classical 
works so that generalizations regarding syntactic patterning could be made, 
but the issue is further complicated by the fact that the available studies 
approach the text from the standpoint of differing methodologies. Tradi- 
tional grammarians typically begin under the assumption of a “normal” or 
“basic” word order and speak about variations in light of the preconceived 
pattern.® Others start with patterns of statistical frequency.° There is also the 
issue of differing methodological frameworks and aims. Some employ lin- 
guistic typology in order to assess ancient Greek in light of so-called word 
order universals, showing the points of contact and divergence with other 
languages.’ Martin-Asensio explores clause structure in light of Halliday’s 
transitivity network and the implications for foregrounding. Spencer is con- 
cerned with issues of style and follows Robertson's analysis, for the most 
part. Maloney uses Semitic syntax criticism to explain word order variation 


Dik, Word Order in Ancient Greek: A Pragmatic Account of Word Order Variation in Herodotus 
(ASCP; Amsterdam: J.C. Gieben, 1995). 

4 Stephen H. Levinsohn, Discourse Features of New Testament Greek: A Coursebook on the 
Information Structure of New Testament Greek (and ed.; Dallas: SIL, 2000), 17-68. 

5 E.g. BDF, § 472; G.B. Winer, A Treatise on the Grammar of the New Testament (trans. 
WE. Moulton; 3rd ed.; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1882), 684-685. Levinsohn, Discourse Features, 
17, begins with verb-initial structures as the basic pragmatic order. Robertson expresses 
skepticism toward understanding patterns in Greek clause structure in general. Criticizing 
Blass’s “normal” VSO order, he says: “Blass even undertakes to suggest a tentative scheme 
thus: predicator, subject, object, complementary participle, etc. But Winer rightly remarks 
that he would be an empirical expositor who would insist on any unalterable rule in the 
Greek sentence save that of spontaneity.” But as Radney observes, Robertson is inconsistent 
at this point since he says that emphasis is a guiding principle in syntactic organization in 
the very next paragraph. See Randolph Radney, “Some Factors that Influence Fronting in 
Koine Clauses,” OPTAT 3 (1988): 4. Dover’s observation that some words almost never begin 
clauses—like postpositives, for example—also goes against this claim. See Dover, Greek Word 
Order, 12. 

6 Dover, Greek Word Order. 

7 Porter, “Word Order”; Davidson, “Word Order.” 
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in Mark whereas Levisohn’s approach is fairly eclectic, drawing especially 
from a wide range of functional theories, and approaching the question of 
word order from a discourse analytic perspective. Kwong uses a systemic- 
functional model to assess constituent order in light of Luke’s foregrounding 
strategy. Again, things are not much different in classics. While Dunn uti- 
lizes Pearson's y? (chi square) formula, drawn from statistical theory, to ana- 
lyze expected word order frequency, Dik attempts to develop a pragmatic 
account of Herodotean word order through the application Dik’s functional 
grammar. Therefore, assessing independent studies of word order in relation 
to one another becomes a very difficult—if not impossible—task. The result 
of the current dilemma is that much disagreement reigns in grammatical 
discussion over issues of word order and until now, with the recent release of 
the OpenText.org database and related search tools, there has been no way 
of testing various theories across the New Testament. In light these new and 
promising possibilities, this chapter attempts to provide an analysis of word 
order and clause structure across the New Testament under a single united 
methodological framework and to plot some implications of the results for 
Greek grammar and syntax, discourse analysis and the exegesis of individual 
passages. The broad scope of this chapter will only allow me to suggest some 
initial, but nevertheless interesting, implications of this analysis in hopes of 
clearing the ground for future research. 


1. LINGUISTIC THEORY AND METHODOLOGY 


The approach taken in this chapter draws from the tradition of systemic 
functional linguistics, especially as it has been advocated by M.A.K. Hall- 
iday. This framework is preferable not only because of the success that it 
has had in advancing our understanding of the grammar, syntax and dis- 
course structure of the Greek of the New Testament and has proven more 
illumining than phrase-structure analysis (at least for analyzing Greek syn- 
tax), but more importantly because this theoretical linguistic model has 
the distinct advantage of forming the methodological basis for the Open- 
Text.org database utilized in this study of word group and clause structure. 
The OpenText.org database is used because it provides functional syntac- 
tic annotation of the entire New Testament. The Logos 3.0 search tool is 
employed since it is the only search currently available to the public, but 
others are being developed by the research partners of OpenText.org. 

The brief outline of my method in this section begins by examining 
the question of word order in relation to the theory of markedness and 
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thematization, perhaps the most pervasive motivation for studying word 
order in the past. I then delineate various degrees of codification, followed 
by a systemic functional analysis of rank scale (the structure of language) 
and clause types. Finally, I offer a few reasons for organizing the New Testa- 
ment books into the corpora that I did. These key theoretical considerations 
function as the basis for the classification and application of the results from 
my study of word group and clause structure in the New Testament. 


1.1. Markedness and Thematization 


Hellenistic Greek’s rich inflectional morphology allows for a great deal of 
flexibility in the linear ordering of its constituents. Hale’s work in linguis- 
tic typology has shown such “free” word order to be one of three “non- 
configurational” properties that characterize languages in which syntactic 
relations are not governed by phrase structure—the possibility of discon- 
tinuous syntax and null anaphora are the other two.’ This does not entail, 
however, that word order is less important in more non-configurational lan- 
guages such as Ancient Greek than it is in configurational languages like 
English, as Black insists. Non-configurational languages simply allow for 
word order variation to have greater pragmatic impact since syntactic rela- 
tions are not semantically encoded through phrase structure, but through 
case morphology. Word order simply functions at a different linguistic level 
for non-configurational languages. It functions at the pragmatic rather than 
the semantic level. Because case morphology does much of the syntactic- 
semantic work within the word group and clause, this allows word and 


8 K. Hale, “Warlpiri and the Grammar of Nonconfigurational Languages,” Natural Lan- 
guages and Linguistic Theory 1 (1983): 6. Ancient Greek possesses all three non-configura- 
tional features at some level, though not to the degree of Warlpirl, Hungarian or many Aus- 
tralian languages. But it is certainly distinct from clearly configurational languages such as 
English, Thai, Indonesian and Vietnamese. Word order in Ancient Greek is very flexible, if 
not entirely free—for example, an article never follows the word it modifies. As a highly 
inflectional language, grammatical relations are not determined by the ordering of syntactic 
constituents. Hale defines a discontinuous constituent as a nominal element which “appears 
in a position linearly non-adjunct to another nominal with which it may form a single expres- 
sion in the logical form of the sentence, taking logical form, in general, to be that level of 
linguistic representation which expresses the manner in which the meaningful elements 
appearing in a sentence are related to one another.” Discontinuous syntax continues to pose 
a significant problem for those who advocate Chomskyan analysis as the way forward for the 
analysis of Greek syntax. But cf. A.M. Devine and L.D. Stephens’s recent study of hyperbaton, 
Discontinuous Syntax: Hyperbaton in Greek (New York: Oxford University Press, 2000). 

9 D.A. Black, Linguistics for Students of New Testament Greek: A Survey of Basic Concepts 
and Applications (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1988), 8. 
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clause constituent order variation to be used to indicate prominence or 
focus (i.e. emphasis). As van Valin and LaPolla assert, “In languages with very 
fixed word order, focus structure has little or no direct effect on word order, 
although it may indirectly affect it via influence on privileged syntactic 
argument selection .... In languages with more flexible word order, however, 
the impact of focus structure can be very great.” 

The notion of markedness is employed by linguists to explain how varia- 
tion in linear order creates pragmatic impact." Introduced by Jakobson and 
developed in relation to phonology by Trubetzkoy, the study of markedness 
is now seen to have significant implications for every major component of 
linguistic investigation: phonology, morphology, semantics and pragmatics. 
Battistella notes three types of markedness: (1) semantic; (2) cognitive (or 
prototypical); and (3) distributional.” Word order variation is concerned 
strictly with distributional markedness. Items are marked at this level by 
statistical frequency. The unmarked element or pattern will be more fre- 
quent than the marked element or pattern in a representative corpus of 
the language. Marked word order is an inevitable result—at least for non- 
configurational languages—of the “problem of linearization,” the natural 
constraint upon language that authors/speakers can only produce one word 
at a time and are, therefore, confronted with which words or structural ele- 
ments will come first and which will follow.® It is not as easy as simply 


10 Robert D. van Valin and Randy J. LaPolla, Syntax: Structure, Meaning and Function (CTL; 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997), 418. By “focus structure” they have in mind the 
pragmatic impact of an assertion. See van Valin and LaPolla, Syntax, 201-202. 

1! On markedness, see E. Andrews, Markedness Theory: The Union of Asymmetry and 
Semiosis in Language (Durham: Duke University Press, 1990); E.L. Battistella, Markedness: 
The Evaluative Superstructure of Language (New York: State University of New York Press, 
1990); E.L. Battistella, The Logic of Markedness (New York and Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1996); S. Fleischman, Tense and Narrativity: From Medieval Performance to Modern Fiction 
(London: Routledge, 1992), 52-56; M. Shapiro, “Explorations into Markedness,” Language 48 
(1972): 343-364; K. Mary-Louise, “On a Theory of Markedness: Some General Considerations 
and a Case in Point,” in A. Belletti, L. Brandi, and L. Rizzi, eds., Theory of Markedness in Core 
Grammar (Pisa: Scuola Normale Superiore Pisa, 1981), 559-604; J.W. Gair, “Kinds of Marked- 
ness,” in S. Flynn and W. O'Neil, eds., Linguistic Theory and Second Language Acquisition 
(Dordrecht: Kluwer, 1988), 225-250; O.M. Tomi¢, ed, Markedness in Synchrony and Diachrony 
(Berlin: Mouton, 1989); W. Van Langendonck, “Markedness, Prototypes and Language Acqui- 
sition,’ Cahiers de’ I’ institut de Linguistique de Louvain 12 (1986): 39-76; M. Winters, “Toward 
a Theory of Syntactic Prototypes,” in S.L. Tsohatzidis, ed., Meanings and Prototypes: Studies in 
Linguistic Categorization (London: Routledge, 1990), 285-307. 

!2 Battistella, Markedness, 27. 

13 On linearization, see Gillian Brown and George Yule, Discourse Analysis (CTL; Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983), 125-134. 
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identifying the first structural element, however. The first word group ele- 
ment in a clause will be the theme (the element the clause focuses upon, its 
starting point) and the second will be the rheme (the element that develops 
the theme)." But unmarked or statistically frequent patterns may emerge 
at the level of group or at the level of clause (on these levels, see below on 
rank scale). For example, a particular clausal constituent, say, a predicator, 
may consistently appear in the theme position within the clause with other 
constituents often occurring in the rheme. Variation from this pattern, then, 
would constitute one type of marked clause structure. At the clause level, we 
must also consider the question of whether an element is required or not. 
The basic elements of the Greek clause are the subject and the predicator. An 
explicit subject may be present, but this is not required due the monolectic 
verbal system—the Greek verbal system is able to encode a subject morpho- 
logically without having to fill the subject slot of the clause structure. This 
means that when an author does use an explicit subject that that structure 
may be marked. 


1.2. Degrees of Codification 


In his study of word order and clause structure in New Testament Greek, 
Porter employs Matthew’s notion of codification to describe degrees of reg- 
ularity in word order and clause structure patterns.” This provides a helpful 
tool for classifying levels of consistency in word order patterns. According 
to Matthews, linguistic features can be fully, partially or marginally coded. 
Porter points to verbal aspect as an example of a system that is fairly close to 
a fully coded feature in the Greek of the New Testament since the selection 
of a tense form consistently grammaticalizes this semantic feature, besides 
a few aspectually vague verbs which do not provide a full range of tense 
form choices.!® Other elements can be only partially codified, following a 
general tendency but not frequent enough to be understood as a rule (e.g. 


14 Vilem Mathesius, “From Comparative Word Order Studies,’ Casopis pro Modernt Filoligii 
28 (1942): 181-190. Other definitions and analyses are found in Peter H. Fries, “On Theme and 
Rheme and Discourse Goals,’ in Malcolm Coultard, ed., Advances in Text Analysis (New York: 
Routledge, 1994), 229-249; M.A.K. Halliday, An Introduction to Functional Grammar (3rd ed.; 
rev. C.M.I.M. Matthiessen; London: Arnold, 2004), 64—67. Fries, “Theme and Rheme,” 230, for 
example, says “The Theme of a T-Unit provides a framework within which the Rheme of that 
T-Unit can be interpreted.” By T-Unit, he has a notion very similar to the clause complex in 
mind (an independent clause with the hypotactically related elements that depend upon it). 

15 Porter, “Word Order,” esp. 179-180. P.H. Matthews, Syntax (CTL; Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1981), 20-21. 

16 Porter, “Word Order,’ 179. 
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the position of the adverbial participle), or marginally codified where there 
is a detectable pattern but there are almost as many breaches of the rule as 
there are occurrences of the pattern (e.g. whether the demonstrative pro- 
noun follows or precedes its headterm).” In order to firm up these values a 
bit more, I treat patterns that occur 75% or more as partially codified. Pat- 
terns occurring less than 75 %, but more than 60 % are said to be marginally 
codified. These degrees of codification are used to assess the relative fre- 
quency of word group and clause structure patterns below. 


1.3. Rank Scale: Word Group and Clause Structure 


Systemic Functional Grammar employs the notion “rank scale” to describe 
the structure of language.* Halliday defines rank scale as “a hierarchy of 
units, related by constituency” and each unit within the larger hierarchy of 
language is referred to as a rank.” The first rank at which we may detect 
(often pragmatically) meaningful syntactic patterns is at the level of what 
has traditionally been labeled the phrase, but in SFG is generally referred to 
as the word group (SFG terminology is used throughout).”” A word group 
is made up of a head term and its modifiers,” although sometimes (e.g. 
many verbal groups) a word group may only have a head term. This model 
attempts to represent relational dependency rather than constituents of 


17 Porter, “Word Order,” 180. 

18 On rank scale, see Halliday, Functional Grammar, 31; G.D. Morley, Explorations in Func- 
tional Syntax: A New Framework for Lexicogrammatical Analysis (London: Equinox, 2004), 
154-155. The application of rank scale to New Testament Greek discourse that serves as the 
theoretical foundation for the OpenText.org database is found in Matthew Brook O’Donnell, 
Corpus Linguistics and the Greek of the New Testament (NTM 6; Sheffield: Sheffield Phoenix 
Press, 2005), 168-201. 

19 Halliday, Functional Grammar, 5. 

20 Although the terms will be used interchangeably here, Halliday makes a distinction 
between group and phrase. M.A.K. Halliday, An Introduction to Functional Grammar (and ed.; 
London: Arnold, 1994), 180, says, “A phrase is different from a group in that, whereas a group 
is an expansion of a word, a phrase is a contraction of a clause .... Starting from opposite 
ends, the two achieve roughly the same status on the rank scale, as units that lie somewhere 
intermediate between the rank of a clause and that of a word.’ R.P. Fawcett, “Invitation to 
Systemic Functional Linguistics,” Helicon 22 (1997): 55-136, however, uses group to refer to all 
classes at this rank. Morley, Explorations, 74, by contrast, does not recognize a higher place 
on the rank scale for the word group than for the word, understanding the word group as 
“the structural expansion around a head term” which is “not itself seen as a higher ranking 
unit than the word but rather a form of word complex, a structural expansion around a 
(head)word which forms a configurational grouping at word rank.” 

21 J. Lyons, Introduction to Theoretical Linguistics (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1968), 233. 
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phrase structure,” as in the Chomskyan tradition of linguistics. In the Greek 
of the New Testament, head terms are usually marked by taking the appro- 
priate case relevant to their position in the clause structure in nominal 
groups. For example, in Matt 6:4, matyp is the only nominal in the subject 
position in the clause structure that takes the nominative case, indicating 
its status as the head term. In the complement, the head term would be 
marked by the accusative case. This case based analysis may not always hold 
true, however. In Gal 1:, for instance, IladAo¢ is the head term of the appo- 
sitional &ndatodos, with &mdctoAog also functioning as a head term with its 
own modifiers. In this case, the appositional relation (understood by order) 
marks the dependency relation of &ndatoAo¢ to HadAos. In verbal groups, 
the verb is the head term and these word groups usually only constitute a 
single word, functioning at the clause level as the predicator. There are no 
preposition groups since in Greek, prepositions function as specifiers, not 
head terms. Head terms receive varying types of modification in which a 
dependant term modifies the head through qualification (a limiting relation, 
e.g. encoded through genitives, dative modifiers and word group negation), 
specification (a classifying or identifying relation, e.g. articles and preposi- 
tions), definition (further defining, e.g. apposition, attributive and predica- 
tive adjectives, embedded adjectival constructions) and relation (a modifier 
specified by a preposition, that is the object of a preposition).” Coordina- 
tion relations, realized through the conjunction system, are used to connect 
groups or modifiers within groups. 

Following Halliday, Morley distinguishes between determinative mod- 
ifiers and attributive modifiers.* Determinative modifiers “determine or 
select which subset of the headnoun is being referred to.” They modify “not 
by describing it but by pointing to or enumerating it and it is thus based 
on the criteria of deixis and numeration.’”” Deictic determinative modifiers 
“handle definiteness and indefiniteness (typically associated with articles 
but by no means limited to them) together with the location of identity in 


22 See Robert D. van Valin, An Introduction to Syntax (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2001), 86-109. 

23 M.A.K. Halliday, “Categories of the Theory of Grammar,” in Halliday: System and Func- 
tion (ed. G.R. Kress; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1976), 59-66. Throughout this chapter, 
modifiers that indicate these relations are labeled qualifiers, specifiers and definers. Mod- 
ifiers that are the object of a preposition are relators and modifiers that connect words or 
word groups are labeled connectors. Formal Greek features for these functional categories 
are developed in O'Donnell, Corpus Linguistics, 179-180. 

24 Morley, Explorations, 76-78. 

25 Morley, Explorations, 76. 
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terms of questions such as ‘Which X?, ‘Whose X?””?s In Hellenistic Greek, 
these relations are released by articular specifiers as well as a number of 
definers (e.g. non-substantive demonstratives, interrogatives and relatives) 
and qualifiers (e.g. various genitive groups [e.g. possessives], personal pro- 
nouns). These relations are conveniently classified by Louw and Nida under 
Domain 92, Discourse Referentials. The subdomains include: 


A Speaker (92.1-92.3) 

B Speaker and Those Associated with the Speaker (exclusive and inclu- 
sive) (92.4—92.5) 

C Receptor, Receptors (92.6—92.10) 

D Whom or What Spoken or Written About (92.11-92.25) 

E Reciprocal Reference (92.26) 

F Relative Reference (92.27-92.28) 

G Demonstrative or Deictic Reference (92.29—92.36) 

H Emphatic Adjunct (92.37)” 


Numerative determinative modifiers include numerals (e.g. cardinals, év), 
quantifiers (e.g. &¢)?* and ordinatives (e.g. mpd@to¢).”° In Hellenistic Greek, 
these are usually definers, but can be genitive qualifiers (e.g. Matt 6:30; 
Rom 5:15), and are classified under Louw and Nida’s Domains 59 and 60, 
Quantity and Numerals (cardinals and ordinals are separate subdomains 
of domain 60).*° Expanding from Halliday, Morley also discusses “attribu- 
tive modifiers” which may be either epithet or classifier modifiers. Epithet 
modifiers “describe a headword noun by denoting (in Halliday’s words) the 
‘quality of the subset, ‘an objective property of the thing itself’ or ‘an expres- 
sion of the speaker's subjective attitude towards it’”*!_ In Hellenistic Greek, 
epithet modifiers are realized primarily through non-numerative adjecti- 
val (attributive and predicative) definers and rank-shifted clauses modifying 
substantives. In terms of lexical semantics, epithet modifiers are often words 
from Louw and Nida’s Domain 79, Features of Objects. Classifier modifiers, 
according to Morley, mark “a particular subclass of the thing in question.” 


6 Morley, Explorations, 76. 

27 L&N, 1:812. 

28 On word order in relation to mc, see J. William Johnston, The Use of Ids in the New 
Testament (SBG u; New York: Peter Lang, 2004), 100-102. 

29 Cf. Morley, Explorations, 76. 

30 L&N, 1:594-609. 

31 Morley, Explorations, 77. 

32 Morley, Explorations, 78. 
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Morley also discusses “qualifiers” as a distinct form of modification, released 
in English through postmodification (see below). This is not the case in Hel- 
lenistic Greek, however, where we have both pre- and postmodifying quali- 
fiers (see below). It is best, therefore, in the present analysis of the syntax 
of the Greek New Testament to conflate these two Halliday-Morley cate- 
gories under the broader functional heading, restrictor modifiers.** These 
are modifiers that limit or qualify the scope of their head term. This form 
of modification is released in Hellenistic Greek through non-determinative 
qualifiers, primarily in the form of appositional clauses, a wide range of 
non-determinative genitive and dative relations (formally encoded in the 
respective case forms), and word group negation. Relators also fall into this 
category, usually restricting in terms of location, time or logical relationals 
(e.g. means, purpose, goal). They restrict nominals and verbs, not just verbs 
as many traditional treatments emphasize. 

Order relations can be analyzed according to the position of modifiers 
in relation to their head terms. Along with much of the literature, Halli- 
day distinguishes between premodifiers (modifiers that precede the head 
term) or pre-head modifiers and postmodifiers (modifiers that follow the 
head term) or post-head modifiers. These positional categories provide an 
initial framework for making assessments regarding markedness patterns 
in the position of modifiers in relation to their head terms. By definition 
Greek specifiers are premodifiers, but qualifiers and definers may be pre- 
or postmodifiers. Modification may also involve recursively “nested” items 
where a head term is modified by a word group with its own head term and 
modifiers. Such constructions are “endocentric”*’ (see the example from Gal 
1:1 above). In terms of syntactic patterns at the group rank, then, it will be 
important to establish the marked and unmarked positional modification 


33 In a previous study, Stanley Porter and I have shown that the genitive and dative case 
both grammaticalize the semantic feature +restriction and are differentiated by the seman- 
tic opposition +specification. The genitive restricts with specification whereas the dative 
restricts without specification, i.e. it needs contextual determination, such as a preposi- 
tional specifier or a particular lexical frame, to specify the nature of its restriction (e.g. 
location, circumstance, etc.). See Stanley E. Porter and Andrew W. Pitts, “Hicti¢ with a 
Preposition and Genitive Modifier: Lexical, Semantic, and Syntactic Considerations in the 
ttott¢ Xeiotod Discussion,” in Michael F. Bird and Preston M. Sprinkle, eds., The Faith of 
Jesus Christ: Problems and Prospects (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 2009), 33-53. Restrictor 
modifier, therefore, provides an appropriate functional classification for this group of modi- 
fiers. 

34 Halliday, Functional Grammar (3rd ed.), 356-358. 

35 Lyons, Theoretical Linguistics, 233. 
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of determinative and attributive modifiers (specifically qualifiers and defin- 
ers) in relation to their head terms. We will be concerned with traditional 
questions of word order at this point. 

The next rank where syntactic patterns can be observed is the clause. At 
this level, the elements of clause structure are composed of word groups. The 
structural elements of the clause are subject (S), predicator (P), complement 
(C) and adjunct (A). 


1.4. Selection of New Testament Corpora 


For categorizing word order and clause structure data from the New Testa- 
ment, I use the following classifications. Narrative is the first category and 
this includes the Gospels and Acts. The second category is Pauline literature. 
For the purposes of this study, the thirteen canonical letters transmitted 
in Paul’s name are used as the basis for analysis. Third, there is a category 
called General Literature by which I mean non-Pauline epistolary literature, 
including Hebrews. Finally, Revelation is considered as an instance of apoc- 
alyptic literature. This collection of texts covers the whole New Testament. A 
single book is represented. A single author is represented (at least presum- 
ably). And various literary types are broadly represented. Of course, these 
classifications do not attempt in any way to be definitive, but provide a set 
of broad initial search parameters suitable for comparing syntactic patterns 
within groups of New Testament literature. These initiatory results will pro- 
vide insight into the kinds of search classifications that may be most useful 
with more specific, nuanced in the future. 


2. PROCEDURE, RESULTS AND ANALYSIS 


The tendency in the grammatical discussion of Greek word order and clause 
structure has been to confuse various patterns that emerge at various ranks 
within the language.* Porter points to Dover's discussion of the article at the 
level of clause (a specifier that functions at the level of group) and Dunn's 
failure to differentiate the role of prepositional phrases functioning in rela- 
tion to verbs and nouns at the clause level.*” These inconsistencies, how- 
ever, seem minimal when compared to the more recent treatment of Word 


36 Cf. Porter, “Word Order,” 180-181. 
37 Porter, “Word Order,” 180-181. See Dover, Greek Word Order; Dunn, “Syntactic Word 
Order,’ 77. 
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Order in Ancient Greek by Helma Dik.® The subtitle of the book reflects its 
intentions: A Pragmatic Account of Word Order Variation in Herodotus. In 
attempting to apply Dik’s functional grammar to the syntax of Herodotus, 
she focuses most of her attention on postpositives (particles, personal pro- 
nouns, indefinites) (chapter 3) and a number of lexemes (4-6) in relation 
to the position to topic-comment structure. She does so quite apart from 
a broader linguistic framework that makes sense of the data as it occurs 
at various ranks in the language at which they occur and how this loosely 
connected collection of studies contributes to our broader understanding 
of word order in Herodotus is far from clear. It is important, therefore, 
to analyze meaningful syntactic patterns at the rank at which they occur. 
The following study will be confined to patterns at the group and clause 
ranks. 


2.1, Analysis of Word Group Syntax and Structure 


A number of patterns could be discussed here—indeed, more than are pos- 
sible within the confines of this chapter. Davidson has provided an impor- 
tant study of word order that seeks to assess adjectival, genitival and demon- 
strative modification, but the major weakness of his article is that it cannot 
provide a convincing monolithic account of word order because it is based 
in individual morpho-syntactic patterns rather than in the context of the 
larger modification structures in which they occur—of course, the Freiberg 
database he used was not annotated according to functional syntactic cat- 
egories so the tools he used came with a significant limitation. So in order 
to assess how modification (not just individual morpho-syntactic instances 
of modification) functions in the New Testament, I have chosen to explore 
mainly functional patterns in line with the methodology articulated above 
and to point to a few key examples of patterns at the morpho-syntactic and 
phrase level, often to simply illustrate an internal morpho-syntactic consis- 
tency within the broader functional categories I propose. I typically select 
individual examples that have been the subject of interest in traditional 
studies on word order (e.g. the position of the genitival modifier within 
the restrictor modification structure, the position of the demonstrative in 
deictic modification structure, etc.), but the primary aim of the study is to 
address pre- and post-head patterns according to the two types of modifi- 
cation structures explained above. These are important and warrant further 


38 Dik, Word Order. 
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w7151 OVO 


El sp af 


w7is3 LAONTOV 


cn | sp df ql rl 


w7152 TWV w7154 (UTOU 


Fig. 1: OpenText.org Recursive Representation of Word Group Structure 


attention, but a more functional analysis of pre- and post-head modification 
in New Testament word group structure will allow for more data to be 
covered and more far reaching generalizations to be made. 

The OpenText.org XML data uses a recursive structure to encode word 
group relations in order to accommodate complex nested structures.* This 
involves a head term at the top of the structure with its modifiers falling in 
below. For example, the following adjective group from Mark 11:1 has a head 
term (800) with a qualifier (ua@ytév) (w7151), and the qualifier has its own 
specifier (t@v) and qualifier (adt0d) nested within in its structure (w7153). 

Logos has converted this recursive representation to a graph display, 
which has the advantage of preserving the original word order. The same 
word group structure is displayed in Logos as: 


hd » S00 
\ " 7 sp ————> TOV 
‘Nal a — pabntav 
Ss ql avtod 


Fig. 2: Logos Graph Representation of Word Group Structure 


In the Logos search tool designed for the database, these relations are 
captured by the search terms, parent and child, borrowed from linguistic 
graph theory. At the word group level, the head term functions as the parent 
or containing term and modifiers function as children or decedents (notice 
how in the recursive structure in Fig. 1 above, the modifiers are contained 
in the head term). Therefore, in order to explore pre- and postmodification 


39 Cf. O’Donnell, Corpus Linguistics, 180. 
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patterns in the Logos OpenText.org database one must create a query that 
builds out of a head term as the parent for the modification structure that 
one desires to create. Then the order relations between the head and its 
modifiers can be specified. Since the head term is the parent term, it is 
outside of the order of the hierarchy that it contains. This may seem to 
propose a difficulty for searching for pre- and postmodification structures, 
but this can be overcome by adding a “Word” search term to the query 
and making it the immediate child of the head term. In Fig. 2 above, dvo 
is the only word that is the direct descendent of the head term and has 
no intervening syntactic hierarchies—this is represented by the arrow that 
points from the head term directly to dvo. This allows for ordering modifiers 
in pre- and post-head positions. The way the searches work with the data 
can be illustrated by turning immediately to analysis and results. 

The first type of modification structure that we are concerned with 
involves the relation of determinative modifiers to their head terms. So in 
order to find all premodifying deictic determinative modifiers, a query may 
be created that that looks like: 


Add: Head Term / Modifier { Connector { Word { Any | Gap J OR 
+ Modifier 1; Modifier Category = { Definer, Qualifier } — Highlight 
+ Word 2: Louw-Nida Domain = 92: Discourse Referentials 
+ Anything 
* Word 1 


Fig. 3: Logos Determinative Deictic Premodifiers Query 


Head Term 1 contains the entire modification structure, indicated by inden- 
tation under the head term—note too that each search term is an imme- 
diate child of the parent. Modifier 1 must occur once within the structure, 
before Word 1, with Anything intervening. Since neither the head term 
(Word 1) or the Modifier are designated as the first or last child of the parent, 
various word group elements may occur on either side of the structure. The 
modifier can only be a definer or qualifier per the criteria above and it will be 
highlighted in the results for easy scanning for any false hits. In order to limit 
these premodifiers to only determinative deictic modifiers, Louw and Nida’s 
semantic domain 92 is selected at the word level and indented to show that 
the term is contained in Modifier 1. Thus, only definers and qualifiers that 
have this domain within their semantic field will be found. One issue that 
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Head Term 1 
Add: Word { Any / Gap / OR 
* Anything 
* Modifier 1: Modifier Category = { Definer, Qualifier } — Highlight 


* Word 2: Louw-Nida Domain = 92: Discourse Referentials 


Fig. 4: Logos Determinative Deictic Postmodifiers Query 


requires manual attention results from the fact that the domain database 
has not been disambiguated according to context and other disambigua- 
tion criteria.“ The search, therefore, hits on all words that have Domain 
g2 in their semantic field. This causes overlap especially with numerative 
determinative modifiers since many of these have domain 92 in their seman- 
tic field. Although more seldom, word group negation may occur in this 
structure as well. These too, at least the ones that do not realize a deictic 
relation, must be weeded out by hand. Beyond the unambiguated domains, 
the search does not have any false hits. To get postmodification orders, the 
head term (Word 1) is simply moved to the appropriate position in the mod- 
ification structure. 

The results for these orders are as follows, including domain disambigua- 
tion according to literary type (this data can be accessed through graphing 
the results according to hits per book and subtracting the false hits per book 
manually). 


Table 1: Determinative Deictic Modification in New Testament Literature 
Corpus Premodifiers | Postmodifiers 


Narrative 474 (18%) 2,038 (82%) 
Paul 270 (32%) 574 ( ) 
General Lit. 88 (26%) 251 (74%) 
Apocalyptic 25 (8%) 299 ( ) 

) (79%) 


Totals 857. (21%) 3,162 


The tendency that can be noted above is that determinative deictic modi- 


fiers tend to be postmodifiers, making the determinative deictic premodifier 


40 This has been corrected in Logos 4.0 in which the domain database has been disam- 
biguated. 
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position marked in group structure. The distributional phenomena points 
to a marginal codification of this order, at least among certain literary types 
and/or authors. This can be seen when the patterns are examined along 
morpho-syntactic lines. For example, (roughly) in narrative (81/19 %), Paul 
(62/38%), and apocalyptic (67/33%), demonstratives tend to be postmod- 
ifiers. Although, interestingly, in other epistolary New Testament material, 
the order is slightly reversed, favoring demonstrative premodifiers (63/ 
37%). The scenario with personal and possessive pronouns is similar, but 
represents a more monolithic codification across the New Testament. Paul 
uses premodifying personal and possessive pronouns the most (23%), but 
still clearly prefers postmodifiers (77 %) as the unmarked order. In narrative, 
personal and possessive pronouns are premodifiers 14% of the time and in 
non-Pauline expositional literature 15 % of the time. The Apocalypse comes 
much closer to full codification, only employing premodifier personal and 
possessive pronouns 6% of the time.” These results indicate that New Tes- 
tament narrative strongly tends toward postmodifying deictic determiners 
while expositional literature seems slightly more flexible, but levels of cod- 
ification do seem to vary from book to book. 

Determinative numerative modifiers are found by the Logos search tool 
in the same way as determinative deictic modifiers, but domains 59 and 60 
are used instead of 92 in line with the criteria set out above for identifying 
determinative numerative modifiers. A search for determinative numera- 
tive modifiers in the Greek New Testament, including manual domain dis- 
ambiguation, yields the following results: 


Table 2: Determinative Numerative Modification in New Testament Literature 


Corpus Premodifiers Postmodifiers 
Narrative 635 (60%) 436 (40%) 
Paul 486 (88%) 69 (12%) 
General Lit. go (77%) 28 (23%) 
Apocalyptic 132 (47%) 150 (53%) 
Totals 1343 (66%) 683 (44%) 


The results here are fairly straightforward. Unlike deictic modification, in 
most New Testament literature, determinative numerative modifiers tend 
to occupy the premodifier position in relation to their head terms, with 


41 This flexibility in levels of codification among post- and premodifying pronouns miti- 
gates against Dik’s classification of pronouns as postpositives. See Dik, Word Order, 32. 
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the most flexibility being allowed in narrative. The pattern even seems 
to be marginally codified in New Testament exposition, but it is slightly 
reversed in apocalyptic, perhaps due to the need for placing prominence on 
numeric sequences within this genre. Numerative postmodifiers, therefore, 
are marked at the group level, at least in New Testament exposition. 

In the discussion of methodology, I distinguished between two types of 
attributive modifiers in Hellenistic Greek: epithet modifiers and restrictor 
modifiers. Epithet modifiers are essentially all non-numerative definers. So 
in order to search on the relations of epithet modifiers to their head terms, a 
query like the one constructed for numerative modifiers is created, but with 
the added condition that Domains 59, 60 and 92 “Must not be present” under 
the “Occurrence” pane of the right panel in the Logos search interface. This 
search yields the following results: 


Table 3: Attributive Epithet Modification in New Testament Literature 


Corpus Premodifiers | Postmodifiers 

Narrative 253 (17%) 1,258 (83%) 
Paul 177. (24%) 568 (76%) 
General Lit. 117 (32%) 248 (68%) 
Apocalyptic 13 (6%) 194 (94%) 
Totals 560 (20%) 2,268 (80%) 


From these figures, it can be seen that there is a clear tendency in the New 
Testament for attributive epithet postmodification. It ranges from marginal 
codification (most of the New Testament) to partial codification (Revela- 
tion). Further levels of codification can be noted when the evidence is ana- 
lyzed according to individual New Testament books. In order to account for 
books of varying length, the following display relativizes the results accord- 
ing “Number of Hits in Book” per 1,000 words using the Logos “Graph Results” 
function. The premodifier results are used here because it is the marked 
order. 

In New Testament narrative as well as the so-called major Pauline letters 
(including all of the captivity letters [ Philm zeros out and is not included]), 
with 2Corinthians and Galatians having a slight preference over the other 
Pauline letters for epithet premodifiers. Interestingly, the Thessalonian cor- 
respondence reflects a partial codification for epithet postmodification. The 
Pastorals group together with an unusually high preference for epithet pre- 
modifiers, probably resulting from similarity in register. Temporal register 
similarity may also account for high codification of epithet post modifica- 
tion, depending on how one dates and assesses 2 Thessalonians in terms of 
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Fig. 5: Attributive Epithet Premodification 
per 1,000 Words in New Testament Literature 


authenticity. Among the General letters, preferences for epithet premodi- 
fication vary from 1John, which is quite low, to 2Peter, the highest in the 
New Testament. Therefore, while epithet postmodifiers are marginally cod- 
ified throughout the New Testament, the level of codification may vary 
between marginal and partial, depending on register and author varia- 
tion. 

Restrictor modifiers are found with the Logos tool in the same way 
that epithet modifiers are found, with the exception that the queries are 
designed to find relators and non-determinative qualifiers instead of non- 
determinative definers. In the New Testament, post-head restrictors are par- 
tially codified when analyzed at the level of corpus, and marginally codified 
when patterns are examined within individual literary types: 
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Table 4: Attributive Restrictor Modification in New Testament Literature” 


Corpus Premodifiers Postmodifiers 

Narrative 127 (6%) 1,993 (94%) 
Paul 153 (12%) 1,133 (88 %) 
General Lit. 78 (15%) 427 (85%) 
Apocalyptic 1 (.25%) 394 (99.75%) 
New Testament Totals 359 (8%) 3,947 (92%) 


These findings are consistent with individual morpho-syntactically based 
groups within the restrictor group, some of which have been the subject of 
previous research. Relators occur in the postmodifier position quite regu- 
larly: 82% in narrative, 78% in Pauline literature, 33% in other exposition, 
95% in Revelation and 79% in the New Testament. Post-head genitive mod- 
ifiers are even more confined in restrictor syntactic environments: 96% in 
narrative, 95% in Paul, 89% in other expositional literature, 100 % in Rev- 
elation and 95% in the New Testament as a whole. And pre-head dative 
modifiers are codified in between: 79% in narrative, 89% in Paul, 57% in 
other exposition, 100% in Revelation and 83% in the entire New Testa- 
ment. 

A number of generalizations can be drawn from the above analysis of 
syntactic patterns at the word group rank. Determinative deictic postmod- 
ifiers are partially or fully codified in New Testament word group structure. 
Determinative numerative modifiers tend to be premodifiers, except in Rev- 
elation where pre- and post-head positions of numerative modifiers are 
not significantly codified. Within attributive epithet modification structure, 
adjectival postmodifiers are at least marginally codified in New Testament 
literature, receiving partial codification in some New Testament authors 
and literary types. Attributive restrictor postmodification is partially codi- 
fied throughout the New Testament and fully codified in Revelation. 

Although these results are only preliminary and need to be further refined 
and tested, especially at the morpho-syntactic/ phrase level (e.g. assessment 
of balanced and imbalanced articular constructions in conjunction with 
adjectival modification), they seem to indicate some very fixed functional 
patterns at the level of word group in the Greek of the New Testament. 


42 The relator structure is its own entity and so relators with domains 59, 60 and g2 should 
be included. I found it most efficient to include relators with the initial search for non- 
determinative qualifiers and then to conduct a second search for relators with domains 59, 
60 and 92. These totals were then added to the figures above. 
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Although distinct patterns can be observed in the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment at the level of word group, these patterns seem to be codified according 
to issues of register, especially author, literary-type and author-addressee 
relations, and perhaps language formality (see below). 


2.2. Analysis of Clausal Syntax and Structure 


In his study of (mostly) Philippians, Porter rightly called into question the 
legitimacy of the traditional tendency to base analysis of clause structure 
upon three of its constituent elements—subject, verb and object—since, 
due to the monolectic nature of Greek, a large number of Greek clauses do 
not grammaticalize an explicit subject.** For example, according to a Logos 
search of the OpenText.org database, there are 3,114 clauses consisting only 
ofa predicator, showing that Porter's findings are hardly isolated to Philippi- 
ans. Verbless or substantive clauses are also common. Porter’s study, there- 
fore, emphasized that the clause must be analyzed relative to the elements 
that are grammaticalized within the individual clause. The predicator and 
subject are the basic elements of the Greek clause in the New Testament. 
Most Greek clauses have one of these two elements and never more than 
one. These constituents are somewhat stable in this respect, although some 
clauses may contain only a complement or adjunct. Adjuncts and com- 
plements may be multiplied. This section will treat the relative positions 
of the stable constituents of the Greek clause to one another and to their 
complement(s)—though numerous other issues could be taken up (e.g. the 
position of the complement in S-P structures, the role of adjuncts, tense- 
form choice as constraint on word order, etc). Although included within the 
OpentText.org clause analysis, adjuncts and addressees are excluded in this 
study. Adjuncts mark further dependant structures and addressees tend to 
function above clause order. Preliminary analysis shows that clause struc- 
ture works differently in different clause types, so this will provide a further 
condition for appropriate classification of the results. Again, this study will 
have to confine its analysis to broad functional categories, although many 
further interesting questions of consentient order could be pursued at this 
level, especially concerning clause structure in various types of dependant 
clauses. 

In terms of acquiring the data, the primary challenge of this part of the 
study was designing a search that could account for numerous and repeated 


43 Porter, “Word Order,” 187. 
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variables, such as adjuncts and addressees, that should not be included 
within the analysis of clause structure. A number of options were explored. 
The May Repeat option seemed promising, but resulted in a significant infla- 
tion of the numbers (since a single structure can simultaneously have a 
number of variables so that each variable is a legitimate hit), which made 
the graphing function less useful and required manual sorting to detect rep- 
etitious hits. Clearly, using the OR option to enter varying possibilities or 
conducting separate searches for each possibility would have to be a last 
resort. I found that the most efficient way of locating the data for this study, 
with intervening variables, was to use a combination of the “Anything” func- 
tion with the “Not Present” function in the Logos search tool. The first search 
for P-C orders in primary clauses may be used to illustrate how this works. 


2.2.1. Primary Clauses 


The stable elements of the Greek clause are grammaticalized together (P-S), 
and each with their individual complements (P-C, S-C) in primary clauses. 
Each search below includes the positions of repetitious complements in its 
counts as well. For example, PC will include, PC, PCCC or with intervening 
adjuncts, PCAC, PACC, and so forth. 


(1) Predicator-Complement Orders. The first order acquired in this study 
can be used as an example. In order to attain PC clausal patterns in New 
Testament primary clauses, I begin with the following query: 


Add: Clause / Clause Component { Conjunction { Word Group { Head Term { 
Modifier { Connector | Word { Any | Gap / OR 


* Clause Component 1; Clause Category = Predicator — First 


» Clause Component 2: Clause Category = { Addressee, 
Adjunct, Subject } — Not Present 
> Anything 


* Clause Component 3: Clause Category = Complement —Last 
Fig. 6 


The predicator is the first child of the parent term, which is the primary 
clause (this gives me the relevant clause type data), and must be first in 
order. Clause Category 2 and the Anything function work together to allow 
only for intervening complements between the predicator and the final 
complement—this allows for the frequent occasions when a Greek clause 
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is marked with two or more subsequent complements (e.g. Matt 1:21: xat 
KoAECELS TO SvoLA adTOd ‘Incodv). Clause Category 3 anchors the structure 
so that a complement is the last element that occurs in the clause. To 
find PC orders that have intervening adjuncts and addressees is a bit more 
challenging using this method because the Not Present function means not 
present anywhere in the clause, not just in that clause position. Therefore, 
a query must be constructed that looks like: 


Add: Clause { Clause Component { Conjunction { Word Group { Head Term { 
Modifier { Connector { Word { Any { Gap / OR 


» Clause Component 4: Clause Category = Subject — Not 
Present 


» Anything 
* Clause Component 2; Clause Category = Predicator 
» Anything 


* Clause Component 3: Clause Category = Complement —Last 
Fig.7 


Only the subject is excluded because excluding the complement would 
result in zeroing out the search. Therefore, for example, to retrieve all CP 
orders without a complement following the predicator (e.g. CP, ACPAadd, 
ACCP, etc., but not CPAC, CAPC, or any similar variation), one must subtract 
all CPC orders that include intervening adjuncts. The results of the search 
are: 


Table 5: Predicator-Complement Structures in Primary Clauses 


Corpus PC Only With A and add 
Narrative 506 (60%) 2,565 (81%) 
Paul 138 (47%) 454 (58%) 
General Lit. 18 (31%) 166 (65%) 
Apocalyptic 34 (59%) 244 (87%) 
Totals 696 (55%) 3429 (77%) 
Corpus CP Only With A and add 
Narrative 298 (35%) 522 (17%) 
Paul 143. (49%) 297 (39%) 
General Lit. 34 (58%) 78 (30%) 
Apocalyptic 22 (40%) 35 (12%) 
Totals 497 (40%) 932 (20%) 
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Corpus CPC Only With A and add 
Narrative 44 (5%) 75 (2%) 
Paul 10 = (4%) 20 8©(3%) 
General Lit. 6 (11%) 12. (5%) 
Apocalyptic 2 (1%) 3 (1%) 
Totals 62 (5%) 110 = (3%) 


The complement may be fronted (CP) or may follow the predicator (PC) and 
may occur with adjuncts (A) and addressee (add) or without. In primary 
clauses, there is a clear tendency for the predicator to be located before 
its complement in most of the corpora examined. The pattern is partially 
codified in narrative texts and Revelation and marginally codified in general 
literature (at least when adjuncts are present), but does not seem to be 
significantly codified in Pauline discourse. The marked order in narrative 
and especially Paul, then, is CP. 


(2) Subject-Complement Orders. The following orders reflect the position of 
the complement relative to the subject in New Testament literature: 


Table 6: Subject-Complement Structures in Primary Clauses 


Corpus SC Only With A and add 
Narrative 68 (59%) 140 (68%) 
Paul 57 (55%) 116 (59%) 
General Lit. 24 (63%) 40 (61%) 
Apocalyptic 27 (75%) 58 (81%) 
Totals 176 (60%) 354 (65%) 
Corpus CS Only With A and add 
Narrative 48 (41%) 67 (32%) 
Paul 46 (44%) 78 (40%) 
General Lit. 13. (34%) 25 (38%) 
Apocalyptic 9 (25%) 14. (19%) 
Totals 116 (39%) 184 (34%) 
Corpus CSC Only With A and add 
Narrative o (0%) o §6(0%) 
Paul 1 (1%) 2 (1%) 
General Lit. 1 (3%) 1 (1%) 
Apocalyptic o (0%) o (0%) 
Totals 2 (1%) 3 (1%) 
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These results indicate that in primary clauses the subject tends to be 
fronted in subject-complement constructions, but is only marginally cod- 
ified for some authors when it occurs with adjuncts. As with the group level, 
Revelation has the most fixed pattern, partially codifying SC orders when 
adjuncts/addressees are present. SC orders are probably more codified for 
Paul than the statistics above reveal. 23 of the 46 CS orders in Pauline lit- 
erature appear in 1Corinthians and u of the 23 are found in 1Cor 15:14—48, 
seemingly as part of some sort of localized highlighting strategy (see below). 
It is also interesting that the pattern CSC is for all intents and purposes fully 
codified in the New Testament, only occurring twice in Pauline literature 
(Rom 10:4; Tit 115) and once in 1Peter (4:3). 


(3) Subject-Predicator Orders. The following orders reflect the position of 
the complement relative to the subject in primary clauses within New Tes- 
tament literature: 


Table 7: Subject-Predicator Structures in Primary Clauses 


Corpus SP Only With A and add 
Narrative 169 (58%) 1,216 (59%) 
Paul 35 (66%) 236 (72%) 
General Lit. 17 (71%) 117. (80%) 
Apocalyptic 6 (56%) 107. (57%) 
Totals 227 (41%) 1,676 (61%) 
Corpus PS Only With A and add 
Narrative 123. (42%) 854 (41%) 
Paul 18 (34%) go (28%) 
General Lit. 7 (29%) 48 (20%) 
Apocalyptic 7 (54%) 80 (43%) 
Totals 155 (59%) 1,072 (39%) 


When the subject and predicator are grammaticalized together in primary 
clauses, the subject has a slight tendency to be fronted, especially when 
adjuncts/addressee also occur in the clause—but even here, for the most 
part, the pattern is only marginally codified. The codification of SP patterns 
in narrative are a bit greater than the statistics above reveal. 61 of the 123 
PS only orders are found in John’s Gospel, which is considerably more than 
Matthew (17), Mark (10), Luke (16) and Acts (14). 
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2.2.2. Secondary Clauses 
The orders above can be found in secondary clauses with the Logos search 


tool by simply switching the clause type from primary to secondary. 


(1) Predicator-Complement Orders. The following orders reflect the position 
of the complement relative to the predicator in secondary clauses in New 
Testament literature: 


Table 8: Predicator-Complement Structures in Secondary Clauses 


Corpus PC Only With A and add 
Narrative 53. (21%) 501 (61%) 
Paul 14 (11%) 165 (42%) 
General Lit. 13 (23%) 88 (54%) 
Apocalyptic o (0%) 40 (67%) 
Totals 80 (18%) 794 (55%) 
Corpus CP Only With A and add 
Narrative 181 (71%) 293 (35%) 
Paul 106 (82%) 203. (51%) 
General Lit. 36 (64%) 67 (41%) 
Apocalyptic 14 (93%) 19 (32%) 
Totals 337. (74%) 582 (40%) 
Corpus CSC Only With A and add 
Narrative 20 (8%) 34 = (4%) 
Paul 10 = (7%) 28 = (7%) 
General Lit. 7 (13%) 8 (5%) 
Apocalyptic 1 (7%) 1 (1%) 
Totals 38 = (8%) 71 = (5%) 


In secondary clauses, the complement tends to be located before the predi- 
cator when adjuncts/addressees are not present in all of the New Testament 
corpora examined, ranging from marginal (Narrative, General lit.) to partial 
(Paul, Revelation) codification. When adjuncts are present, this tendency is 
significantly reduced or reversed, indicating that the adjunct may constrain 
orders that only grammaticalize a predicator and complement in secondary 
clauses. 


(2) Subject-Complement Orders. The following orders reflect the position 
of the complement relative to the subject in secondary clauses in New 
Testament literature: 
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Table 9: Subject-Complement Structures in Primary Clauses 

Corpus SC Only With A and add 

Narrative 15 65%) 20 (56%) 

Paul 23 69%) 41 (52%) 

General Lit. 1 33%) 12 (86%) 

Apocalyptic 2 (100%) 3 (60%) 
) ) 


Totals 41 67% 76 «(57% 
Corpus CS Only With A and add 
Narrative 8 35%) 16 (44%) 
Paul 9 27%) 36 (46%) 
General Lit. 2 67%) 2 (14%) 
Apocalyptic o (0%) 2 (40%) 
Totals 19 31%) 56 (42%) 
Corpus CSC Only With A and add 
Narrative ) (0%) o (0%) 
Paul 1 (4%) 1 (2%) 
General Lit. fo) (0%) o (0%) 
Apocalyptic o (0%) o (0%) 
Totals 1 (2%) 1 (1%) 


In narrative, the subject tends to precede its complement in secondary 
clauses where only the subject and complement are grammaticalized. When 
adjuncts are present, this pattern is not as strongly codified. The pattern is 
partially codified in General literature, but only marginally or not signifi- 
cantly so elsewhere, when adjuncts are present. 


(3) Subject-Predicator Orders. The following orders reflect the position of 
the predicator relative to the subject in secondary clauses in New Testament 
literature: 


Table 10: Subject-Predicator Structures in Secondary Clauses 
Corpus SP Only With A and add 
Narrative 28 (70%) 373 (49%) 


Paul 5 (45%) 219 (64%) 
General Lit. 1 (14%) 103. (67%) 
Apocalyptic o (0%) 25 (44%) 
Totals 34 (58%) 720 (55%) 
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Corpus PS Only With A and add 
Narrative 12 (30%) 378 (51%) 
Paul 6 (55%) 122 (36%) 
General Lit. 6 (86%) 51 (33%) 
Apocalyptic o (0%) 32 (54%) 
Totals 24 (42%) 583 (45%) 


In secondary clauses that grammaticalize a subject and complement, the 
subject tends to be located before the complement in exposition (Paul and 
General literature), but less so in narrative and apocalyptic literature, with 
the exception of SP orders without adjuncts in narrative. 


2.2.3. Embedded Clauses 


By definition, embedded clauses are rank shifted to function at a differ- 
ent level on the rank scale. I treat two major types of embedded clauses 
below: participial and infinitive structures. Both structures are rank-shifted 
to function at the word group level. Therefore, in order to account for the 
rank shift, I used the same basic terms for finding the orders above, but I 
switch the clause type to embedded and make a participle the heard term 
of a verb group within the predicator. This illustrates the close intercon- 
nection between the word group and clause ranks. But the treatment of 
rank-shifted structures within this section on clausal syntax is nevertheless 
justified since these structures still function like clauses in many ways, tak- 
ing complements, adjuncts, etc. 


(1) Participial Structures. Participial clauses usually only contain a predica- 
tor and complement, rarely adjuncts and almost never subjects—only two 
S-P only orders appear in participial structures in the entire New Testament 
(Matt 13:6; Acts 18:21). Therefore, only the order of participles relative to their 
complements are treated below. 


Table 11: Embedded Participial Structures 


Corpus PC Only With A and add 
Narrative go2s (87%) 1,240 (88%) 
Paul 210 (78%) 377 (78%) 
General Lit. 123 (74%) 1g0 =: (73%) 
Apocalyptic 94 (100%) 135 (100%) 
Totals 1,329 (85%) 1,942 (85%) 
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Corpus CP Only With A and add 
Narrative 11g. (12%) 157. (11%) 
Paul 58 (21%) 101 = (21%) 
General Lit. 39 = (23%) 66 = (25%) 
Apocalyptic ) (0%) ) (0%) 
Totals 216 = =(14%) 324 = (14%) 
Corpus CPC Only With A and add 
Narrative 5 (1%) 7 (1%) 
Paul 2 (1%) 4 (1%) 
General Lit. 4 (3%) 4 (2%) 
Apocalyptic ) (0%) ) (o%) 
Totals 11 (1%) 15 (1%) 


There is a clear tendency throughout New Testament literature for the 
predicator to precede its complement in embedded participial structures. 
Revelation fully codifies the PC structure in these clauses. In narrative and 
Paul, this order is partially or near partially codified. And while it is evident 
there is a strong tendency for this pattern in General literature as well (73 
and 74% with and without adjuncts); according to the very conservative 
criteria laid out above, this pattern is only marginally codified. 


(2) Infinitival Structures. The infinitive occurs both with the subject and the 
complement: 


Table 12: Embedded Predicate-Complement Infinitival Structures 


Corpus PC Only With A and add 
Narrative 253 (62%) 441 (67%) 
Paul 73. (60%) 119 (57%) 
General Lit. 37. (87%) 55 (76%) 
Apocalyptic 28 (88%) 62 (91%) 
Totals 391 (64%) 677. (67%) 
Corpus CP Only With A and add 
Narrative 139 §©6(34%) 200 (30%) 
Paul 41 (34%) 80 (38%) 
General Lit. 15 (13%) 17 (24%) 
Apocalyptic 4 (12%) 6 (9%) 
Totals 199 (33%) 297 (30%) 
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Corpus CPC Only With A and add 
Narrative 15 (4%) 17. (3%) 
Paul 6 (6%) 9 6(4%) 
General Lit. o §6(0%) o (0%) 
Apocalyptic o (0%) o (0%) 
Totals 21 (3%) 26 = (3%) 


The tendency for infinitival clauses is clearly for the predicator to precede 
the complement. Revelation partially codifies this order. It is also partially 
codified in General literature when intervening adjuncts are not present, 
but still marginally codified when they are. The tendency can be detected 
in New Testament narrative and Paul as well, but to a lesser degree. The 
infinitive may also occur with an explicit subject: 


Table 13: Embedded Subject-Predicator Infinitival Structures 


Corpus SP Only With A and add 
Narrative 22 56%) 152 (85%) 
Paul 11 78%) 23. (52%) 
General Lit. 3 38%) 25 (74%) 
Apocalyptic 2 (100%) 23. (92%) 
Totals 38 59%) 223 (79%) 
Corpus PS Only With A and add 
Narrative 17 44%) 26 (15%) 
Paul 4 22%) 21 (48%) 
General Lit. 5 62%) 9 (26%) 
Apocalyptic o (0%) 2 (8%) 
Totals 26 61%) 58 (21%) 


The tendency is strongly toward the subject preceding the predicator. With- 
out intervening adjuncts, this pattern is fully codified in Revelation and 
partially codified with intervening adjuncts. Interestingly, the presence of 
adjuncts in narrative embedded infinitival SP structures moves the pattern 
from not being significantly codified at all to being partially codified. The 
opposite is true in Pauline literature. The presence of adjuncts results in 
moving SP structures from being almost partially codified to being not sig- 
nificantly codified. 
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3. IMPLICATIONS AND APPLICATIONS 


A number of implications and applications can be drawn from this study. I 
will limit myself to three: Greek grammar and syntax, discourse analysis and 
the exegesis of individual passages. 


3.1. Greek Grammar and Syntax 


The first point to be made is that Greek word order (or, more technically, 
word group structure) and clause structure is far less “free” than many have 
often assumed.“ As Dover's analysis shows, there are a number of words that 
do not seem to come first in the clause, such as elements that do not take the 
initial position (post-positives), do take the initial position (pre-positives) or 
tend to occur at the end of a word group.* At the functional level, specifiers, 
by definition, always precede their head term. But a number of other dis- 
tinct patterns emerge as well. The above evidence indicates that there are a 
several standard structures. However, the comparative analysis of New Tes- 
tament corpora makes it clear that although numerous patterns are evident, 
they vary in their degrees of codification. The evidence indicates that at 
the group level, deictic determinative postmodifiers are at least marginally 
codified in all New Testament literature, but partially codified in narrative 
and Revelation, with Revelation approaching full codification. The Greek of 
the New Testament reflects features of a linear language within this group, 
where a head term has a notable tendency to precede its modifiers. Deter- 
minative numerative modifiers, however, tend to be premodifiers, with the 
exception of Revelation, which does not seem to significantly codify pre- 
or post-head positions for numerative modification. Both attributive epi- 
thet and restrictor modifiers have a distinct tendency to be located in the 
post-head position. It was noted that Revelation nearly fully codifies epi- 
thet (94%) and restrictor postmodifiers (99.75%). Postmodifying restric- 
tors are significantly codified in narrative as well (94%). But interestingly, 
in General literature, epithet postmodifiers are just over partially codified 
(68%). 

The variation in levels of codification in the New Testament seems to 
be due to a number of factors associated with register variation, including 


44 This confirms a number of Porter’s conclusions based upon his study of Philippians. 
Porter, “Word Order,” 200-201. 
45 Dover, Word Order, 12-19. 
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especially change in author, literary type and author-addressee relations, 
but also perhaps due to issues of language formality. It was noted how 
change of author (and book) and other issues of register sometimes resulted 
in higher or lower levels of codification (e.g. for Paul numerative pre- 
modifiers are partially codified [88 %], but not significantly codified at all in 
Revelation [47 %]), but at least in relation to premodifying restrictors there 
appears to be a very general tendency for premodification to occur most in 
New Testament works closer to the literary end of the linguistic spectrum. 
Revelation is the only book that is written in something close to vulgar Greek 
(although it is certainly not as vulgar as much of the papyri). It only has 
one restrictor premodifier: év Leow TOV Avyvidy Suotov vidv avOpwmov Evde- 
Svpevov todyony ual mepteCwopevov TMod¢ Tots pactots Cwwny ypucdv (Rev 1:13). 
The relator (év pécw THv AvYvIV) premodifies its head term (vidv). There- 
fore, in terms of strictly qualifier relations in the broader functional category 
of attributive restrictor modifiers, post-head non-determinative qualifiers 
are fully codified in the book of Revelation. It is even more interesting that 
premodifying restrictors do not occur at all in 1 or 2John (postmodifica- 
tion is fully codified here too) and within the narrative genre, John’s Gospel 
(3.5%) is second in infrequency only to Mark (2%)—both of which reflect 
a more vulgar form of Greek. Not surprisingly, Luke uses restrictor premod- 
ifiers more than any of the other evangelists (5%), and in Acts (8%) they 
occur over twice as many times as they do in the non-Lukan evangelists. 
Paul’s letters and Hebrews, which are written in a non-literary form of Greek 
with some distinct literary elements (though Hebrews is more literary than 
Pauline literature), use postmodifiers on average a bit more than what is 
found in narrative and the Johanine general letters. 1 Peter, some of the more 
literary Greek in the New Testament, has the highest occurrence of premod- 
ifying restrictors in the New Testament (19%). 

Similar observations can be made at the clause level: there seem to be 
several standard patterns, but they vary in levels of codification accord- 
ing discourse type, register and authorship variation. In primary clauses, 
the predicate tends to precede its complement, being partially codified 
in narrative (81%) and apocalyptic (87%) literature, but only marginally 
codified in New Testament exposition. Similarly, in primary clauses that 
grammaticalize a subject and a complement, the subject has a distinct ten- 
dency to be placed first in the clause, but the pattern is only partially cod- 
ified in Revelation (81%). With the exception of Revelation, which does 
not significantly codify a particular S-P order, when the subject and pred- 
icate occur together the subject-initial structure is marginally codified, only 
being partially codified in General literature (80%). In secondary clauses 
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with a predicator and a complement, the initial complement structure is 
marginally codified throughout the New Testament and partially codified 
in Pauline literature (82%) and Revelation (93%), but intervening adjuncts 
can reduce or reverse this tendency. There is a noticeable tendency for a 
subject to precede its complement when both elements are present in sec- 
ondary clauses, but when adjuncts intervene this tendency is significantly 
weakened or strengthened—the results vary for different authors and lit- 
erary types. Interestingly, subject initial constructions in S-P structures are 
only significantly codified in narrative without adjuncts (70%; 49 % with- 
out adjuncts) and only in Paul (64%; 45% without adjuncts) and General 
literature (67%; 14% without adjuncts) with adjuncts. In embedded par- 
ticipial structures, there is a strong tendency for the predicate to precede its 
complement. The order is marginally codified in Paul (78%) and General 
literature (73%), partially codified in narrative (88%) and fully codified in 
Revelation (100 %). Similarly, in embedded infinitival clauses, the predicate 
tends to precede its complement: 57 % of the time in Paul, 67 % of the time in 
narrative, 76% of the time in General literature and 91% of the time in Rev- 
elation. In S-P embedded infinitival clauses, the SP order is strongly codified 
in every corpus (Narrative: 85%; General literature: 74%; apocalyptic: 92% 
[100% without adjuncts]), but Paul (52%). Perhaps what is most interest- 
ing is that both at the word group and clause levels, when there is a distinct 
syntactic tendency, Revelation almost inevitably strongly codifies that pat- 
tern. This deserves further exploration. Therefore, while stable patterns can 
clearly be observed in various word group and clause types, the degree of 
codification seems dependent on a number of issues related to register and 
genre variation. 

The issue codification has significant implications for a second issue: the 
determination of marked and unmarked syntactic patterns. A structure is 
syntactically marked relative to the degree of codification for the unmarked 
order. If the underlying unmarked structure is significantly codified then 
the marked order will be able to clearly support foregrounding through the 
inverting of the codified order, but if it is only marginally or not signifi- 
cantly codified then the pragmatic impact of the structure will be greatly 
reduced. Based upon the above analysis, which indicates that levels of codi- 
fication vary according to register, the degree to which a structure is marked 
will be largely constrained by the individual discourse or (perhaps) corpus. 
For example, Revelation strongly codifies its unmarked syntactic structures 
whereas underlying unmarked structures might not be as significantly cod- 
ified in Paul. Therefore, a syntactic pattern that is extremely prominent in 
Revelation might have substantially less pragmatic impact in Paul. In future 
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analysis, therefore, predications concerning unmarked word group and con- 
stituent order should be relativized according to author and other factors 
related to register. 

A third grammatical issue—in many ways related to the second point— 
that these results have relevance for is the notion of a basic or unmarked 
Greek word order, often discussed in the standard grammars. The standard 
view is VSO (PSC in functional terminology),*° but, as noted above, numer- 
ous Greek clauses lack one or more of the these elements so that this order 
can hardly be said to be “basic” or “normal.” Moreover, when the subject 
and complement occur together in primary clauses, the tendency is for the 
subject to precede its predicate. In secondary clauses, the results are varied 
according to author and the presence of adjuncts. In embedded infinitival 
clauses there is a strong tendency for the subject to precede the predica- 
tor as well, with the exception of Paul who only slightly favors this order. 
So empirical data gathered from across the New Testament strongly discon- 
firms VSO as the basic or unmarked Greek word order in the New Testament, 
even when these constituents are analyzed together. 

Fourth, the above analysis shows that more work needs to be done explor- 
ing how adjuncts (and to a much lesser degree addressees) impact and 
constrain syntactic patterns in secondary and embedded clauses. Although 
adjuncts, since they are non-obligatory, do not seem to function in the clause 
in the same way that the other constituents do, the empirical data above 
does seem to indicate that they may influence the fronting of clausal con- 
stituents and that such factors may be relative to author and/or discourse 


type. 


3.2. Discourse Analysis 


A second set of implications that can be drawn from this study revolves 
around discourse analysis. Discourse analysis explores text according to 
various levels of language—discourse, episode, paragraph, clause complex, 
clause, word group and word—emphasizing their interrelation and multi- 
factoral contribution to the production of a mental representation of the 
text to the reader/hearer. It analyzes the way that the lexicogrammatical sys- 
tem is used to structure text and information flow. As noted in the section 
on methodology, many of the lower level components of language are said 
to have an initial positional element that introduces or carries the topic and 


46 E.g. BDF, § 467. 
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a second element that expands upon it. A useful tool in discourse analysis 
analyzes linear structures in terms of information flow using the terminol- 
ogy of theme/rheme (the initial and subsequent word group elements in 
the clause) and topic/comment (a primary clause and its hypotactic depen- 
dants), already introduced. The results displayed above push this analysis 
forward through gaining a clearer understanding of how syntactic clausal 
constituents work with the functional pragmatic categories of discourse 
analysis. 

Based upon the data gathered above, marked and unmarked clause struc- 
ture seems to be based upon the two fairly stable elements of the Greek 
clause: the subject and the predicate. The subject-initial structure provides 
the basis for the marked word order in the Greek of the New Testament fora 
number of reasons. To begin with, expression of the subject with (usually) a 
full noun phrase is an exophoric category that can then be resumed through 
the use of anaphora, whether through encoding in the finite verb form, the 
use of demonstratives, personal pronouns, etc. Since there are numerous 
non-explicit ways of encoding the subject, the use of an explicit or gram- 
maticalized subject reveals the author’s intention to bring attention to the 
participant or process in the subject slot structure. The explicit subject may 
be used to introduce a new participant, to mark a topic shift, to disambiguate 
between discourse referents or to bring attention to a particular discourse 
referent.” It is not surprising, therefore, that the subject is usually in the 
theme position within the clause throughout the New Testament, indicating 
its typical function to introduce the theme and then employing the predi- 
cate or, less often, the complement to comment upon it in some way. For 
example, in Matt 3:10 78y dé y d&Eivy meds THY PiCav Tay Sévdpwv xeitau, Ady is 
an adjunct and y &&ivy is the subject introducing the new topic (the ax) with 
xettot commenting upon its state and tav devdpwv (another adjunct) adding 
further details. The subject can also be positioned in the rheme of the clause, 
as an explication of the theme, but in this position it seems to decrease 
in prominence relative to the word group element in the theme position. 
The predicate-initial structure provides the basis for the unmarked clause 
structure, also consistently occurring in the theme position of P-C struc- 
tures. The finite predicator is able to carry the subject in the theme position 
through monolectic encoding, with the complement in the rheme posi- 
tion, commenting and expanding upon the idea expressed by the predicate. 


47 Cf. Porter, “Word Order,” 194-195. 
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The fronted complement or the complement in the theme position is statis- 
tically least frequent and is especially marked in narrative, placing promi- 
nence upon the semantic content of the complement relative to the predi- 
cate. 


3.3. Exegesis of Individual Passages 


In order to illustrate the implications of this study for broader questions of 
exegesis, it will be helpful to briefly examine some of the standard commen- 
taries’ discussions of the nature of syntax, clause structure and word order 
in their treatment of individual passages. Unfortunately, commentators are 
rarely ever clear on their criteria for deriving emphatic word orders so it is 
hard to judge the results from a methodological standpoint, but analysis of 
a few key passages will be instructive. As an initial example, Hagner points 
to B. Matthews comment that in Matt 12:2 ¢v caBBdtw is in the “emphatic 
position” because it is last in the clause,*® but adjuncts are neither promi- 
nent nor emphatic in the clause structure and the above analysis seems to 
indicate that as a constituent moves toward the end of the clause (into the 
rheme position), it is less prominent. Another example is found in James 
Dunn's Romans commentary. He claims that in Rom 8:35 (tig nud xwpt- 
gel ATO THS &yamNs TOD Xptcto}) emphasis is placed upon huds by the word 
order.® ‘Huds is the complement in this structure and is not fronted. The 
patterns in the New Testament observed above indicate that the subject is 
the marked constituent in this clause. Lincoln, however, notices that the 
word group in Eph 2:8 206 16 6pov is in the emphatic position.®° According 
to the functional analysis above 9¢00 is an attributive restrictor premodi- 
fier. In Paul, restrictor premodifiers are only used 12% of the time, so this 
structure is quite marked, emphasizing the semantic content of the quali- 
fier (God) rather than the head term (the gift). As a final example, O’Brien 
says that in Colossians 2:10 that the “word order” of the structure xal éoté év 
avtT@ TeTANPwWLEvot “draw[s] attention to the motif of incorporation—it is in 
union with Christ alone that they possess this fullness already.” Yet accord- 
ing to the patterns of markedness examined above, there is nothing marked 
or emphatic about this clause. It is a predicator with a complement in a pri- 
mary clause with an embedded predicator and an adjunct. The PC order is 


48 Donald A. Hagner, Matthew 1-13 (WBC 33a; Dallas: Word, 1993), 327. 

49 James D.G. Dunn, Romans 1-9 (WBC 38a; Dallas: Word, 1988), 504. 

50 Andrew T. Lincoln, Ephesians (WBC 42; Dallas: Word, 1990), 112. 

51 Peter T. O’Brien, Colossians, Philemon (WBC 44; Dallas: Word, 1982), 113. 
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the standard unmarked clause structure so it is unclear exegetically how the 
word order here draws attention to the motif ofincorporation. Other factors 
may draw attention to this motif, but clearly not word order. Clearly, there 
is some disagreement over what exactly constitutes marked word order in 
Greek and hopefully, with the OpenText.org syntactic annotation of the New 
Testament and the ability to search these database in Libronix 3.0 and other 
platforms, we will be able to push forward this discussion. 


4. CONCLUSIONS 


One of the most immediate and obvious applications of the OpenText.org 
syntactically annotated databases is to the question of word order. Part of 
the reason that opinions have been so divergent on this issue is because 
previously there has been no empirical method for testing word order vari- 
ations across the New Testament and the necessary computer-readable 
resources were not available. With the introduction of the OpenText.org 
syntactic databases and the search tool in Logos 3.0 this is now possible. 
This chapter has sought to take some of the initiatory steps in that direction. 
Having examined several functional syntactic structures at the word group 
and clause levels, it seems that a number of fairly standard patterns can 
be identified across the New Testament, but that levels of codification vary 
from author to author and from book to book according to register varia- 
tion. This has significant implications for markedness determinations since 
we cannot guarantee that particular orders are equally marked throughout 
the entire New Testament as many have assumed. The orders detected also 
cohere nicely with theme and rheme categories borrowed from discourse 
analysis and the apparent lack of clarity on issues of word order among some 
commentators show the need for such a study. Although much remains to 
be done, hopefully this chapter will go some way toward clearing the ground 
for future research. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE IMPERFECT TENSE IN MARK’S GOSPEL 


Rodney J. Decker 


1. INTRODUCTION! 


As an entrée to discuss the function of the imperfect tense in Mark’s Gospel, 
I begin with one specific instance related to that tense. It is commonplace 
in grammatical discussions (whether in grammars, commentaries, or mono- 
graphs) to categorize each of the tenses as being of various “kinds.” Thus we 
have labels for the various tenses such as constative, ingressive, consumma- 
tive, gnomic, epistolary, proleptic, dramatic progressive, inceptive, iterative, 
customary, tendential, etc. These labels are traditionally applied to the tense 
itself, e.g. “inceptive imperfect.” 


2. INCEPTIVE IMPERFECTS IN MARK’S GOSPEL 


The table below shows 34 proposed inceptive imperfects in Mark based on 
ten common translations.” The number of inceptive imperfects reflected 
range from one (ESV) to fifteen (ISV), with NLT, NASB, and HCSB clustered 
at the high end close behind the ISV. That the list of translations with a 
high frequency of inceptive translations ranges from the very functional 
NLT to the very formal NASB suggests that this is not an issue of translation 
philosophy, at least in terms of the formal/functional spectrum. 


! This essay was originally presented at the Biblical Greek Language and Linguistics 
Section of the Society of Biblical Literature Annual Meeting, Nov. 2009, New Orleans. 

2 The table was compiled by searching for instances of the English phrase “began to 
...” (and variations) and comparing it to the Greek text translated. If the text contained an 
imperfect verb form, but not an instance of épyw (on which see later in the chapter), it 
was assumed that the translators understood the imperfect as an inceptive imperfect. The 
selection of these 10 translations is purely pragmatic: they are the English translations that 
I have most readily available in searchable form. Though not exhaustive, it reflects a fair 
sample of the translations in more common use. I did not include minor historic translations 
of mostly antiquarian interest despite their availability in all the Bible software (since they are 
in the public domain). I have also not included KJV since it never uses inceptive translations 
for contexts with imperfect verb forms (at least in Mark). 
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Ref Imperfect Verb NASB ESV NRSV HCSB NET NIV ISV NLT NAB NJB 


113  dtmxdvovv x 


1:21 éd1dacxKev x x x x x x x 


1:31 dSimKovet x x x x x x 


213 edtdaoxev x 


3:6 ed{douv x x x 


3:23 Aevev x x 


4:2 edldaoxev x 


4:10 YEWTWV x 


510 TopendtAct x 


5:42 Teplemctet x x x x x 


6:41 edidou ¥ 


7:35 eAdret x x x 


8:6 2dtdov x 


816 dtedoyiovto x x x 


8:29 Enypwta x 


9:4 Houv cvMarodvtes x 


gu énypwtwv x 


9:20 exvAteto x 


9:30 TapeTopevovto x x 


9:33 EMNEwWTA x x 


lou édtdacKev x x 


10:2 émypwTwv x 


10:52 yxodovbet x x 


ui17 edtdaoxev x x x x 


uai8 edytovv x x 


1:31 dteAoyiovto x 


12:35 EAeyev x 


14:5 éveBoldvto x 


iq eOytet x x x x 


14:35 TeocybxeTo x x 


x 


14:57 epevdopaotvpovv 


14:70 EAeyov x 


14:72 ExAatev x x 


15:3 KATH YOPOUV x x 


34 ~=— (totals) 13 1 5 14 6 5 5 u 4 8 


NASB ESV NRSV HCSB NET NIV ISV NLT NAB NJB 
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What is interesting about these data is that very few of the ten translations 
agree on which verb forms are to be understood as inceptive in nature. Not 
one reference is taken to be inceptive in all the sample translations. There 
are only three instances in which half or more of the translations agree. 
These include the following: 7 agreements on 1:21, éd{5aoxev; 6 agreements 
on 1:31, diyxdvet; and 5 agreements on 5:42, meptemctet. This surely suggests 
that something is rotten, not in Denmark, but in grammar! Or more accu- 
rately, in the grammars (and the commentaries and the translations). 

It was this observation that initially stimulated my interest in the ques- 
tion of the function of the imperfect tense-form. If there was this much 
disagreement on what seems to be a relatively simple matter, perhaps there 
was a more fundamental issue involved that has not been adequately con- 
sidered. 


3. FUNCTION OF IMPERFECT VERB FORMS IN MARK’S GOSPEL 


Are there other ways in which various tense-forms might be understood in 
narrative? Is the category of Aktionsart the only way to treat such questions? 
Is it possible to discuss the use of various tense-forms apart from a compul- 
sion to label each one with a particular Aktionsart value? Although I believe 
that Aktionsart questions are legitimate in that they raise valid exegetical 
questions regarding the nature of the statements made in various contexts, I 
would propose that such questions are not the most appropriate as the first 
or primary questions to be asked. In the remainder of the chapter, I would 
like to consider an alternate means of assessment. 

Discussions of relatively recent vintage have raised a variety of issues 
related to what we understand to be the meaning of the Greek tenses. 
Several of these need to be explored briefly before turning in more detail 
to the text of Mark. 

The most significant of the recent discussions has been the debate regard- 
ing verbal aspect. Although long brewing among the grammarians of the 
late 19th and early 20th centuries, the impetus for much of the current 
work is probably to be traced to the work of K.L. McKay whose published 
works began to appear in the 1960s.° The two most significant works are the 


3 KL. McKay, “The Use of the Ancient Greek Perfect Down to the End of the Second 
Century,” BICS 12 (1965): 1-21; “Syntax in Exegesis,’ TynBul 23 (1972): 39-57; “Further Remarks 
on the ‘Historical’ Present and Other Phenomena,” Foundations of Language 1 (1974):247-251; 
Greek Grammar for Students: A Concise Grammar of Classical Attic with Special Reference to 
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published dissertations of Buist Fanning and Stanley Porter (the disserta- 
tions were both submitted in 1987 at the universities of Oxford and Sheffield, 
respectively). The “Porter-Fanning Debate” at SBL 1992 served to accentuate 
the significance of their work.° Although there are some crucial disagree- 
ments between these two and they have somewhat different emphases, they 
are in essential agreement on most major matters of importance.° In light of 
these two works, verbal aspect may be defined as “the semantic category 
by which a speaker or writer grammaticalizes a view of the situation by the 
selection of a particular verb form in the verbal system.” This is in contrast 
to Aktionsart, “a description of the actional features ascribed to the verbal 
referent as to the way in which it happens or exists.” 


4. FUNCTIONAL PROPOSALS BASED ON VERBAL ASPECT 


Porter has suggested that verbal aspect not only grammaticalizes a particu- 
lar view of the situation, but that aspect also functions at the discourse level.® 
In typical historical narrative, the aorist carries the narrative, the present 
and imperfect introduce significant characters or noteworthy descriptions, 
and the perfect is reserved for very well defined points of special interest. 


Aspect in the Verb (Canberra: Australian National University, 1977); “On the Perfect and Other 
Aspects in Non-Literary Papyri,’ BICS 27 (1980): 23-49; “On the Perfect and Other Aspects 
in New Testament Greek,’ NovT 23 (1981): 289-329; “Repeated Action, the Potential and 
Reality in Ancient Greek,’ Antichthon 15 (1981): 36—46; “Aspect in Imperatival Constructions 
in New Testament Greek,’ NovT 27 (1985): 201-226; “Aspects of the Imperative in Ancient 
Greek,” Antichthon 20 (1986): 41-58; “Aspectual Usage in Timeless Contexts in Ancient Greek,” 
in A. Rijksbaron, H.A. Mulder, and G.C. Wakker, eds., In the Footsteps of Raphael Kiihner 
(Amsterdam: J.C. Gieben, 1988), 193-208; “Time and Aspect in New Testament Greek,” NovT 
34 (1992): 209-228; A New Syntax of the Verb in New Testament Greek (SBG 5; New York: Peter 
Lang, 1994). 

4 Buist M. Fanning, Verbal Aspect in New Testament Greek, Oxford Theological Mono- 
graphs (Oxford: Clarendon, 1990) and Stanley E. Porter, Verbal Aspect in the Greek of the New 
Testament, with Reference to Tense and Mood (SBG 1; New York: Peter Lang, 1989). 

5 The written papers from the debate, one each by Fanning and Porter and responses 
from Moisés Silva and Daryl Schmidt along with an introduction by D.A. Carson, may be 
found in Stanley E. Porter and D.A. Carson, eds., Biblical Greek Language and Linguistics: Open 
Questions in Current Research (JSNTSup 80; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1993). 

6 For an assessment of one of the areas of disagreement, the grammaticalization of time 
in the indicative, see Rodney J. Decker, Temporal Deixis of the Greek Verb in the Gospel of Mark 
with Reference to Verbal Aspect (SBG 10; New York: Peter Lang, 2001). 

7 Both definitions from Decker, Temporal Deixis, 26. 

8 Fanning also acknowledges this function, though he has not developed it extensively 
(Verbal Aspect, summary on 77). 
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ASPECT . | background (Aorist) 
——— defined (Present) 


foreground ———» 
well-defined, frontground (Perfect) 


The aorist which carries the narrative “backbone” (as Porter describes 
it elsewhere®) sketches the major events in a story. As this is worked out 
in Mark, within this narrative framework of events, the tenses used typ- 
ically shift to the present for dialog. One of the means available to the 
narrator for indicating crucial events, statements, or facts is the use of the 
perfect form. How the imperfect fits into this model will be considered 
below. 

Fanning also recognizes this function, though viewing it as a secondary 
function of aspect. In his words, “the primary aspectual values (e.g. perfec- 
tive and imperfective) serve in a secondary way to reflect the prominence of 
events recorded in a narrative, with perfective verbs used of the foreground 
events and imperfective verbs used of the background ones.” Although 
the terms fore-/background" seem reversed from Porter's explanation, the 
meaning is the same.” 


° Stanley Porter, Idioms of the Greek New Testament (2nd ed.; Sheffield: Sheffield Aca- 
demic Press, 1994), 302-303; see also 22-23. 

10 Fanning, Verbal Aspect, 75. A later discussion of this “narrative-sequencing” includes 
the imperfect: “As a means of showing prominence, the aorist can be used to narrate the 
main or ‘foreground’ events, while the imperfect or present is used to record subsidiary or 
‘background’ ones’ (191). 

11 Fanning (and Campbell) follow Hopper’s terminology; see Paul J. Hopper, “Aspect 
and Foregrounding in Discourse,” in Talmy Givoén, ed., Discourse and Syntax (Syntax and 
Semantics 12; New York: Academic Press, 1979), 213-242, here 213. 

!2 There is no standard for this terminology. Not only do Porter and Fanning differ, but 
Campbell supplements the Hopper/Fanning terms with two additional terms (see table 
below). 


Porter Hopper/Fanning Campbell 
Aorist Background Foreground Foreground/Mainline 
Present Foreground Background Background/Offline 
Imperfect Foreground Background Background/Offline 


In narrative I tend to use more functional terms and refer to storyline (aorist), foreground 
(present), and offline (imperfect). (Technically the present is offline in the sense of “off 
the storyline,” but since it tends to be used for more prominent statements, foreground 
is appropriate.) The crucial point is not the particular terms used, but the function and 
meaning. In this regard there is general consensus. 
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Campbell has more recently developed these proposals regarding the nar- 
rative function of aspect in two volumes.® Though differing on some key 
questions," his treatment of the imperfect helps to flesh out the sugges- 
tions proffered by Porter and Fanning. The difference between the present 
and imperfect, according to Campbell, is that of proximity and remoteness.* 
These are not physical categories, but are a metaphorical means of describ- 
ing the relative importance of events recounted by a narrator. Both tense- 
forms express imperfective aspect, but they function differently in narra- 
tive. The present is generally used for statements in discourse proper.'® Con- 
versely, the imperfect is often used primarily (though not exclusively) in nar- 
rative proper for information that is offthe main story line, but which is help- 
ful background information, explanation, or the like. Both of these forms 
are used within the over-arching mainline of narrative proper in which the 
aorist predominates. All of these functions are pragmatic, so there are excep- 
tions and variations, but the general pattern seems fairly clear. As it relates 
specifically to the imperfect, Campbell explains its functions as follows: 


The opposition between perfective and imperfective aspects enables narra- 
tives to operate in a nuanced way. If, by creating a perfective context, an 
author is able to relate events in quick succession, s/he is able to provide 
related material with use of an imperfective context. This related material 
may be supplemental information that explains why certain events are taking 
place, what a particular character may be thinking or how they are motivated, 
or other types of information that provide the reader with a wider under- 
standing than simply that these events took place.” 


13 Constantine Campbell, Verbal Aspect, the Indicative Mood, and Narrative (SBG 13; New 
York: Peter Lang, 2007), and idem, Verbal Aspect and Non-Indicative Verbs (SBG 15; New York: 
Peter Lang, 2008). He has also published a simplified introduction to verbal aspect, Basics of 
Verbal Aspect in Biblical Greek (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 2008). 

14 Campbell’s major differences from Porter are two: first, he defines the future tense-form 
as carrying perfective aspect, and second, he rejects stative aspect, proposing instead that 
the perfect and pluperfect are imperfective in aspect (Verbal Aspect, the Indicative Mood, 
and Narrative, future, 127-160; perfect, 161-21; pluperfect, 213-237). Interestingly, however, 
despite the resulting four forms of imperfective aspect in his system (present, imperfect, 
perfect, and pluperfect), it still functions almost identically to Porter's three-aspect system 
at the narrative level; the explanations offered sound nearly identical. His view of the future 
tense-form may be viable, but I am skeptical of making the perfect and pluperfect into 
imperfective forms. 

15 Porter suggested nonremote and remote as the distinction; Campbell argues for two 
positive values. 

16 Campbell distinguishes between narrative proper (the “skeletal storyline and supple- 
mental information”) and discourse proper (“direct discourse, indirect discourse, and ... 
authorial discourse”). See his Verbal Aspect, the Indicative Mood, and Narrative, 3-4. 

17 Tbid., 91. 
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The primary purpose of Campbell’s book is to demonstrate that each of 
the aspects has an identifiable function in narrative. Indeed, the “various 
strands of discourse not only shape narrative texts, but provide the macro- 
structure in which verbal aspect functions.”® As such his analysis of Luke’s 
Gospel, supplemented with six other written sources (mostly Koine),® high- 
lights these functions on a statistical basis, documenting a very high per- 
centage of conformity of the “predictable patterns” that he proposes.” 

If the suggestions noted above are valid, then we should be able to exam- 
ine a specific corpus in some detail as regards a specific tense form and 
document its function(s). Campbell’s work has sketched this sort of anal- 
ysis in broad terms using selected examples from several corpora. What I 
propose is a more detailed study of a limited portion of text as a means of 
testing and possibly refining our description of the pragmatic function of 
the imperfect tense-form in narrative. 


4.1. Catalog of Imperfect Functions in Mark 1-8 


The following data summarize an inductive analysis of all the imperfect verb 
forms in Mark 1-8.” Examination of these verbs in their contexts suggests 
that they can be placed, on the basis of their function, into two major 


18 Tbid., 240. 

19 The additional portions selected are the Gospel of John, Life of Aesop, “Story of Cal- 
lirhoe” (book 1), selected narrative sections of the Oxyrhynchus papyri, Thucydides (Attic, 41 
chapters from “Peloponnesian War”), and an Attic speech by Lysias (“Against Eratosthenes”). 

20 His statistical results average 88% conformity to his predicted patterns (the range is 
74-100 %), which for pragmatic considerations, appears to be adequate to clearly establish 
the dominant patterns of usage. 

21 My analysis did not begin with a proposed list (such as the tentative listing in Campbell 
which was cited above), attempting to categorize each use. Rather an inductive approach 
through the first eight chapters of Mark proceeded statement-by-statement, with recur- 
sive revisions as similarities appeared in the data. The listings are not exclusive since some 
instances serve multiple functions. The limitation to the first half of Mark’s Gospel is very 
pragmatic (in the nontechnical sense). Since this is only an essay and not a thesis or disserta- 
tion, and since time is limited, a smaller corpus was necessary. It also happens to be the case 
that my work on the Mark volume for the Baylor Handbook on the Greek New Testament 
series is only complete through Mark 8. I have not included forms of eit in this discussion, 
primarily because there is not yet sufficient agreement on how this unique verb fits into 
the aspect system. There are at least three approaches. Porter judges citi to be “aspectually 
vague” (Verbal Aspect, 441-447); Millhouse suggests that ciui indicates neither “the presence 
or absence of aspect” (i.e. aspectually vague), but that it does indicate remoteness (“Use of 
the Imperfect Verb Form in the New Testament” [unpublished MA thesis, Trinity Evangelical 
Divinity School, 1999], 9); or Campbell’s position that cit is fully aspectual (imperfective) 
and remote (Verbal Aspect, the Indicative Mood, and Narrative, 27-28). 
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categories. A large number of imperfects in this portion of Mark introduce 
direct discourse; the remainder convey offline material.” 


4.1.1. Introduce Direct Discourse 


There are 39 instances in Mark 1-8 in which an imperfect verb introduces 
direct discourse.’ Verbs so used are StaotéMw, 8:15; EMEPWTAW, 8:23, 27, 29; 
EpwTdw, 5:93 8:5; enptdoow, 1:7; xpdCw, 3:1; and A€yw, 2:24, 27; 3:21, 22, 23, 30; 
4:2b, 9, 11, 21, 24, 26, 30, 41; 5:8, 28, 30, 31; 6:4, 10, 14, 15, 16, 18, 35; 7:9, 14, 20, 27; 
8:21, 24. 

This function is not the exclusive (or even primary) domain of the imper- 
fect since both aorist and present forms may be used for the same purpose.” 
As to why the imperfect is so used, that is a more difficult question. There 
appears to be a general pattern when Aéyw is involved, though with some 
exceptions. In most of the instances in the present passage in which direct 
discourse is introduced with an imperfect of A¢yw, the content of the state- 
ment cited is of a general nature. It is rarely a specific statement by a single 
individual. In this situation it is most commonly the case that the imperfect 
verb is plural, referencing the “statement” of the group.” Since groups rarely 
recite in unison, such statements are typically general summaries of the gist 
of what the group was saying rather than a specific, exact quotation of what 
one individual said. 


2 The listing given here leaves only a few forms unexplained. Three instances occur within 
direct discourse: 4:5 (etyev), 8 bis (25t80v, 2pepev). This appears to bea rare use of the imperfect. 
The two imperfect forms in 4:8 (é6/50u xapnov dvaBaivovta xat adfovoneva wat epepev) are 
unusual for several reasons. First, they occur in parallel with two previous aorist forms. 
Second, two adverbial present participles followed by an imperfect indicative is unusual. 
Sucha pattern occurs nowhere else in the New Testament, but the same construction is found 
in Ps 34:14 and 4Macc 11:18. In Ps 34 all three verbal forms refer to the same time and event, 
but in 4 Macc 11 the temporal pattern is the same as found in Mark: two participles describing 
sequential events preceding the imperfect. 

?3 Tn 10 instances in Mark 1-8 an imperfect verb form is used in a reference to someone 
saying something, but the content of the statement is not given: diddcxw, 1:21; 2:13b; Epwtdw, 
4:10; 7:26; Emepwtdw, 3:12; 7:17; AWAEW, 2:2; TAPAKAAEW, 5:10, 18; Meocedyopert, 1:35. All of these 
fit in one of the other functional categories, usually as an explanation or a “scene setting” 
statement. There are also at least 14 instances of indirect discourse in Mark 1-8: 2:1; 3:9; 5:29, 
30, 43; 6:8, 27, 45, 49, 55, 56; 8:7, 16, 22. These are normally introduced with aorist forms (8 
of 14). There are only 3 imperfects, two of which are in a summary section (6:55, 56; see 
elsewhere in this chapter). The instance in 8:16 is probably best understood as an explanation. 

24 For comparative purposes, in Mark 1, direct discourse is introduced with a finite aorist 
form 4 times, a finite present 4 times, a present participle 3 times, but only once with an 
imperfect (1:7). Aorist: vv. 11, 17, 23, 25; present: vv. 37, 38, 41, 44; present participle: vv. 15, 27, 40. 

25 Imperfect verbs reflecting a general summary by a group (all ZAeyov): 2:24; 3:21, 22, 30; 
4:41; 5:31; 6:14, 35. 
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3:22, Kal of ypopportets of amd ‘IepogoAv- And the scribes who came down from 
pov xataBaveres éAeyov bt1 BeeACeBovd Exet Jerusalem said, “He has Beelzebul,” and 
xal ott ev TH KpYovTt TOV Satpoviwy éxBaA- “By the ruler of the demons he casts out 
Agt TH Saovic., demons.” 


The comments of of ypaypatets (plural subject), are given in two summary 
statements introduced with the imperfect éAcyov. They represent the gist of 
the scribes’ opinions. 

Another common situation is the use of the imperfect in explanatory 
statements, direct discourse that is typically introduced with yap (or some- 
times étt) plus A¢yw.”° These statements are offline, not part of the events 
that form the narrative storyline. 


5:8, édeyev yap adta: 2EeAbe t6 mvebua td For he had said to him, “Come out of the 
axadaptov éx Tod avOowmov. man, you unclean spirit!” 


This explanatory statement comes following the demoniac falling at Jesus’ 
feet and crying out in a loud voice. Mark’s y&p clause with the imperfect 
éAeyev introduces the direct discourse statement that explains the reason 
for the man’s actions: Jesus had previously commanded the demon to leave. 

Some such imperfects may reflect the nature of the statement or the gen- 
eralized context of the statement. This could include reference to parabolic 
teaching, either a single parable (e.g. 3:21, €v napaPodais éAeyev adtois) or an 
entire series as in chapter 4 (all 4 parables are introduced with an imper- 
fect,”’ 4:2, 21, 26, 30). The imperfect verb may also refer to a general teaching 
session to a large group in which a general summary of Jesus’ teaching is 
recorded (e.g. 7:14, TpocKxarecdLevos TAAL TOV dyAov édeyev adtotc). 

These suggestions leave some instances unexplained. In 7:20 éAeyev dé tt 
resumes a statement that had been interrupted by an editorial comment 
at the end of v. 19% that had previously been introduced with a present 


26 Imperfect verbs in explanatory statements: 3:21; 5:8, 28; 6:18 (all y&e); 3:30 (St). This 
category can overlap with the preceding. 

27 An interesting contrast is the explanation of the first parable that is introduced with a 
present. 

28 The phrase xabapifwv ndvta tk Bowuata (“cleansing all foods”) describes AEyet (v. 18), 
not cic tov dpedpdva exropedetat (“goes into the latrine”), the immediately preceding phrase 
in the text. For the participle (xaSapi@wv) to modify “going out” (éxnoped_etat), it would have 
to be neuter. The subject of exmopevetat is the default, built-in pronoun, “it’—the antecedent 
of which is m&v 76 2&w6ev [neuter] in v. 18c. Since the participle xa8ap{Cwv is masculine, it can 
only agree with the subject of A¢yet (18a), the default “he’—the antecedent of which is Jesus. 
It is the recognition of these grammatical considerations that justifies classing the phrase 
xadapiZwv mevto te Bowpata as an editorial comment rather than as part of Jesus’ statement. 
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(Agyet, v.18). A “resumptive” function may be a valid explanation, but since 
this is the only such instance in Mark 1-8, a resumptive category cannot be 
based on a single example.” Other imperfects of A¢yw that introduce specific 
statements rather than general ones that remain unexplained include 2:27; 
5:303 6:4, 10; 7:9, 27; 8:21, 24. Also not listed here are imperfects of verbs other 
than Aéyw which introduce direct discourse. Some of these may be used in 
the imperfect due to lexical nuances or conventional usage.®? Others may 
be used due to overlap with some of the functions listed below.* No further 
explanations are offered here, though this deserves additional study. 


4.1.2. Offline Information 


The second major functional category of imperfect verbs is to provide offline 
information. Although all the instances in the following categories are simi- 
lar in that regard, there are some logical groupings within the larger category. 


Explain Events 

About 30 imperfect verbs are used in Mark 1-8 in explanations of various 
events: 1:22; 3:4, 6, 21, 30; 4:10, 37; 5:8, (107), 13, 20, 28, 40; 6:2, 3, 7, 18, 18 (3x), 
20 a, b, 31, 51; 7:17, (267), 37; 8:16. These statements do not tell the reader what 
happens next; they do not advance the storyline in the narrative. They serve 
rather to explain what has just been recorded. Some, but not all, of these are 
explicitly introduced with yap or dt, but most are linked only with xa. The 
following are samples of the sort of explanation provided. 


1:22, al éenAjocovto énl tH diSoyxf adtob (the reaction to Jesus’ teaching) 
3:21,  éAeyov yap tt £&Eoty (why Jesus’ family wanted to seize him) 

3:30, ott éAsyov- mvedpuc &xdSaptov éyet (why Jesus spoke of blasphemy) 
5:20, al mé&vtes eSaduavor (the result of the previous action) 

6:18, eAeyev yao 6 “Iwdwys¢ TH “Howdy ott ... (the cause for John’s arrest) 
6:31, yap... Kal odd payetv edxatpour (the basis for preceding command) 


?9 Tt would be useful to examine a larger swath of narrative texts to determine if imperfect 
verbs are used elsewhere in similar situations. 

30 E.g. gpwté&w is always imperfect in Mark (that is not the case elsewhere in the New 
Testament), though it occurs only three times; émepwtcw is usually (15 of 25) imperfect in 
Mark. 

31 Eg. xecw in 3:1 not only introduces direct discourse, but also occurs in a summary 
section with three other imperfect forms. 

82 This may be related to Mark’s paratactic style which uses fewer subordinating conjunc- 
tions than might normally be expected. See my discussion of this in “Markan Idiolect in the 
Study of the Greek of the New Testament,” elsewhere in this volume. 
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4.1.3. Setting the Scene 


Other imperfects serve to set the scene for events which follow: 1:21, 22, 35; 
2:2, 13, 15 bis, 16; 3:2, 22, 32; 4:10; 5:3 bis, 4, 24 bis; 7:24. These descriptions are 
analogous to a host preparing for a party: the punch is on the table, hors 
d’ oeuvres are warming in the oven, the playlist is selected on the iPod, etc., 
and then the party begins. Notice how the three imperfects function in the 
opening verses of Mark 5. These statements are not the point of the pericope, 
but they are helpful in understanding the context in which the events take 


place. 


51-6, Kal HAGov cig tO mépav tH¢ Pardoons 
alg Thy xwpav TOV Tepacyvev. nal EEeAOdv- 
tos abtod Ex Tod MAolov evOdc UnyvtyEV 
avTa Ex TOV EVYyLElwv d&vOpwOg Ev TVvEd- 
pat dxabdetwp, %S¢ THY xatolenow etyev ev 
ToIg UVa, Kal OvdE cAdCEL OdnETI OVSEIS 
eddvato adtov Shoat 41d TO adTOV TOAAG- 
ug medals Kai dAvcEoW SedeoOa xal Ste- 
ondabat bn’ adtod tag dAvcEtS xa TAS TE- 
Sag avvtetpipbat, xal obdeic tayuev adtov 
Saprcrcout Sxai Sik mavtTOs vuxTds Kal HuE- 
pas év tolg puypactw xat év tots Spectw Hv 
xpatwv xai xataxdntwy eautov AtBorcs. Sai 
iSwv Tov "Incodv dd paxpddev ESpapev xa 
TpOTEKUvY GEV AUTO. 


They came‘ to the other side of the lake, 
to the country of the Gerasenes. ?And 
when he got out of the boat, immedi- 
ately there met“ him a man out of the 
tombs with an unclean spirit >;who had 
his dwelling in the tombs; and no one 
was able to restrain him any more, not 
even with a chain; ‘for he had often been 
restrained with shackles and chains, but 
the chains he wrenched apart, and the 
shackles he broke in pieces; and no one 
was able to subdue him. °Night and day 
among the tombs and on the hills he 
was always crying out and cutting him- 
self with stones. °When he saw Jesus from 


a distance, he ran‘ and fell down“ before 
him. 


The main storyline verbs are aorist: HA8ov, dryVvtYCEV, ESpapev xal TPOTEXVVY- 
ev (they came, he met him, he ran and fell down). The imperfects function 
to describe the desperate condition of the man who met Jesus: 6¢ thy xatot- 
xnow elev év Tots pvjaow ... ovdels Edbvato adtov Shoat... obdels tryvev adtOv 
Sapdoat (who had his dwelling in the tombs ... no one was able to restrain 
him ... no one was able to subdue him). Understanding these background 
details set the stage so that the reader can properly assess the events which 
follow. 


33 The larger pericope of Mark 5:1-20, containing nine imperfect verbs, is interesting to 
compare with the synoptic parallels. Luke 8:26—39 has six imperfect forms, of which three 
are exact parallels to Mark’s usage, one summarizes two imperfects in Mark, two of Mark’s 
imperfects are aorists in Luke, two imperfect statements are omitted altogether, and one 
aorist in Mark is an imperfect in Luke. By contrast, Matthew 8:28—34 has only one imperfect 
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4.1.4. Background Details 


Another grouping includes uses that provide miscellaneous background 
details. This is similar to the preceding group except that these do not 
function to set the scene at the beginning of a pericope, but may occur 
anywhere within it.** Such details are found in about a dozen verses: 1:30 
bis; 2:4, 13 bis; 5:32, 42; 6:20¢, d, 41, 48; 7:35; 8:6, 7, 14, 25. (Perhaps 4:2a and 


8:32 belong here also.) Three examples illustrate this function well. 


5:42, xal ev0dc¢ dvéoty TO xopdctov xal mEpt- 
EMQTEL. 

7:35) Yvotyynoav adtod at dxoat, xal eAvOy 
6 deapds THS YAwooys adtod xal EAdAe dp- 
8ac¢. 

8:25, emebyxev Tas xElpag Ent tods dpbad- 
povs avtod, xat SeBAc ev xal dmexateoty 
nal évéBAenev MAavyac drovtc. 


Immediately the little girl got up and 
walked. 

His ears were opened and the bond of his 
tongue was loosed and he spoke clearly. 


He placed his hands on his eyes and he 
opened his eyes and he was healed and 
saw everything clearly. 


In all three instances the action described by the imperfect is “unnecessary.” 
The point of the previous statements is clear without this added detail. The 
reader assumes that (1) if a little girl who had been pronounced dead got 
up, that she would be able to walk, (2) ifa mute is healed, that he can speak 
intelligibly, and (3) ifa blind man’s sight is miraculously restored, that he can 
indeed see clearly. Although structurally parallel with the preceding verbs in 
each case (all of which are aorist, storyline verbs), the imperfect appears to 
be selected due to the supplemental nature of the description.* 


Summary Sections 
Other imperfects serve as summary* statements and are often found in 
summary sections which include a string of imperfect verb forms:* 1:5 (2x), 


form. Fanning suggests that Luke’s use of the imperfect has “the same effect” as Mark, whereas 
Matthew has only “the bare story” (Verbal Aspect, 191). 

34 Some references in both groups might also be explainable in the other grouping. The 
difference is not particularly significant since the function is similar. Some which occur near 
the beginning of a pericope are placed in this group since they seem more transitional and 
do not set the scene for the major events to follow (e.g. 2:13). 

35 Fanning briefly notes this function, observing that “here the imperfect usually occurs 
singly in a series of aorists, and it relates parenthetical or explanatory information supple- 
menting the main narrative given by the aorists” (Verbal Aspect, 248). 

36 “Summary” in this context does not refer to a summary of a preceding narrative, but 
rather to a synopsis of a series of events that are not described in detail. 

37 A string of imperfects (3 or more), at least in this portion, is always an indication of a 
summary section. 
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1:32, 34, 453 3:11 (4x), 125 4:33-34 (4x); 6:5, 6, 13 (3x), 19-20 (7x), 55, 56 (4x). 
Note the following examples. In the first example the use of tov is another 


pointer to a summary section.** 


31-12, Kal Td mvebmata TH dxcBapto, 
StaV adTOV EGEwpouy, MpogEMIMTOV ADT al 
Expalov Aéyovtes Sti od el 6 vidg Tod Ge0d. 
Pyat MoMAa emetiua adtois tva py adtov 
PAVEPOV TOITWOLV. 

4:33-34, Kat toradtog napaBorats moMats 
eAdAet adtots tov Adyov xalwso HOdvavto 
anovelv: *ywpig dé mapaBoAys obu eAdAer 
avtots, xat’ iStav dé tots iStorg padytats 
éméAvev TcvTa. 

6:19-20, y S& ‘Howdiac evefyev adt@ nal 
HoeAEv abtov droxtetvat, Kal ov% HOdvaTo- 
206 yao ‘Hpwodns époBetro tov Iwdvvnyy, el- 
Sag adtov dvdpa Sixcuov xal crytov, xal cuv- 
ETHEL ADTOV, Kal dxovas abTOD TOMA H76- 
pet, Kal NSEws avTOD Hxover. 


The unclean spirits, whenever they saw 
him, fell before him and cried out, “You 
are the son of God.” "He rebuked them 
sternly that they should not make him 
known. 

With many such parables he was speak- 
ing the message to them as they were able 
to understand, “but he did not speak to 
them without parables, but he explained 
everything privately to his own disciples. 
And so Herodias had a grudge against 
him and wanted to kill him, but she was 
not able [to kill him], ?°for Herod feared 
John, because he knew that he was a 
righteous and holy man, so he was pro- 
tecting him, and when he heard him, he 


was greatly perplexed, but gladly listened 
to him. 


These summaries often occur at the end of sections and sketch the general 
situation at the time or the results of the previous events. Thus 4:33-34 
serves as the summary ofJesus’ ministry and occurs at the end of the lengthy 
series of parables in 41-32. Likewise 6:19—20 summarizes the reason why 
John was in prison and his relationship with both Herod and Herodias.* 
There are often other specific items in the context which reinforce this 
summary sense. For example, in Mark 6:55-56 there is not only a string of 
five imperfect forms, but there are also two dv constructions. 


6:53-56, Kal Stamepkoavtes emt tyv yijv Having crossed over, they landed at 
AAov elg Tewyoapét xal rpocwpylcOnoav. Gennesaret and tied up the boat. **When 
Syl 2EeAOdvtwv adtav ex tod mAolov ev6d¢ Jesus and the disciples got out of the boat 


38 This is the only instance of Stav with an imperfect in the New Testament, but see LXX: 
Gen 38:9; Num 21:9; 1Sam 17:34; Ps 19:7; AF: Hermas 83:4. With an imperfective verb, dtav is 
“whenever” (otherwise always with present tense verbs). More frequently étav is used with 
an aorist subjunctive and is simply “when.” 

39 Fanning describes this function as a “customary imperfect” that “relate[s] generalized, 
usually multiple occurrences” which tend to be “less vivid than the aorist .... One gets the 
impression that a great deal takes place in the general time-frame which is narrated, but the 
narrative is less direct and immediate than with aorists” (247-248). 
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emtyvovtes adtov meptedpayov SAnv Thy 
xapav éxeivyy nat Hokavto emt tots xouBdt- 
TOIg TOUS KaKAS EXOVTAS TMEPLEPELV STtOv 
Hxovov tl Eottv. Sxat zou dv elcemopedeto 
gig Kwpag H El¢ MOAEIG H Eig dypous, ev 
tals ryopaics eriPecay tods dobevodvtas xal 
TrapexcdAouy avtov tva xdv tod xpaonedov 
tod ination avtod d&pwvtat xal door dy 


RODNEY J. DECKER 


people recognized him at once “and ran 
about all that area and began to carry 
the sick on pallets [to the place] where 
they heard that he was. “Wherever he 
went—in villages or towns or hamlets— 
they placed the sick in the marketplaces 
and entreated him that they might touch 
the fringe of his garment, and whoever 


Hpavro abtod eow@lovto. touched him was healed. 


Fanning’s summary at this point notes the “shift in 6:55 from specific nar- 
rative with mainly aorist verbs to generalized summary with 5 customary 
imperfects, and 2 occurrences of &v to supplement the generalized sense.””” 


Qualifying or Restricting General References 

The imperfect also occurs in relative or correlative statements which qualify 
or otherwise restrict more general references or which are components of 
larger constructions. The 8 instances in Mark 1-8 are 3:8, 10, 13; 4:5; 6:55; 7:25, 
36 bis. By their nature, relative or correlative statements are subordinate, 
explanatory ideas, so it is not surprising to find offline material in such a 
context. One example is adequate.” 


3:10, ToMAods yap eCepdnevoev, Wate émt- for he had healed many so that as many 


, 9, nO, », yy . : . 
Tinte adt@ tva adtod &pwvtat sco: etyov as had sickness were pushing toward 
pdottyas. him in order to touch him. 


In this instance the imperfect is not part of the kernel of the sentence, func- 
tioning rather as part of a substantival constituent, the entire correlative 
clause functioning as the subject of &pwvtau. 


Summary 
If the overall thrust of this analysis is correct, then the imperfect appears to 
be used in two somewhat different (though occasionally overlapping) ways 
in Mark1—8. On the one hand it introduces direct discourse, and on the other 
hand the imperfect records offline information. 

These seem somewhat at odds since direct discourse would not normally 
be considered offline material. The most common uses in introducing direct 
discourse do seem to involve more general statements (e.g. summarized 


40 Fanning, Verbal Aspect, 248. 
41 No particular tense is necessary with either relatives or correlatives; usage in Mark is 
diverse in this regard. 
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statements of groups), but there is a significant minority ofinstances that are 
not amenable to this sort of explanation. All of them use éAcyev to introduce 
specific statements by Jesus. 

Though a few of these might be explained as concluding, summary state- 
ments (e.g. 2:27; 8:21), most appear no different from statements introduced 
with an aorist or present (elev, Agvet). In 6:10 the only direct statement in 
the pericope, Jesus’ instructions to his disciples, is introduced with an imper- 
fect. This is surely not explanatory information in any sense; it appears to 
be the main point. Likewise 7:27—-29 records Jesus’ conversation with the 
Syrophonecian woman. The first statement (Jesus’ stated objection) is intro- 
duced with an imperfect, the second (the woman’s counter plea) follows an 
aorist/present dnexpi8y xai A€vet, and the third (Jesus’ concession) comes 
with an aorist. This seems to be an unusual pattern. To argue, as Levin- 
sohn does, that unexpected forms such as this indicate “added implicatures” 
seems strained and results in emphases at odds with the context.” Nor is 
Runge’s suggestion helpful here. He proposes that “imperfect forms of A¢yw 
are characteristically used either to introduce an initial speech that is more 
of a monologue than a dialogue, or to record the responses of multiple 
groups to one thing.”* This may be true in some instances, but it does not fit 
this example in Mark 7. 

Though I would like to propose a simple solution for these sorts of data, at 
this point I am more inclined to describe the general pattern and acknowl- 
edge that I simply do not know why some examples do not fit the usual 
pattern. 

As for the second category of usage, the evidence is much more consis- 
tent. Here all the uses cataloged do appear to relate to offline information 
of various sorts. These are not the sort of statements that deserve special 
attention. There is no emphasis here, no deliberate attempts by the writer 
to focus the reader’s attention on some particularly important detail in his 
narrative. 


5. IMPLICATIONS 


I would suggest two possible implications of this study, one in regard to 
translation, the other with regard to how we use the tenses in exegesis. 


#2 Levinsohn illustrates his suggestion with a similar statement in John 8:31 (Discourse 
Features in New Testament Greek [2nd ed.; Dallas: SIL, 2000], 175). 
43 Discourse Grammar of the Greek New Testament (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 2010), 126. 
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5.1. Translation 


We have traditionally taught our students to translate imperfect verbs as 
past progressives in English: “Avov, I was loosing.” I am not so sure that 
is helpful. Although there is a pedagogical advantage of simplicity, it may 
well start the student off on the wrong foot, assuming that this is what 
the imperfect means. What ought to be asked, however, is if the imperfect 
functions the same way in Greek as the past progressive does in English. Is 
the primary significance of a Greek imperfect tense-form past time with 
progressive Aktionsart? Although it may well be appropriate to use our 
default translation in some, perhaps even many instances, if the imperfect 
functions different from the English past progressive, we should be more 
sensitive to how the receptor language expresses similar functions. In many 
cases a “simple” rather than progressive translation is more suitable. The use 
of the -ing forms may well suggest the wrong point to an English-only reader. 
If Mark, e.g. is using the imperfect because he is introducing a background 
explanation or to report a simple statement in the past, then “he said” may 
be preferable to “he was saying.”“ 

One example will suffice to illustrate my point. In 5:8, €Aeyev would be 
more suitably represented in English as “he had said to him” (e.g. NRSV). 
The more commonly used, “For he was saying to him, ‘Come out of the man, 
you unclean spirit!” (ESV, cf. NASB), suggests to some that Jesus has made 
this demand repeatedly, but thus far unsuccessfully, showing (at least to 
one commentator) “how difficult a case he is dealing with.” This need not 
be explained as the use of the imperfect for the pluperfect,” but simply a 
different function in two languages. 


44 T have done this in many of the examples cited earlier in the chapter. 

45 See also RSV, NIV, NET, HCSB, and William Lane, The Gospel of Mark (NICNT; Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1974), 184. Wallace translates “for he had said to him’ and explains that 
“the imperfect is referring back to a previous statement that is only implicit in the context” 
(Greek Grammar beyond the Basics [Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1996], 549). 

46 Robert Gundry, Mark (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1993), 250, see also 9. Gundry, of course, 
bases this on the Greek imperfect, not on the English translation, but in any case it over-reads 
the grammar to base such a conclusion on the tense-form. 

47 So Vincent Taylor, The Gospel According to St. Mark (2nd ed.; New York: Macmillan, 
1966; reprint, Grand Rapids: Baker, 1981), 281 (“he had been saying”); Robert Guelich, Mark 
1-8:26 (WBC 344A; Dallas: Word, 1989), 272 n.f; C.E.B. Cranfield, The Gospel According to St. 
Mark (and ed.; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1977), 178. If an English pluperfect 
is intended, that is not objectionable, though apt to be misunderstood. (Robert Stein, Mark 
[BECNT; Grand Rapids: Baker, 2008], 254, phrases it this way.) 
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5.2. Exegesis 


A second implication of this study relates more directly to exegesis. My 
introductory illustration related to the use of what has been called the 
inceptive imperfect. What I would suggest briefly is that although such 
Aktionsart statements are valid considerations (though of the statement 
rather than of the tense-form), these are at times over-emphasized. Rather 
than thinking first or primarily of such categories in exegesis, we ought to 
look at a broader picture. 

Fanning has argued that the narrative structuring function of the aspects 
should be treated as secondary to the basic aspect values.** If by that we 
mean that semantic meaning is more fundamental than pragmatic function, 
I would agree. But perhaps the more important consideration is at the 
functional, pragmatic level. What is more important there? 


— The semantic values grammaticalized in individual words? 

— The Aktionsart of specific words as used in particular statements (i.e. 
the pragmatic classification of various verbs)? 

— The narrative function of the tense-forms in the pericope or the narra- 
tive as a whole? 

— The meaning of the larger verbal context, including not only factors 
affecting a verb’s Aktionsart value, but of the proposition as a whole? 


If we follow a minimalist approach to interpretation—by which I mean 
attributing the least value to the smallest elements of language and a rel- 
atively larger value to contextual considerations*—then perhaps the list I 
have just suggested is ranked in an appropriate, ascending order. We start 
with the smallest pieces—the semantics of the tense-form (i.e. aspect and 
the other semantic values grammaticalized at that level such as person, 
number, etc.)—but then begin to build toward the larger frames of ref- 
erence. In ascending order, that would then move to Aktionsart, which 
requires more than a single word to determine the pragmatic value. From 
there broader considerations of the pericope as a whole come into focus, 
including such factors as the narrative structuring function of aspect. Even- 
tually we reach the broader level of the entire discourse. 


48 Fanning, Verbal Aspect, 72, 75, 77- 

49 Grammatical minimalism is to be contrasted with grammatical maximalism—the 
“golden nugget” approach. The differences here are relative. Minimalism does not argue that 
there is no value to the smaller elements, only that these are less significant than the larger, 
contextual elements. Without the small elements there would be no context! 
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6. CONCLUSION 


The most significant consideration for our present purpose is where the 
functions of the tense-forms fit. I would suggest that they should carry 
greater weight and receive greater attention than we have given them in 
the past. What we need to develop more carefully is a description of how 
the various forms function. The suggestions in this chapter regarding the 
narrative function of the imperfect are but one part of the entire picture, and 
one of the smaller parts at that. What we should not do is over-emphasize 
or over-exegete these smaller pieces. 


A COMPARISON OF THE USAGES OF 
ATAQMI AND AIAQMI COMPOUNDS IN 
THE SEPTUAGINT AND NEW TESTAMENT 


Paul Danove 


This article resolves the occurrences of didwut and its thirteen compounds in 
the Septuagint and New Testament into eight usages and compares the dis- 
tribution and frequency of these usages. The introductory discussion devel- 
ops the semantic and syntactic criteria for identifying verbal usages and 
the distinguishing grammatical characteristics of dtSwut and its compounds. 
The discussion then investigates each usage sequentially. These investiga- 
tions identify the semantic, syntactic, and lexical properties of all occur- 
rences of each verb with the usage, clarify potential interpretive difficulties, 
propose procedures for developing “working” translations that accommo- 
date the interpretive constraints of the verbs with the usage, and compare 
the relative frequency of each usage and distribution of verbal complements 
in the LXX and New Testament. The concluding discussion identifies pat- 
terns in the distribution of usages and highlights the interpretation and 
translation of two realizations of complements that occur with multiple 
usages. 


1. PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 


This discussion develops the procedure for identifying verbal usages, spec- 
ifies the distinguishing grammatical characteristics of diSwut and its com- 
pounds with all usages, and clarifies the implications of these characteristics 
for interpretation. 


1.1. Identifying Verbal Usages 


The study identifies as a verbal usage all occurrences in which dt8wut and 
its compounds require completion by the same arguments with the same 
semantic and syntactic functions. For example, in the following occur- 
rences, didwyt and d&nodtSwpt require completion by three arguments that 
function as a semantic Agent (the entity that actively instigates an action 
and/or is the ultimate cause of a change in another entity), Theme (the 
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entity moving from one place to another), and Goal (the literal or figurative 
entity towards which something moves). These arguments are associated 
respectively with the verbs’ syntactic first complement (the subject when 
the verbs have active or middle forms), second complement (the typical sub- 
ject when the verbs have passive forms), and third complement (the atypical 
subject when the verbs have passive forms): 


I (Agent) have given a thousand two-drachma coins (Theme) to your brother 
(Goal) 


SEdwxe YiALA SiSpaypa tH ddehp@ cov (Gen 20:16) 


I (Agent) will pay back everything (Theme) to you (Goal) 
TavTA aTOSWoW Col (Matt 18:26) 


This study groups all occurrences of 5{Swyt and its compounds with these 
linked semantic and syntactic properties into the usage, Transference to 
a Goal. The discussion transforms all passivized verbs into their correlate 
active forms and analyzes them accordingly. 

The occurrences of the verbs in the LXX and New Testament resolve into 
eight distinct usages. With each usage, the verbs require completion by three 
arguments. With seven of the usages, the first complement functions as an 
Agent. Thus, these usages diverge according to the semantic and syntactic 
properties of the second and third arguments. With some usages, the second 
and/or third arguments may remain unrealized as complements. When the 
context does not specify the exact semantic content of an unrealized com- 
plement, it is an indefinite null complement (INC).? The verbs impose on 
their indefinite null second complements a semantic content derived from 
the meaning of the verb itself. For example, the indefinite null second com- 
plement of diSwyt has the interpretation, “a gift,” and that of dnodidwyt, “a 
payment.” When the context specifies the semantic content of an unreal- 
ized complement, it is a definite null complement (DNC); and the correct 


! These and following definitions of semantic functions are taken from John I. Saeed, 
Semantics (Oxford: Blackwell, 1997), 139-171, and Paul L. Danove, Linguistics and Exegesis in 
the Gospel of Mark: Applications of a Case Frame Analysis and Lexicon (JSNTSup 218; SNTG 10; 
Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 2002), 31-45. 

? This study uses the texts of Septuaginta (ed. Alfred Rahlfs; 2 vols.; Stuttgart: Deutsche 
Bibelgesellschaft, 1935), and UBSGNT?. 

3 Indefinite null complements receive consideration in Bruce Fraser and John R. Ross, 
“Idioms and Unspecified N[oun] P[hrase] Deletion,’ Linguistic Inquiry 1 (1970): 264-265, and 
Ivan Sag and Jorge Hankamer, “Toward a Theory of Anaphoric Processing,” Linguistics and 
Philosophy 7 (1984): 325-345. 
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grammatical interpretation of the verb requires the retrieval of its semantic 
content from the context.’ The interpretation of indefinite null third com- 
plements receives consideration in the discussion of the usage with which 
it may occur. 


1.2. The Grammatical Characteristics of dt6wpt and Its Compounds 


AiSwt and its compounds consistently exhibit four grammatical character- 
istics, which this discussion develops in relation to the illustrative examples 
from Gen 20:16 and Matt 18:26. 

Characteristic #1 is that the verbs require completion by an entity under- 
going a change. In Gen 20:16 and Matt 18:26, this entity undergoes a change 
in locale and functions as a Theme. 

Characteristic #2 is that, when the context offers no explicit countervail- 
ing information, Greek (and English) grammar interprets the Agent entity 
as the Benefactive (the ultimate entity for which an action is performed or 
for which, literally or figuratively, something happens or exists) of the entity 
undergoing a change. Since the contexts of Gen 20:16 and Matt 18:26 offer no 
explicit countervailing information, the interpretations are that Abimelech 
has given his coins and that the slave will pay back everything from his pos- 
sessions. For emphasis or clarity in potentially ambiguous contexts, Greek 
(English) may realize this Benefactive by a genitive case (possessive case or 
“of”) noun phrase, as in the following statement: 


But Abraham gave all his possessions to Isaac his son 


eowxev dé ABoaap mevta Ta Odkpyovta adtod Iowex TH vIa adtod (Gen 25:5) 


Characteristic #3 is that the verbs license a Benefactive that specifies the 
entity for which the action itself occurs. This Benefactive is a required 
argument with two usages and a non-required adjunct with the remaining 
six usages. Most frequently this Benefactive remains a null complement, and 
its content is retrieved from the context. The following discussions specify 
for each usage the rules for retrieving the Benefactive of the action itself. 
As the discussion of Transference to a Goal will indicate, the Benefactive 
of the action itself in the two previous examples is identical to the Goal: 
Abimelech’s action in Gen 20:16 is for Abraham; and the slave’s action in 


4 Definite null complements receive consideration in Anita Mittwoch, “Idioms and 
Unspecified N[oun] P[hrase] Deletion,” Linguistic Inquiry 2 (1971): 255-259, Peter Matthews, 
Syntax (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1981), 125-126, and D,J. Allerton, Valency and 
the English Verb (New York: Academic Press, 1982), 34, 68-70. 
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Matt 18:26 is for the king. That is, although the actions ultimately may benefit 
Abimelech and the slave, Abraham and the king are the grammatically 
emphasized beneficiaries of the action within their clauses. 

Characteristic #4 is that the verbs impose the interpretation that the 
Benefactive of the action itself becomes Benefactive of the entity undergo- 
ing a change. As a consequence, the entity undergoing a change has two 
Benefactives, the first is identical to the Agent or contextually specified 
entity (characteristic #2) and the second is identical to the Benefactive of the 
action itself (characteristic #4). The nature of the relationship between these 
two Benefactives depends on the conditions that characterize the action. If 
there are no conditions, the action may accomplish a complete transfer of 
the Benefactive relationship from one entity to the other. This is the case in 
Gen 20:16, where Abimelech’s action has made his coins Abraham’s coins, 
and in Matt 18:26, where the slave’s action will make everything originally 
belonging to the king the king’s once again. In these examples, Abimelech 
and the slave become the historical Benefactives and Abraham and the king 
become the current Benefactives. 

In order to clarify the grammatical constraints on interpretation with 
each usage, the following discussions use a procedure for translation that 
introduces within double brackets, [[ |], the entity that functions as both 
the Benefactive of the action itself (characteristic #3) and the Benefactive of 
the entity undergoing a change (characteristic #4), whenever these are not 
realized as separate verbal complements. The content of the null Benefac- 
tive of the action itself appears immediately after the verb and is introduced 
by “for;” and the content of the entity that becomes Benefactive of the entity 
undergoing a change appears after the entity undergoing a change and is 
introduced by “who/which’” + a form of “become.” The procedure also intro- 
duces within double parentheses, (( )), the content of other null verbal com- 
plements. This procedure produces the following “working” translations for 
the two illustrative examples: 


Ihave given [[for your brother]] a thousand two-drachma coins [[which have 
become your brother’s]] to your brother (Gen 20:16) 


I will pay back [ [for you]] everything [[which will become yours]] to you 
(Matt 18:26) 


1.3. Implications of the Benefactive Relationship 


Just as the Agent that acts on an entity functions as a Benefactive of that 
entity (characteristic #2), the introduction of a Benefactive of an entity 
establishes the grammatical possibility that the Benefactive entity may be 
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attributed with some sway over or capacity to act with respect to that 
entity. The sway or capacity to act generally is circumscribed by cultural, 
legal, ethical, and/or contextual considerations. In the following example, 
didwpt first makes the Goal entity the Benefactive of the Theme and then 
licenses an adjunct in which the former entity acts on the latter entity 
in a contextually circumscribed manner (“eating” as opposed to any other 
action): 

This [is] the bread [[which became yours]] which the Lord gave [[for you]] 

to you to ((you)) eat ((the bread)) 


odto¢ 6 dotos bv ZSwxev xbptog duly payetv (Exod 16:15) 


2. TRANSFERENCE TO A GOAL 


With the Usage of Transference to a Goal, di8wyt and its compounds require 
completion by an Agent, a Theme, and a Goal. The verbs admit to straight- 
forward translation by “give,” either alone or in composition with other 
elements, which occurs with a parallel English usage of Transference to a 
Goal with the four grammatical characteristics of dtSwpt and its compounds. 
Eleven verbs occur with this usage in both the LXX and the New Testament: 
avadidwut (give up, deliver), dvtamodtSwut (give in return, pay back), &m0d{5o- 
at (give in exchange, sell), &nodtSwut (give back, pay back), dtadiswyt (give 
out, distribute), didwut (give), exdisopnat (give, give in marriage [LXX] / give 
use of, lease [New Testament]), émtdidwpt (give, deliver), petadtdwpt (give, 
share), tapadidwpt (give over, hand over), and mpodtdwyt (give in advance). 
Two further verbs occur with this usage only in the LXX: dvt1dtdwut (give 
in return) and éxdidwut (give forth). The English translations that do not 
incorporate “give” do not ensure an interpretation according to the four 
grammatical characteristics of 5idwpt and its compounds. 

In both the LXX and the New Testament, the descriptive rule for retriev- 
ing the content of the Benefactive of the action itself and of the Theme uses 
the semantic feature +animate.® This semantic feature specifies whether 
Greek grammar interprets entities to have an animate or an inanimate refer- 
ent. In general, the determination of the tanimate distinction is straightfor- 
ward. Divine and demonic beings, living human beings and animals, forces 


5 Further discussion of this semantic feature appears in Paul Danove, “Distinguishing 
Goal and Locative Complements of New Testament Verbs of Transference,’ FN 20 (2007): 
65-80. 
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of nature, and natural phenomena are + animate. Also treated as + animate 
are the referents of “idol” (eiSwAov, Ezek 6:13b; 1Cor 12:2) when it designates 
false gods, “name” (évoza) when it functions as a designation for God (Ps 
13:9; Ode 7:43; Sir 39:15; Mal 2:2; Dan 3:34), and “Jerusalem” (Matt 23:37; 
Luke 13:34) when it is attributed with the agentive functions of “stoning” and 
“killing,” All other entities, including dead human beings and animals, body 
parts, places, concepts, and events, are —animate. The +animate distinction 
permits the formulation of the following descriptive rule: with the usage of 
Transference to a Goal, d{Swpt and its compounds make (1) the + animate 
Goal entity the Benefactive of the action and Theme or (2) the + animate 
Benefactive of the —- animate Goal entity the Benefactive of the action and 
Theme. With this usage, all -animate Goal complements require comple- 
tion by a + animate Benefactive: 


(1) For [the] Lord gave [[for you]] to you the city [[which became yours]] 
TIAPESWKEV Yop KUPLOS DUtv THY TOALY (Josh 6:16) 


(2) Give [[for him]] a ring [[which is to become his]] onto his hand 


dote SaxtvAtov sig THY xElpa avTOD (Luke 15:22) 


In Josh 6:16 the action is for you (the Israelites) and has placed the Israelites 
in a Benefactive relationship with the city. In Luke 15:22 the action and ring 
are for the younger son, the referent of the + animate Benefactive of the Goal 
(hand). 


2.1. Transference to a Goal in the LXX 


The +animate distinction clarifies the distribution of thirteen of the fourteen 
observed lexical realizations of Goal complements with this usage. Eight lex- 
ical realizations occur only with the + animate [+an] Goal: the dative case 
(to) noun phrase (N+dat); and the dvd uécov (between), évavtiov (before), 
évwttov (before), xat& with genitive object (against), dmicw (behind), mpd¢ 
(to), and dmepavw (above) prepositional phrases (P/dvd pecov, P/evavtiov, 
P/evwrtov, P/xaté [+ gen], P/dziow, P/mpdc, and P/depdvw). The zig (to, into), 
éw¢ (as far as), xat& with an accusative object (against), pd (before), 0x6 
(under) prepositional phrases (P/eis, P/éws, P/xat& [+ acc], P/med, P/d76) 
occur only with the — animate [—an] Goal. Only the ézi (onto, upon) preposi- 
tional phrase with an accusative object (P/emi [+acc]) occurs with both the 
+animate and the —animate [+ an] Goal. The Goal also may be definite and 
null (DNC). This and following discussions note the number of occurrences 
of specific lexical realizations of complements in parentheses, ( ). 
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The N+dat [+an] Goal occurs with nine realizations of the Theme and 
with both definite and indefinite null Theme complements (DNC and INC). 
The most frequent realization with didwt is the accusative case noun phrase 
(N+acc) Theme / N + dat [+an] Goal (1009):° 


® N+acc Theme / N+ dat [+ an] Goal: 8{8wyt (1009), Gen 1:29; 4:12; 9:2, 3} 12:73 13:15, 17; 14:20, 
21; 15:2, 3, 7, 18; 16:3; 17:8, 16; 20:16; 23:4, ga, gb, 11a; 24:7, 32, 35, 36; 25:5, 6, 34; 26:3, 4; 28:4, 13, 
20, 22; 29:19a, 19b, 24, 28, 29; 30:1, 4, 6, 9; 18b, 31a, 31b; 31:9; 34:8, 9, 12b, 14, 16, 21; 35:4, 12a, 12b, 
12¢; 38:9, 14, 16; 38:18a, 26; 39:21; 41:45; 42:25, 27; 43:14, 23, 24; 45:21, 22a, 22b; 46:8, 25; 47:11, 15, 
16, 17, 22a, 22b, 24; 48:4, 9, 22; 49:20; Exod 2:9; 3:21; 4:11; 5:7; 5:10, 13, 16, 18; 6:4, 8a, 8b; 7:9; 10:25; 
11:3; 12:25, 36; 13:5, 11; 16:8, 15, 29a, 29b; 17:2; 20:12; 21:4, 13, 32, 34; 22:6, 9, 16, 28; 24:12; 25:16, 21; 
30:12, 14, 15; 31:18; 32:13; 33:1; 34:16; 36:1, 2; Lev 5:16; 6:10; 7:32, 34, 36; 10:14, 17; 14:34.a; 15:14; 17:11; 
19:20, 23; 22:14; 23:10, 38; 24:19, 20a, 20b; 25:24, 2b, 25, 37a, 37b, 38; 26:4a; 27:9; Num 3:9a, gb, 48, 
51; 5:10; 6:26; 7:5, 6, 7, 8; 8:19; 10:29; 11:13a, 18, 21; 13:2; 14:8, 23; 15:2, 21; 16:14; 17:21; 18:8a, 11, 12a, 
12b, 19, 21, 24, 26, 28; 20:12, 19, 24; 21:16; 22:18; 24:13; 25:12; 26:54, 62; 27:4, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12; 31:30, 41, 
47; 32:5, 7, 9, 29, 32, 33, 40; 33:53; 34:13; 35:2a, 2b, 4, 6a, 6b, 7, 8a; 36:2; Deut 1:8, 13, 20, 25, 36, 39; 
2:54, 5b, ga, 12, 19b, 29; 3:13, 15, 18, 20; 4:1, 21, 38, 40; 5:16, 31; 6:3, 10, 23a, 23b; 7:3, 13, 16; 8:10, 18; 
9:6, 10, 11, 23; 10:4, 11, 18; 11:21, 31; 12:1, 9, 15, 21; 13:2, 13, 18; 14:21; 15:4; 21:17, 23; 22:16; 24:4; 261, 3, 
Q, 10, 12, 13, 15a, 15b; 27:2, 3; 28:1a, 31, 32, 53, 65; 29:3, 7; 30:18; 31:7, 20; 32:3, 49; 33:8; 34:4; Josh 
1:2, 3, 6, 11, 13, 15a, 15D; 2:9; 5:6; 7:19; 9:24; 11:20, 23; 12:6, 7; 13:15; 14:3, 4, 13; 15:13a, 13b, 16, 17, 19a, 
19C, 19d; 16:10 17:4a, 4b; 18:3, 7; 19:49, 50; 21:2, 3, 8, 11, 12, 21, 42a, 42b, 42c, 43a, 43b; 22:4; 23:13; 
24:3, 4, 13, 25, 32, 33; 26:1; Judg 1:12, 13, 15a, 15b, 15¢, 20; 2:1; 3:6; 5:11, 25; 6:9; 8:5, 6, 15, 24; 9:4; 14:12, 
13} 15:2, 6; 16:5; 17:4, 10; 20:7, 36; 21:1, 14, 18a, 18b; Ruth 1:6; 2:18; 3:17; 4:3, 13; 1Sam 1:4, 5, 6a, 6b, 
11a, 17, 27; 2:9, 10, 15, 28; 6:5; 8:6; 9:23a, 23b; 10:4; 15:28; 17:10, 44, 46; 18:8a, 8b, 21, 27; 21:7, 10, 1; 
22:7, 10a, 10b, 13; 25:11, 44; 27:5, 6; 28:17; 30:11, 12; 2Sam 4:8, 10; 9:9; 12:8a, 8b; 18:11; 19:43; 20:21; 
21:6a; 22:36, 41, 48; 24:23; 1 Kgs 2:17, 21, 35C; 3:9, 12, 13, 25, 26, 27a, 27b; 5:9, 14, 20, 21, 23, 24, 25a, 
25b, 26; 8:34, 36b, 40, 56; 9:11, 12, 13; 10:10a, 10b, 13a; 11:11, 13, 18, 19, 31, 35, 36; 12:24¢; 13:7, 8; 15:4; 
17:19, 23; 18:23; 20:2, 2b, 2¢, 3, 6a, 6b, 6c, 7; 21:5; 2 Kgs 5:17a, 22; 8:6, 19; 11:10; 12:15, 16a, 16b; 13:5; 
14:9; 15:19, 20; 18:16, 23a; 19:18; 22:5b, 7, 10; 23:11, 35a; 25:30; 1Chr 2:35; 5:1; 6:40, 41, 42, 49; 16:18, 
28b, 29; 21:5, 22a, 22b; 22:12; 25:5; 28:5, 11, 15, 16, 19; 29:14, 19, 25; 2 Chr 1:7, 10, 12a, 12b; 2:9, 11, 13; 
6:25, 27b; 8:2; 9:9a, gb, 12; 11:23; 13:5; 16:1; 17:5; 20:7; 21:3a, 3b, 7; 23:15; 24:12; 25:9a, gb, 18; 26:8; 
27:53 30:8, 12; 31:14, 19; 32:24, 25, 29, 33; 34:10, 15, 18; 35:8a, 8b; 36:4a; 1Esdr 1:6, 8, 9; 3:5, 9a, gb, 
133 4:22, 55, 56, 60, 62; 5:53; 6:28; 8:4, 6,17, 76, 78a, 78b, 84; 9:8, 54; Ezra 1:2; 3:7; 4:20; 6:8, 9; 7:6a, 
19; 8:36; 9:8a, ga, gb, 11, 12, 13; 10:11; Neh 2:6, 7, 8a, 9; 7:70; 9:8, 13, 15a, 15b, 20b, 22, 27b, 36; 10:30; 
13:25; Esth 1:17 [19], 19; 2:9; 8:2; Jdth 2:7; 9:2; 10:5, 12; 11:15; 12:3; 15:11; 16:19a, 19b; Tob 1:7a, 7b, 8, 
17; 2:14; 3:8; 5:3a, 3b, 15; 6:12, 13, 14, 16; 7:11, 17; 8:6; 9:5a, 5b; 10:2, 10; 12:2, 6; 13:13; 1Macc 1:13; 2:48; 
3:28; 4:32; 5:62; 6:15, 58; 7:38; 8:4, 7a, 8, 26, 28; 10:6, 8, 28, 54a, 54b, 60, 89a, 8gb; 11:9, 10, 12, 37, 
50, 58, 62, 66; 12:4, 25, 43, 45; 14:32; 15:38; 16:19; 2 Macc 1:3; 2:2; 4:30; 7:30; 10:38; 12:11a; 13:14} 15:15; 
3 Macc 1:4; 7:12; 4 Macc 1:12; 2:23; Ps 2:8; 17:36, 41, 48; 20:3, 5, 73 28:11; 36:4; 48:8; 54:7, 23; 59:6, 13; 
60:6; 67:12, 35, 36; 71:18; 77:20, 24, 46a, 66; 84:8; 85:16; 98:7; 103:27; 104:11, 4.4; 105:15; 107:133 110:5, 
6; 113:9, 24; 119:3; 126:2; 131:4; 134:12; 135:25; 143:10; 144:15; 146:9; Ode 2:3; 3:9, 10; 5:12; 9:77; Prov 
1:48 3:34; 12:14; 22:9a; 23:26; 26:8; 28:17; 29:17, 25; 30:8; 31:3, 6, 15; Eccl 1:13b; 2:21, 26a, 26b; 3:10; 
5:18; 6:2; 8:15; 9:9; 10:6; 11:2; Song 6:11; 7:13; 8:11; Job 1:22; 3:20; 7:3; 13:22; 15:19, 20; 32:45 33:53 35:4 73 
36:31; 38:36; 42:10, 11, 15; Wis 3:14; 6:3; 7:7, 17; 9:4; 10:2, 10, 14} 11:4, 7; 12:9, 21; Sir 4:5; 6:37; 7:31; 9:2, 
6; 10:28; 11:33; 13:6; 13:22; 15:20; 17:2, 6, 24, 27; 18:28; 19:17; 23:4; 30:11; 33:20a, 20b; 36:14, 15; 37:21; 
38:6, 12; 43:33; 45:5, 7,17, 20, 21, 26; 46:9; 47:8, 11, 22, 24; 49:5; 50:23; 51:17a, 17b, 22; Sol 16:12; Hos 
2:7, 10, 14, 17; 9:14b, 14¢; 13:10, 1; Amos 4:6; Micah 7:20; Joel 2:23; Zech 3:7; 10:1; Mal 2:2; Isa 7:14; 
8:18; 9:5; 22:21a, 22; 26:12; 29:11, 12; 30:20; 33:16; 35:2; 36:8a; 40:29; 41:27; 42:5, 8, 12; 45:3; 46:13; 
47:6b; 48:11; 50:4; 55:10; 56:5a, 5b; 57:15a, 15b, 18; 58:10; 61:3, 8; 62:8; Jer 3:8, 15, 19; 5:24; 8:10; 9:1; 
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Then the king gave [[for Hiram]] to Hiram twenty cities [[which became 
Hiram’s]] in the land of Galilee 


TOtE EOwxev 6 Bacireds TH Xipcrys elxoot moAEts Ev TH YH TH TaAthate (1 Kgs g:11) 


The N+acc Theme / N+dat [+an] Goal occurs with twelve didSwpt com- 
pounds (191):’ 


Give back [[for the Gentiles]] to the Gentiles the payment [[ which becomes 
the Gentiles’] ] 


avtamodote avtamddopa tots Ebveotw (1Macc 2:68) 


To these may be added the occurrences (48) in which the pronominal 
realization of the Theme is attracted to the case of its genitive (N+ gen) or 
dative (N + dat) antecedent.* 


11:5; 13:16, 20; 15:20; 16:13, 15; 23:39; 24:7; 28:39; 31:9; 34:5, 6; 36:6, 11; 37:3; 39:12, 22, 39; 41:20; 44:21; 
47:5) 0; 49:12; 52:34; Bar 1:12, 20; 2:14, 17, 18, 21, 31; 3:27, 373 4:3; Lam 2:18; 3:30; 5:6; Ezek 2:8; 4:5, 
15; 6:13; 11:15, 17, 19a, 19C; 12:6; 16:19, 33, 34; 17:15; 18:7, 16; 20:11, 12, 15, 25, 42; 26:17; 28:25; 29:19, 
20, 21; 36:26a, 26b, 26c; 37:25; 39:11; 43:19; 44:28, 30; 45:16; 46:16, 17; 47:14, 23; Dan 1:5, 9, 17a, 17b; 
2:16, 21, 23, 373 3:43; 4:27, 31a, 31b, 34; 5:0, 7, 23, 26, 29, 30; 7:4, 6, 12, 14, 22a, 27; 11:17b, 24; 14:22, 
25. 

7 N+acc Theme / N+dat [+an] Goal: dvadidwut (2), 2Macc 13:15; Sir 1:23; avtarodidapt 
(44), Gen 50:15; Lev18:25; Deut 32:6, 41a, 41b, 43a, 43b;1Sam 2.4:18a, 18b; 25:21; 2Sam 19:37; 2 Chr 
32:25; Jdth 7:15; Tob 14:10; 1Macc 2:68; 10:27; 11:53b; Ps 7:5a; 30:24; 34:12; 115:3a; 118:17; 136:8a, 8b; 
Ode 2:6, 41a, 41b, 43a; Prov 19:17; 25:22; Sir 7:28; 30:6; 35:10b, 20; Hos 4:9; 12:15; Joel 4:4a; Zech 
9:12; Isa 59:18; 66:4, 6; Jer 28:6, 24, 56b; avtididwut (1), Ezek 27:15; anodtsopat (13), Gen 25:31, 33; 
37:27, 28, 36; 47:20; Lev 25:14, 27b, 50; Deut 2:28a, 28b; Joel 4:6; am0dtSwut (71), Gen 20:72, 14; 
37:27; 42:28, 34; Exod 22:29; Lev 25:27; 27:20, 24; Num 5:8a, 8b; 8:16; 18:9; 21:29; 31:3; 36:2; Deut 
5:9; 28:31; Judg 17:3a, 3b, 4; 1Sam 6:17; 7:14b; 2Sam 3:14; 1Kgs 21:34; 2Chr 34:16, 28; 1Esdr 8:64; 
Esth 16:17 [8:29]; Tob 2:13, 14; 4:14b; 14:10; 1Macc 9:70, 72} 10:9; 12:17; 14:25; 2 Macc 2:17; 4:38; 
7:23; 14:46; 3Macc 7:22; 4 Macc 6:32; Ps 27:4; 49:14; 50:14; 55:13; 64:2; 65:13; 78:12; 93:23; 115:9; 
Ode 5:12; 6:10; Job 22:27; 24:20; 33:26; 39:12; Wis 10:17; Sir 12:6; 29:6a, 6b; Jonah 2:10; Isa 26:12; 
Jer 22:13; Bar 4:23; Lam 3:64, 65; Dan 4:34, 36; dtadidwut (1), Josh 13:6; éxdisouat (2), Exod 2:21; 
1Macc 10:58; €xd{Swt (5), Lev 21:3; Jdth 2:10; 7:26; 8:11; Dan 2:18; ém1dtdwyt (2), Esth g:11; 2 Mace 
11:15; MeTASISwt (3), Tob 7:10; 2 Macc 1:35; 8:12; mapadidwpt (47), Deut 1:21; 21:10; 23:16; 28:7; 31:5; 
Josh 2:14; 6:16; 7:7; Judg 11:30; 15:12b; 1 Chr 12:18; 1Esdr 2:8a, 8b; 6:17; 8:56, 58, 74; Esth 2:3; 14:11; 
Jdth 8:9, 33; 13:9; Tob 7:13; 1Macc 3:34; 10:6, 9; 11:40; 12:34, 45; 15:21; 2 Macc 10:4; 14:33; 15:15; Ps 
73:19; 87:9; 117:18; 118:121; 139:9; Prov 6:1; Job 2:6; Wis 14:15; Isa 25:5, 7; Bar 4:6; Ezek 25:4; Dan 
13:22; 14:31, and mpodtdwt (1), 2Kgs 6:11. 

8 N+dat Theme / N+ dat [+an] Goal: evtamodidwpt (1), Isa 63:7; SiS (11), Deut 3:19; 16:18; 
19:10, 14; 21:1; 26:11; 28:52; Josh 1:14; Neh 9:35a; Jer 7:7, 14; and N+gen Theme / N+dat [+an] 
Goal: avtamodtdwpt (1), Ps 115:3b; Siswut (35), Deut 11:9, 17b; 16:5; 17:2; 19:2; 20714, 16; 25:15, 19; 
26:2; 28:8, 11; 30:20; Josh 23:23; Ruth 4:12; 1Kgs 8:48; 9:7; 10:13b; 2 Kgs 21:8; 2 Chr 6:31, 38; 7:20a; 
20:11; 33:8; Ezra 7:11; Eccl 5:17; Sol 9:1; Amos 9:15; Jer 24:10; 25:5; 42:15; Bar 2:35; Ezek 16:17, 36; 
36:28. Hereafter, occurrences of the attraction of the relative to the case of its antecedent 
appear under the N+acc realization of the Theme with the notations “dat<a’ (dative from 
antecedent) or “gen<a’” (genitive from antecedent) in brackets, [ ]. 
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The Theme also has two clausal realizations, the 6 (which) relative verb 
phrase (V+ 6) (3) and the ti (what) interrogative verb phrase (V+ tt) (1): 


Please give [[for David]] what your hand finds [[which becomes David’s]] to 
your son David 


g 


dg 51 6 Edv ety y XElLp Tov TH VI gov TH Aautd (aSam 25:8) 


N+gen (6), P/&m6 (14), or P/éx (5) realize the Theme with a partitive sense 
(some of):° 


Give [[for the hungry]] some of your bread [[which becomes the hungry’s]] 
to the hungry and [[for the naked]] some of your clothing [[ which becomes 
the naked’s]] to the naked 


&x Tod dptov gov Sidov mewavtt xal €x TOV tuaTtiwv gov Tot¢ yupvois (Tob 4:16) 


The unrealized Theme is either a definite null complement (107) or an indef- 
inite null complement (42)." English grammar requires that the definite null 
Theme complement in Greek receive realization as a pronoun: 


DNC: Abraham... took bread and a skin of water and gave [[for Hagar]] ((them)) 
[[which became Hagar’s]] to Hagar 


ABpanp ... EAaBev dotous xal doxdv USatog xal Ewxev Aya (Gen 21:14) 


INC: _ Give [[for the pious]] ((a gift)) [[which becomes the pious’s]] to the pious 


dd¢ TH edoeBer™ (Sir 12:4) 


9 V+6 Theme / N+dat [+an] Goal: did5wpu, (2), 1Sam 25:8; Sir 15:17; tapadtdwpt (1), Esth 
213; and V+tt / N+dat [+an]: dtSwyt (1), Tob 5:20. 

10 N+gen Theme / N+dat [+an] Goal: diéwut (5), Gen 30:14; Lev 20:2, 3, 4; Job 31:31; 
petadidwut (1), Bar 6:27; P/dxd / N+dat [+ an]: avtdidwut (1), Dan 1:16; diSwyt (13), Gen 3:12b; 
27:28; Exod 30:33; Lev 22:22; Num 35:8b; Deut 2:9a, 19a; 3:16; 26:14; 28:55; Judg 21:7; Bar 6:9; Dan 
1:12; and P/éx / N+dat [+an]: diSwut (5), 1Sam 30:22; 2 Kgs 5:17b; Tob 4:16; Ps 71:15; Prov 31:31. 

11 DNC Theme / N+ dat [+ an] Goal: avtamodidwpt (22), Judg 1:7; 2 Sam 3:39; 22:21a, 21b; 2 Kgs 
9:26; Ps 7:5b; 17:21a, 21b, 25; 102:10; Ode 2:43b; Job 21:31; Sir 3:31; 17:23; 35:22; 36:20; Hos 12:3; Joel 
2:25; Jer 16:18; 27:29; 28:56a; &modidouct (3),1Sam 6:3b, 4, 8; dnodidwyt (14), Exod 22:25; 23:4; Lev 
25:28; Num 5:7b; Deut 22:1, 2; 23:22; 1Sam 12:3; 2 Chr 6:23; Tob 2:12; 4:14a; Ps 75:12; Sir 29:2; Ezek 
46:17; {Sw (63), Gen 3:6; 18:7; 20:14; 21:14, 27; 23:11b; 24:53; 32:17; 38:8b; Exod 32:24; 35:34; Lev 
23:20b; Num 7:9; 18:6; 31:29; Deut 5:22; 15:14; 18:14; 22:19; 31:9; Josh 13:8a, 24, 29, 31; 22:7a, 7b; Judg 
14:9, 19; 21:22; Ruth 1:9; 4:7, 8;1Sam 8:14, 15; 9:8; 25:27; 2Sam 12:11; 1Kgs 12:24b, 2 4d; 19:21; 20:15; 
2Kgs 4:42, 43b; 10:15; 23:35d; 2 Chr 28:21; 29:6; 31:15; 34:11; 36:4¢, 23;1 Esdr 4:42; 8:18, 19; Ezra 5:14; 
Neh 2:1; Esth 4:8; 6:9; Jdth 7:21; 15:12; Tob 1:13; 3:17; 1Macc 10:32, 36; 13:50; 2 Macc 15:33; Ps 27:4b; 
103:28; Eccl 2:26¢; Sir 12:5b; 35:9; 37:27; Ezek 20:28; éxd{tdwt (1), 2 Kgs 12:12; netad{Swpt (1), Job 
31:17; TapAdtSwpt (3), 1Sam 30:23a; Isa 47:3; Ezek 21:34; and INC / N+dat [+ an]: avtamodtdwpt 
(2), Ps 40:11; 141:8; &nodtdwut (14), Deut 7:10a, 10b; 2Sam 22:21a, 21b 2 Chr 6:23¢; Ps 61:13; Prov 
2412; Job 34:1; Sir 11:26; 33:13; Sol 2:16, 34, 35; 17:8; SiSwput (26), Deut 15:9, 10b; 1Kgs 8:32b, 39; 
2Chr 6:30; Ezra 7:6b; Neh 2:8; Tob 4:17; Ps 20:3; 27:4a; 111:9; Prov 22:16; 28:27; Sir 12:4, 5a, 7; 14:13; 
35:93 37:273 44:23; Sol 5:8; 7:3; Hos 9:14a; Jer 17:10; 39:19; Dan 13:44; emtdidwyt (1), Amos 4:1. 
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The remaining lexical realizations of the + animate Goal are P/dva pecov 
(1), P/evavttov (4), P/evwmtov (5), P/xaté [+gen] (1), P/dztcw (1), P/mpd¢ (7), 
and P/dmepave (1):” 


You will give [[for Eleazar]] it [[which will become Eleazar’s]] to Eleazar the 
priest 


Swcets adtiy Tpds EAealap tov tepec (Num 19:3) 


The consistently — animate realizations of the Goal are P/eis (278), P/éws (1), 
P/xaté& [+acc] (2), P/mpd (3), and P/d76 (1):8 


I have given [[for you]] into your hands the King of Ai and his land [[which 
have become yours] | 


dedwxat Eig tas xEtpdc cov Tov Bactrea Tat xal tv yHv adtod (Josh 8:1) 


P/émt (+acc) realizes both the + animate Goal (52) and the —animate Goal 
(35).!4 


12 INC Theme / P/av& pecov [+ an] Goal: émidtdwt (1), Gen 31:49; N+ acc / P/évavtiov [+ an]: 
didwpt (1), 2Chr 7:19; DNC / P/evovtiov [+ an]: d{Swpt (2), 2Chr 7:19; Isa 41:2a; tapadtSwut (1), 
Gen 27:20; N+acc / P/évwmtov [+ an]: mapadtdwyt (5), Num 32:4; Deut 1:8; Judg 11:9; 1Kgs 8:46; 
Ezra 7:19; N +acc / P/xaté [+ gen, + an]: diSwyt (1), 1Sam 22:15; DNC / P/omiow [+ an]: émididwpr 
(1), 18am 14:13; N+acc / P/mpd¢ [+ an]: dvtarodidwpt (1), Job 21:19; diSwt (6), Lev 18:20, 23; Num 
19:3; 2Sam 24:9; 2 Kgs 22:8; Jer 39:16; and N+ acc / P/dnepdvw [+an] Goal: didwpt (1), Deut 28:b. 

13 N+acc Theme / P/eic [—an] Goal: evtamodidwpt (4), 1Kgs 2:44; Joel 4:4b, 7; Obad 15; 
arod{tSopat (4), Gen 37:36; 45:4; Judg 3:8; 1Sam 12:9; dmo0dtSwyt (7), Gen 42:25; 2 Chr 6:23b; Sir 
17:23; Joel 4:8a, 8b; Isa 65:7; Jer 39:18; SiadiSwyt (1), Sol 1:4a; StSwpt (142), Gen 16:5; 27:17; 39:8; 
40:11, 13, 21; 42:37; Exod 4:15; 5:21; 30:16; Num 18:8b; Josh 6:24; 8:1; 15:19b; 1Sam 21:4; 28:19; 1Kgs 
7:37; 8:32, 50; 9:22; 10:17; 15:18; 18:9; 21:13, 28; 22:12; 2 Kgs 12:8; 1Chr 5:20; 6:33; 14:10a, 10b; 29:7; 
2 Chr 5:1; 12:7 18:14; 22:11; 1Esdr 5:44; 8:25, 48; Ezra 2:69; 5:12; Neh 1:11; 212; 7:71; 9:24; Esth 3:10; 
4:13; Jdth 2:1, 27; 4:1, 12; 8:19; 9:3, 4; 10:8; 16:17; Tob 3:4; 3 Macc 5:17; Ps 4:8; 56:4; 65:9; 68:22; 
105:46; 120:3; Prov 23:12, 31; Eccl 8:9; 9:1; Wis 4:3; Sir 30:21; 31:6; 34:6; 38:20, 28; Zeph 3:5; Micah 
3:5; Isa 22:21b; 41:2b; 49:4; 50:6; 59:21; 66:3; Jer 1:9; 12:7, 10; 15:9; 18:21; 20:4a, 4b, 5; 21:7; 22:20; 
24:9; 25:98; 32:31; 36:21, 26b; 38:21, 33b; 39:24, 25, 40; 41:3, 21; 44:4, 18; 45:7, 16, 18, 19; 46:17; 49:15; 
50:33 51:30a, 30b, 35; 52:11; Ezek 3:20; 9:10; 11:21; 13:11; 16:43, 61; 17:5, 19; 21:16; 22:4; 23:31; 27:17, 19; 
29:4; 30:24, 25; 31:10, 14a, 14b; 32:29b; 47:11; Dan 4:17, 33; 7:11 14:30; exdtdopat (2), Judg 114, 15; 
émtdiSwut (1), 1Esdr 9:41; TapadtSwut (102), Exod 23:31; Lev 26:25; Num 21:34; Deut 1:27; 2:24, 30, 
36; 3:2, 3; 7:2, 23, 24; 19:12; 20:13; Josh 8:18; 10:8, 19, 30, 32; 21:44; 24:8, 1, 33; Judg 15:12a, 13; 1Sam 
14:10, 12, 373 17:47; 23:4, 14; 24:5, 11; 26:23; 28:19; 30:15, 23b; 2Sam 5:19 a, 19¢; 2 Kgs 3:13; 19:10; 21:14; 
2 Chr 13:16; 16:8; 24:24; 25:20; 28:5, 9; 30:7; 1 Esdr 1:50; 6:14; Esth 14:6; 16:15; Jdth 6:10; 10:15; 1 Macc 
4:30; 7:35; Ps 9:35; 26:12; 40:3; 62:11; 77:48, 61; 105:41; Ode 7:32; Prov 30:10; Job 9:24; 16:11; 24:14; 
Sir 4:19; 11:6; Mic 6:14; Zech 11:6; Isa 19:4; 37:10; 53:12a; 65:12; Jer 21:10; 22:25; 33:24; 39:4, 28, 43; 
41:2, 17; 45:3; Ezek 7:21; 11:9; 16:27, 39; 21:20, 36; 23:9; 23:28; 31:11; 39:23; Dan 1:2; 3:32; 3:95; 4:17; 
7:25; 1:11; DNC / P/sig [—an]: drodidwyt (1), Isa 65:6; SidSwpt (14), Exod 17:14; Deut 24:1, 3; 1Kgs 
22:6b, 15; 1 Chr 29:3, 8; 2 Chr 18:5, 11; 24:10; Neh 7:5; Eccl 7:2; Isa 47:6a; Ezek 10:7; mapadidwyt (2), 
Exod 21:13; Prov 27:24; N+acc / P/éws [—an]: d1adidwynt (1), Sol [1:4b]; N+acc / P/xaté [+acc, 
—an]: d1adiSwpt (1), 3 Macc 2:27; rapadtSwpt (1), 2Chr 6:36; N+acc / P/mp6 [—an]: rapadtdwpe 
(3), Deut 2:31, 33; 23:15; N+acc / P/b76 [—an]: napadtdSwpt (1), Dan 2:38. 

14 N+acc Theme / P/emi [+acc, +an] Goal: drodtSwyt (3), Exod 20:5; Num 14:18; Deut 5:9; 
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[+an] You will give [[for him]] some of your glory [[which will become his] ] onto 
him 


Swceis ths SbENs cov én’ adtdv (Num 27:20) 


[-an] I will give [[for the earth]] rain [ [which will become the earth’s]] onto the 
face of the earth 


Swow vetOov Ertl MPdawMoV THs YHs (1Kgs 18:1) 


In all other occurrences (211) the Goal is a definite null complement 
(DNC)."° 


Why is it that you returned [[for Joseph]] evil [[which became Joseph’s]] 
instead of good 


TL OTL AVTATIESWKATE TOV PR AVTL KAA (Gen 44:4) 


dwt (47), Exod 32:29; Num 11:29b; Deut 30:7; 1Sam 12:13; 20:40; 1 Kgs 2:35a; 12:4, 9; 2 Kgs 18:23b; 
1Chr 14:17; 22:9; 2 Chr 10:4, 9; 23:11; Neh 5:7; 9:37; 10:33; Jonah 1:14; Isa 36:8b; 42:1; Jer 6:21; 12:8; 
23:40; 33:15; Ezek 3:25; 4:8; 7:5, 6, 7, 8; 15:7; 19:8; 23:7, 49; 25:14, 17; 26:8; 30:8, 14, 16, 21b; 32:8; 36:29; 
37:6a, 19; Dan 9:3, 27; 11:21; N+ gen / P/émi[+acc, + an]: d{3wpt (1), Num 27:20; DNC / P/ézi [+ acc, 
+an]: didwut (1), 2Kgs 5:23; N+acc / P/eni [+.acc, —an]: diSwut (31), Num 5:18; Deut 2:25; 11:29; 
1Kgs 6:5; 8:36a; 18:1; 2 Kgs 11:12; 12:12; 16:14, 17; 22:54, 9; 23:33; 2 Chr 6:27a; 9:16; 34:10a; 36:4b; Job 
5:10; Sir 0:7; 22:27; Isa 25:10; Jer 4:16; Bar 3:7; Ezek 4:2a, 2b; 9:4; 23:42; 24:8; 32:5; Dan 10:15; 11:18; 
N+gen / P/ént [+acc, —an]: dtadidwpt (1), 2Macc 7:5; and DNC / P/éxt [+ acc, —an]: didwxt (3), 
1Kgs 7:4; 2 Chr 34:17; Ezek 45:19. 

15 N+acc Theme / DNC Goal: dvtamodtdwyt (6), Gen 44:4; 1Macc 11:53; Ps 37:21; Hos 14:3; 
Jer 18:20; Bar 6:33; dnodtdopnat (4), Gen 47:22; Exod 21:17; Lev 25:29; Deut 32:30; &nodidwut (28), 
Gen 29:21; 30:26; Exod 5:18; Lev 5:23, 24; 25:51, 52; 26:4, 26; Num 5:7a; Deut 24:13, 15;1Sam 7:14a; 
Tob 2:1; 1Macc 10:41; 16:17; 2 Macc 9:16; 3Macc 1:9; Ps 21:26; 60:9; Eccl 5:3; Job 31:37; Sir 18:22; 
29:5; Nah 21; Isa 42:22; 66:15; Ezek 18:7; d1adtdwpt (1), Sir 33:24; dtSwpt (114), Gen 3:12; 29:27; 
30:18a; 38:17; 47:19; Exod 21:23, 30; 30:13; 34:20; Lev 25:24; Josh 7:19b; 13:8b, 14; 18:4; 21:9; Judg 
20:13; 2Sam 14:7; 2 Kgs 6:28, 29; 10:15b; 12:10b; 18:15; 23:35b, 35¢; 25:28; 1Chr 6:50, 52; 9:2; 16:28a; 
21:23a, 23b, 25; 2Chr 23:9; 31:4; 34:9; 1Esdr 2:15; 4:51; 6:24; 8:79; Ezra 6:4; 9:8b; Neh 7:72; 9:20, 
29; 12:47; 13:10; Esth 2:3; 7:3; 8:7; Tob 4:19; 1Macc 3:30; 8:7b; 15:31, 353 2 Macc 3:73 4:34; 8:23; 11:26; 
12:11b; 13:22; 14:13, 19; 3 Macc 2:31; 3:10; 4 Macc 4:17; 13:13; Ps 13:7; 50:18; 65:2; 83:12; 135:21; 144:15; 
Prov 2:6; 6:31; 9:9; 22:9b; 26:23; Eccl 12:7, 11; Job 6:8b; 31:35; 34:36; 40:4; Wis 7:15b; 9:17; 12:10, 
19, 20; 14:3; Sir 0:2; 1:12; 7:20; 26:3; 34:17; 38:11; 50:20; 51:30; Jonah 1:3; Micah 5:2; 6:7; Zech 7:1; 
11:12; Isa 8:20a, 20b; 66:9; Jer 27:5; 39:28; 43:20; 52:32; Bar 6:52; Ezek 17:18; 25:10; 27:10, 12, 13, 
14, 16, 22; 30:21a, 21C; 33:2; 34:27a; 35:12; 36:5; 39:4b; 48:12; Dan 2:48; 8:13; €xd{dopat (1), Sir 0:33; 
€xdidwyt (3),1Esdr 1:30; 8:3; Jdth 7:13; émdidwpt (2), 2 Macc 11:17; Sir 39:1; mapadidwpt (11), Deut: 
20:20; 32:20; Josh 24:10; 1Sam 11:12; 2 Chr 35:12; 1Esdr 9:39; Esth 16:7 [gen<a]; 1 Macc 15:30; 16:18; 
2Macc 14:31; Isa 53:12b; V+6 / DNC: dt8wpt (1), Gen 34:11; P/&md / DNC: didwyt (1), Lev 18:21; 
DNC / DNC: &rodidopat (1), Neh 10:32; &rodiswut (8), Gen 20:7b; 1Sam 6:4a; Neh 5:12; 3 Macc 
1:9; 4Macc 12:19; Eccl 5:4; Isa 19:21; Bar 6:34; diSwyt (23), Gen 30:28; 34:12a; Num 17:18; Josh 13:7; 
Judg 8:25a, 25b; 1Sam 2:16; 2Sam 21:6b; 1Kgs 22:6; 2 Chr 28:15; 1Esdr 1:7; Ezra 4:13; 6:5, 6; 7:20a, 
20b; Jdth 14:9; Prov 3:28; Job 1:21; 6:8a; Wis 8:21; Sir 41:25; Jer 38:33a; mapadtSwt (1), 2Sam 5:19b; 
and INC / DNC: avtarodtdwpt (2), Deut 32:35; Sir 35:10a; diSwut (4), Exod 21:22; Deut 15:10a; Ps 
36:21; Isa 53:10. 
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2.2. Transference to a Goal in the New Testament 


The +animate distinction continues to have implications for the lexical 
realization of Goal complements with this usage: N+ dat and P/évwztov are 
restricted to the + animate [+an] Goal; and P/eig and P/ézt [+ acc] occur only 
with the —animate [— an] Goal. 

N+ dat (324) and P/évwmtov (1) realize the + animate Goal.'® 


See what sort of love [[which has become ours]] the Father has given [[for 
us]] to us 


Wete motanyy dyanyv dedwxev Huty 6 maTHp (1John 3:1) 


P/eig (31) and P/ézt [+acc] (3) realize the — animate Goal:” 


16 N+acc Theme / N+dat [+an] Goal: dvadidwpt (1), Acts 23:33; dvtamodtSwut (4), Luke 
14:4b; Rom 11:35; 1Thes 3:9; 2 Thes 1:6; dmodtdwpt (17), Matt 5:33; 18:26; 20:8; 21:41; 22:21; Mark 
12:17; Luke 4:20; 9:42; 20:25; Rom 12:17; 13:7; 1Cor 7:3; 1Thes 5:15; 1Tim 5:4; 2Tim 4:8; Heb 12:11; 
1Pet 4:5 SiadiSwpt (1), Acts 4:35; dtdwpt (178), Matt 4:9; 5:31; 6:11; 7:6, 7, a, 11b; 9:8; 10:1; 12:39; 
13:12; 14:8, 11, 19; 16:4, 19; 19:11; 21:23, 433 22:17; 24:45; 25:15, 29; 26:9, 15, 48; 28:12, 18; Mark 4:11, 25; 
6:2, 7, 25, 28a, 28b, 41; 8:12; 11:28; 12:9, 14; 13:11, 343 14:5, 11, 44; 15:23; Luke 1:32, 77; 4:6a, 6b; 6:38b; 
7:15, 44, 45; 8:18; 9:1; 10:19, 353 11:3, 9, 13a, 13b, 29; 12:32, 48; 14:9; 15:12, 29; 16:12; 17:18; 18:43; 19:8, 
13, 15, 26; 20:2, 16, 22; 21:15; 22:5; 23:2; John 1:12, 22; 3:27; 4:5, 10b, 12, 14a [gen<a], 14b, 15; 5:22-23, 
27, 36; 6:27, 31, 32a, 32b, 33, 34, 37, 39, 52, 65; 7:19, 22; 9:24; 10:28, 29; 12:5, 49; 13:3; 15, 29, 34; 14:16, 
274; 15:16b; 17:2a, 2b, 2c, 4, 6a, 6b, 7, 8a, 8b, 9 [gen<a], 11 [dat<a], 12 [dat<a], 14, 22a, 22b, 24a, 
24b; 18:9, 11, 22; 19:3, 9, 11; Acts 3:6, 16; 5:31, 32; 7:5a, 8, 10, 25, 38; 8:19; 9:41; 11:17, 18; 12:23; 13:21, 
34; 14:17; 15:8; 17:25; 24:26; Rom 4:20; 5:5; 11:8; 12:3, 6; 14:12; 15:15; 1 Cor 1:4; 3:10; 11:15; 12:7, 8, 24; 
15:38, 57; 2 Cor 5:5, 12, 18; 8:5; 12:7; 13:10; Gal 2:9a, gb; 3:22; Eph 1:17; 3:2, 7, 8; 4:7, 8, 27, 29; 6:19; 
Col 1:25;1Thes 4:2; 2Thes 1:8; 3:9, 16; 1Tim 4:14; 5:14; 2Tim 1:7, 9, 16; 2:7, 25; Heb 2:13; 7:4; Jas 
1:5b; 2:16; 4:6b; 1 Pet 1:21; 5:5; 2 Pet 3:15; John 3:1, 23, 24 [gen<a]; 5:11, 16, 20; Rev 1:1; 2:10, 17b, 21, 
26, 28; 4:9; 6:2, 4b, 8, 11; 8:2, 3a; 9:1, 33 10:9; 11:1, 2, 13, 18; 12:14; 13:2, 4, 5a, 5b, 7b, 15b, 16; 14:7; 15:73 
16:6, 9, 19; 17:13, 17b; 18:7; 19:7; 20:4; €xdidopert (4), Matt 21:33, 41; Mark 12:1; Luke 20:9; ém1dt3wpt 
(6), Matt 7:9, 10; Luke 4:17; 11:01, 12; 24:42; uetadtSwpt (2), Rom 1:11; 1 Thess 2:8; napadtSwt (29), 
Matt 5:25; 11:27; 18:34; 20:18, 19; 25:14, 20, 22; 26:15; Mark 10:33a, 33b; 14:10; Luke 4:6; 10:22; 12:58; 
18:32; 22:4, 6; John 18:30, 35; 19:11, 16; Acts 6:14; 27:2; 1Cor 5:5; 11:2, 23a; 15:24; 1Tim 1:20; V+6 / 
N+dat [+an]: dodidwut (1), Luke 10:35; d5iSwyt (3), Matt 14:7; 20:4; Mark 6:23; mapadidapt (1), 
1Cor 15:3; V+ daov / N+dat [+an]: didwyt (2), Luke 11:8b; John 11:22; V+ ti / N+ dat [+ an]: didwpr 
(2), Matt 10:19; John 16:23; N+ gen / N+ dat [+an]: didwyu (1), Rev 2:17a; P/&no / N+dat [+an]: 
dSidwpt (1), Luke 20:10; P/éx / N+ dat [+an]: didwpt (3), Matt 25:8; John 4:13; Rev 21:6; DNC / 
N+dat [+an]: &rodidwpt (1), Matt 18:29; diaediSwut (2), Luke 18:22; John 6:11; dtdwp (26), Matt 
15:36; 17:27; 19:21; 20:14; 25:28; 26:26, 27; Mark 2:26; 6:22; 8:6; 10:21; 14:22, 23; Luke 6:4; 11:7, 8a; 
15:16; 19:24; 22:19a; John 13:26a, 26b; 14:27¢; 21:13; 1Cor 3:5; Gal 4:15; Jas 1:5a; emtdiSwpt (1), Luke 
24:30; petadiSwut (2), Luke 3:1; Eph 4:28; rapadidwut (8), Matt 27:2; Mark 15:1; Luke 1:2; John 
18:36; Acts 12:4; 1 Pet 2:23; 2 Pet 2:21; Jude 1:3; INC / N+dat [+ an]: avtamodtdwyt (1), Luke 14:14; 
drod{Swyt (8), Matt 6:4, 6, 18; 16:27; Rom 2:6; 2Tim 4:14; Rev 18:6; 22:12; d{Swyt (18), Matt 5:42; 
14:16; 25:35, 42; 27:34; Mark 5:43; 6:37a, 37b; Luke 6:30; 8:55; 9:13, 16; John 4:7, 10a; Acts 2:4; 2 Cor 
9:9; Rev 2:23; 13:14; meodtSwyt (1), Rom 11:35; N+acc / P/évamiov: dtdwxt (1), Rev 3:8a. 

17 N+acc Theme / P/eig [—an] Goal: &rodtdopan (1), Acts 7:9; dtSwpt (5), Luke 6:38c; 15:22; 
John 13:3; Acts 19:31; Heb 8:10; mapadidwut (17), Matt 10:17, 21a; 24:9; Mark 13:9, 12; Luke 24:20; 
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The Son of Man [[who becomes sinners’]] is given over [[for sinners] ] into 
the hands of sinners 


6 vldg Tod dvOowrov Mapadidotat sic yEeloac duapTwAdv (Matt 26:45) 


In the remaining occurrences with this usage (41), the Goal is definite and 
null (DNC):'8 


Gathering the multitude, they delivered [[for the multitude]] the letter 
[[which became the multitude’s]] ((to the multitude)) 


ovvaryayovtEes TO TAHI0G ENESWKAV THY ETLOTOAY (Acts 15:30) 


2.3. Transference to a Goal in the LXX and New Testament 


AiSwt and its compounds have a total of 3064 occurrences in the LXX and 
613 occurrences in the New Testament. Thus, they occur 4.95 (3064/613) 
times more frequently in the LXX than in the New Testament. The verbs 
occur with the usage of Transference to a Goal on 2029 occasions in the 
LXX and 400 occasions in the New Testament. The frequency of the usage 
of Transference to a Goal in relation to all usages of the verbs decreases 
only slightly from 66.22% (2029/3064) in the LXX to 65.25% (400/613) in 
the New Testament. The following tables compare the distributions of the 
lexical realizations of Goal (Table 1) and Theme (Table 2) complements. 
Table 1 indicates that the relative frequency of the + animate Goal in- 
creases from 73.83% in the LXX to 81.25% in the New Testament. Despite 
this increase, the number of lexical realizations of the + animate Goal de- 
creases from nine in the LXX to two in the New Testament. Given that there 
are 4.95 times as many occurrences of the verbs in the LXX and that the LXx 
and New Testament present a similar relative frequency of this usage, the 
absence of P/dva péoov, P/xaté [+ gen], P/dmiow, and P/imepcvw, which have 
only one occurrence in the LXX, is not significant. Although P/évavtiov (4), 
P/évwrtov (5), and P/mpd¢ (7) might establish an expectation for at least one 


Acts 8:3; 14:26; 21:11; 22:4; 28:17; Rom 1:24, 26, 28; 617; Eph 4:19; 2Pet 2:4; DNC / P/is [-an]: 
Tapadidwut (8), Matt 17:22; 26:45; Mark 9:31; 14:41; Luke 9:44; 21:12; 24:7; 2Cor 4:11; N+acc / 
P/ént [+acc, —an]: d{Swt (2), Luke 19:23; Heb 10:16; and DNC / P/émt [+ acc, —an]: dtdwpt (1), 
Rev 8:3b. 

18 N+acc Theme / DNC Goal: &rodidopuan (1), Heb 12:16; dtSwpt (18), Matt 14:9; 19:7; 27:10; 
Mark 10:40; Luke 2:24; 12:33; John 1:17; 3:16, 34; 6:51; Acts 8:18; 13:20; 1Cor 7:25; 2 Cor 8:10; 10:8; 
2Thes 2:16; Jas 4:6a; 5:18; emdtdwyt (1), Acts 15:30; mapadtdwpt (12), Matt 10:19; 26:16, 48; 27:18; 
Mark 13:13; 14:11, 44; 15:10, 15; Luke 21:16; John 19:30; Acts 15:40; DNC / DNC: didwut (4), Matt 
20:23; Mark 12:14¢, 14d; John 14:27b; émididwt (1), Acts 27:15; mapadiSwut (2), Matt 26:2, 27:26; 
and INC / DNC: did (1), Matt 10:8; petad{Swpt (1), Rom 12:8. 
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Table1 

Goal realization LXX New Testament 

N+dat [+an] 1426 70.28% 324 81.00% 
P/dva pécov [+ an] 1 0.05% 

P/évovtiov [+ an] 4 0.20% 

P/évertov [+an] 5 0.25% 1 0.25% 
P/xaté [+an, + gen] 1 0.05% 

P/driow [+an] 1 0.05% 

P/npd¢ [+an] 7 0.34% 

P/dmepdvw [+ an] 1 0.05% 

P/ént [+acc, +an] 52 2.56% 

all + animate 1498 73.83% 325 81.25% 
P/eis [—an] 278 13.70% 31 7.75% 
P/ént [+ acc, —an] 35 1.72% 3 0.75 % 
P/éws [-an] 1 0.05% 

P/xaté [+ acc, —an] 2 0.10% 

P/np6 [—an] 3 0.15% 

P/dn6 [—an] 1 0.05% 

all —animate 320 15.77% 34 8.50% 
DNC 211 10.40% 41 10.25% 


New Testament occurrence, this expectation is realized only for P/évwmtov 
(1). Most significant is the absence of P/ent [+acc] (52), the second most 
frequent realization of the + animate Goal in the LXX. The absence of this 
and the other expected realizations indicates that the N+ dat (324 of 325) 
realization has become the default means of realizing the + animate Goal in 
the New Testament. The relative frequency of the — animate Goal decreases 
from 15.77% in the LXX to 8.50% in the New Testament or by a factor of 
1.86 (15.77 %/8.50 %). Again, the absence from the New Testament of all — 
animate realizations in the LXX with fewer than four occurrences is not 
significant. Among the two remaining realizations, the ratio of P/eig / P/ent 
[+acc] is 7.94 (278/35) in the LXX and 10.33 (31/3) in the New Testament. 
The increase indicates a growing preference for the P/eic realization of the 
—animate Goal in the New Testament. The relative frequency of DNC Goal 
is almost identical in the LXX (10.17%) and New Testament (10.25 %). 

Table 2 indicates that the New Testament maintains all of the observed 
lexical realizations of the Theme from the LXX and introduces a new verb 
phrase (clausal) realization (V+6gov). The relative frequency of the noun 
phrase realizations decreases from 87.63 % in the LXX to 77.25 % in the New 
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Table 2 

Theme realization LXx New Testament 

N+acc 1730 85.26% 304 76.00% 
N +dat [dat<a] 12 0.59% 2 0.50% 
N+gen [gen<a] 36 1.77% 3. 0.75% 
all noun phrase 1778 87.63% 309 77.25% 
N+gen 8 0.39 % 1 0.25% 
P/and 15 0.74% 1 0.25% 
P/éx 5 0.25 % 2 0.50% 
all partitive 28 1.38% 4 1.00% 
V+6 4 0.20% 5 1.25% 
V+ bc0v 2 0.50% 

Vit 1 0.05 % 2 0.50% 
all verb phrase (clause) 5 0.25% 9 2.25% 
DNC 164 8.08 % 48 12.00% 
INC 50 2.46% 30 7.50% 


Testament, while that of the partitive Theme decreases from 1.38 % to 1.00 %. 
The clausal Theme increases in frequency by a factor of 9 (0.25 %/2.25%). 
Since clausal Themes are distributed among Matthew (3), Mark (2), Luke 
(2), John (2) and 1Corinthians (1) and only the occurrences in Matt 14:7 
and Mark 6:23 have a parallel tradition, the marked increase cannot be 
attributed to the style or sources of a given author. From the LXX to the New 
Testament, the relative frequency of the DNC Theme increases by a factor 
of 1.49 (12.00 %/8.08 %), and that of the INC Theme increase by a factor of 
3.05 (7.50 %/2.46%). The increase of INC Theme in the New Testament is 
due in part to Matthew’s tendency to repeat statements of Jesus (6:4, 6, 16 
and 25:35, 42) and the occurrence of parallel statements attributed to Jesus 
in the Gospels (Matt 5:42 / Luke 6:30; Mark 5:43 / Luke 8:55; and Matt 14:16 / 
Mark 6:37a / Luke 9:13). 


3. TRANSFERENCE TERMINATING IN A LOCATIVE 


With the usage of Transference Terminating in a Locative, Siwy and its 
compounds require completion by an Agent, a Theme, and a Locative (the 
literal or figurative place in which an entity is situated or an event occurs). 
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The Locative usage arises whenever the Goal of transference takes on the 
interpretation of the abiding locale of the Theme at the termination of 
transference. 

Two verbs, dt8wpt and mapadidwut, occur with this usage in both the LXX 
and New Testament; and three others, d&rodtdopct, drodidSwpt, and emdidwt, 
occur with this usage only in the LXX. The translation of the verbs with this 
usage is difficult because the English verbs that best translate diéwyt and 
its compounds with the usage of Transference to a Goal do not occur with 
the English usage of Transference Terminating in a Locative.” This explains 
two peculiarities of the translation of d{8wpt and its compounds with this 
usage: the use of alternative English verbs that designate Transference Ter- 
minating in a Locative (e.g. place, put, set) or the translation of Locative 
complements as if they had a Goal function (e.g. translating év by “into”). 
Neither approach to translation respects the grammatical constraints of the 
Greek usage: no English verb with the Locative usage places an entity other 
than the Agent in a Benefactive relationship with the action and Theme 
(leaving characteristics #3 and 4 unfulfilled); and translation of the third 
argument as a Goal removes its interpretation as the abiding locale of the 
Theme at the termination of transference. To safeguard both the placement 
of the Benefactive relationships and the Locative function of the third argu- 
ment, the translations of the verbs with this usage use “and” to coordinate 
“give” and an English verb with the usage of Transference Terminating in a 
Locative and realize the Theme and Locative complements of 5iSwyt and its 
compounds as complements of the following English verb. This procedure 
permits didwpt and its compounds to maintain their translation with the 
usage of Transference to a Goal, to retrieve the semantic content of their null 
Theme and Goal complements from the Theme and Locative complements 
of the following verb, and to place the appropriate entity into the Benefac- 
tive relationship with the action and Theme: 


The Lord gave and placed [[for Absalom]] the kingdom [[which became 
Absalom’s]] in [the] hand of Absalom your son (2Sam 16:8) 


Zdwxev xotog THY Bactrstav ev xelpl ABecooAwp Tod viod cov 
With the usage of Transference Terminating in a Locative, d{dwut and its 


compounds make (1) the +animate Locative entity the Benefactive of the 
action and Theme or (2) the + animate Benefactive of the — animate Locative 


19 Danove, Grammatical and Exegetical Study of New Testament Verbs of Transference, 36— 
40, considers the restrictions on the interpretation and use of these English verbs. 
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entity the Benefactive of the action and Theme. With this usage, all — 
animate Locative complements require completion by a + animate Benefac- 
tive. 


3.1. Transference Terminating in a Locative in the LXX 


The +animate distinction has implications for the lexical realization of the 
Locative with this usage. Five realizations occur only with the + animate 
Locative: P/dva nécov (between), P/dt& xetpdg (in the charge of), P/zig (on, 
among), P/évwztov (before), and P/ézt [+dat] (on). Ten lexical realizations 
occur only with the —animate Locative: N+dat (on, under), P/ézt [+ gen] 
(on), P/xat& [+acc] (before), P/mapé (along), P/mept (around), P/mpd 
(before), and P/d76 (under); and the éxet (there), 06 (where), and ide (here) 
adverbs (A/éxet, A/od, and A/®Se). Only P/év (in, on) realizes both the + ani- 
mate and the —animate Locative. The Locative is never definite and null 
(DNC). 

The consistently + animate realizations of the Locative, P/dva uécov (4), 
P/Sick yetpdg (3), P/eis (5), P/evwrtov (7), and P/ént [+ dat] (1), occur only with 
StSepuu:? 


I will give and set [[for you]] on you sinews [[which will become yours] | 
Swow gq’ buds vedpa (Ezek 37:6) 


, 


The consistently — animate realizations of the Locative are N + dat (21), P/emt 


ny 


[+gen] (10), P/xaté [+acc] (5), P/mopd (1), P/mept (1), P/mpd (7), P/d76 (1), 
A/éxet (5), A/od (1), and A/ ade (1):! 


20 N+acc Theme / P/é&v& peoov [+ an] Locative: diSwpt (4), Gen 9:12; Exod 8:19; Lev 26:46; 
Josh 24:7; DNC / P/d1a xetpdg [+an]: didwpt (3), Gen 30:35; 39:4, 22; N+ acc / P/eic [+ an]: didwyt 
(5), Jdth 14:2; Tob 3:12; Ezek 3:3; 37:6b, 14; N+ acc / P/évwztov [+ an]: dt8wpt (7), Deut 4:8; 11:26, 
32; 1Kgs 9:6; 2 Kgs 4:43a; Neh 9:35b; Dan g:10; and N +acc / P/émi [+ dat, +an]: diSwut (1), Wis 
12:11. 

21 N+acc Theme / N+dat [—an] Locative: 5{Swyt (17), Deut 11:14; 2812; 1Kgs 6:6; Neh 2:17; 
1Macc 11:23; 14:29; 3 Macc 6:6; Ode 7:43; Prov 2:3; 4:9; 6:4; Sir 25:25; 39:15; Sol 5:9; Jer 8:23; Ezek 
15:4, 6a; TapadtSwyt (1), Isa 53:6; N+ gen / N+dat [—an]: &rodiSwyt (3), 1Sam 6:3b, 4, 8; N+acc / 
P/éni [+ gen, —an]: didwut (g), Deut 14:26; 1 Kgs 3:6; 10:9; 17:14; Jer 14:13; Ezek 32:23, 24, 32; Dan 
3:97; DNC / P/éni [+ gen, —an]: d{8wpt (1), 2Chr 3:16; N+acc / P/xaté& [+acc, —an]: di3wpt (5), 
Jer 33:4; 42:5; 51:10; Bar 1:18; 2:10; N+acc / P/mapé [—an]: didwyt (1), 2 Kgs 12:10a; N+acc / P/mept 
[-an]: didwpt (1), Ezek 16:12; N+ acc / P/med [—an]: didswut (7), Deut 30, 15, 19; Zech 3:9; Jer 
g:12; 21:8; Ezek 23:24; N+acc / P/bn6 [—an]: dtdwyt (1), 1Kgs 5:17; N+ acc / A/exet: didwpt (5), 
1Kgs 6:19; Neh 13:5; Ezek 32:22, 26a, 29a; N+acc / A/od: drodiSwpu (1), Joel 4:7; and N+acc / 
A/Ode: &rro8lSopo (1), Gen 45:5. 
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I will give and place [[for the land]] peace [[ which will become the land’s]] 
on the land 


elonvyv Swow emt THs YiS (Jer 14:13) 
P/év realizes both the + animate (15) and the —animate (83) Locative:” 


[+an] A new spirit [[which will become theirs]] I will give and put [[for them]] 
in them 


Tvedpa xatvoy Swow ev adtots (Ezek u:19b) 


[-an] I will give and set [[for you]] peace [[which will become yours]] in your 
land 


Swow cionvyy ev TH YH buav (Lev 26:6) 


3.2. Transference Terminating in a Locative in the New Testament 


With this usage, P/eig (on, among) realizes the + animate Locative; N+ dat 
(on, under) realizes the — animate Locative; and P/év (in, on) realizes both 
the +animate and the —animate Locative. The Locative never is a definite 
null complement. 

P/sig (1) realizes the + animate Locative: 


Therefore the one rejecting rejects not a human being but the God also giving 
and placing [[for you]] the Holy Spirit [[ which becomes yours]] on you 


Ae a Re lt Foes a te Bas Ua ak eh wile ooeen 
Toryapodv 6 dbETaVv ovx dvOpwmov ABeteEt dd TOV OEdv Tov xal Siddvta TO MvEedc. 
avTOD TO cytov sig DUAS (1Thess 4:8) 


The N+ dat Locative (2) is —animate:” 


... that he might give over and place [[for the governor]] him [[who would 
become the governor's] | under the rule and authority of the governor 


... HoTE Tapadodvat adtov TH doh xal tH eEovela tod Hyeudvog (Luke 20:20) 


22 N+acc Theme / P/év [+an] Locative: di8wyt (13), Num 5:20; Deut 6:22; 2Sam 24:15; 2 Kgs 
19:7; 1Chr 21:14; Neh 9:10; Ezek 11:19b; 16:21; 23:25, 46; 25:4; 36:27; 39:21; TapadtSwyt (1), Hos 8:10; 
INC / P/év [+ an]: értdidwpt (1), Gen 49:21; N+acc / P/év [—an]: drodtdwpt (3), Judg 4:2, 9; 10:7; 
didwut (49), Exod 4:21; Lev 14:34b; 26:6; Num 5:21; Deut 11:15; 18:18; Judg 1:2, 4; 7:16; 8:7; 9:29; 
15:18; 2Sam 10:10; 16:8; 20:3; 21:9; 1Kgs 2:5; 10:24; 12:29; 22:23; 2Kgs 3:10; 13:3; 17:20; 1Chr 19:11; 
2218; 2 Chr 11:11; 17:2, 19; 18:22; 34:16; Ezra 1:7; Neh 9:27a, 30; 1Macc 2:7; 3 Macc 2:20; Eccl 3:11; 
Song 8:7; Job 1:12; Sir 18:15; 33:23; 47:5, 10, 20; Joel 3:3; Hag 2:9; Isa 44:3; Jer 39:3; Lam 1:n, 14; 
Trapadtdwpt (30), Josh 2:24; 10:35; Judg 2:14, 23; 3:10, 28; 4:7, 14; 6:1, 13; 7:2, 7, 9, 14, 15; 8:3; 11:21, 32; 
12:33 13:1; 16:23, 24; 18:10; 20:28; 2 Kgs 3:18; 18:30; 2 Chr 36:17; 1Esdr 8:61; Ezra 9:7; 1Macc 5:50; Isa 
36:15; and V+ 6 / P/év [—an]: dtdwyt (1), Jdth 9:9. 

23 N+acc Theme / N + dat [-an] Locative: napadidwut (2), Luke 20:20; 23:25. 
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P/év is + animate (3) or —animate (3): 


[+an] Giving and placing [[for no one]] an obstacle [[which becomes no one’s]] 
on no one 


pndeptav ev pydevi diddvteg mpocxomny (2Cor 6:3) 


[-an] The Father loves the Son and has given and set [[for the Son]] all things 
[[which become the Son’s]] in his hand 


Oo TATHO dyand Tov vidVv xal mdvta SEdwxev ev TH xElol abTod (John 3:35) 


3.3. A Comparison of Transference Terminating 
in a Locative in the LXX and New Testament 


The verbs occur with the usage of Transference Terminating in a Locative 
on 171 occasions in the LXX and on 9 occasions in the New Testament. The 
frequency of this usage in relation to all occurrences of the verbs decreases 
precipitously from 5.58 % (171/3064) in the LXX to 1.47 % (9/613) in the New 
Testament or by a factor of 3.80 (5.58%/1.47%). Since the verbs already 
occur 4.95 times more frequently in the LXX, this decrease in relative fre- 
quency permits meaningful comparisons only of lexical realizations that 
exceed twelve occurrences in the LXX. Thus the absence from the New Tes- 
tament of 12 of the 16 lexical realizations with twelve or fewer occurrences 
in the LXX is not significant. Of the four realizations in the LXX that occur in 
the New Testament, N + dat [—an] (21), P/év [+ an] (15), and P/év [-an] (83) 
exceed this threshold; and P/sig [+ an] (5) does not. Thus, only the retention 
of P/eig [+ an] is of potential significance. The relative frequency of N+ dat 
[—an] increases from 12.28 % (21/171) in the LXX to 22.22% (2/9) in the New 
Testament; that of P/év [+ an] increases from 8.77% (15/171) to 33.33 % (3/9); 
and that of P/év [—-an] decreases from 48.54% (83/167) to 33.33% (3/9). 
Among the lexical realizations of the Theme, only N+acc (163) has more 
than one occurrence in the LXX; and the relative frequency is comparable: 
97.66 % (167/171) in the LXX and 100% (g/g) in the New Testament. 


4. DELEGATION TO A GOAL 


With the usage of Delegation to a Goal, di5wpt (LXX & New Testament) and 
TapadtSwpt (New Testament) require completion by an Agent, an Event (the 
complete circumstantial scene of an action or event), and a Goal. 


24 N+acc Theme / P/év[+an] Locative: didwyt (3), Acts 4:12; 20:32; 2 Cor 6:3; and P/év [—an] 
Locative: d{3wpt (3), Luke 12:51; John 3:35; 2 Cor 1:22. 
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The verbs admit to straightforward translation by “give” (diSwpt) and 
“give over” (mapadidwpt), which occur with a comparable English usage 
of Delegation to a Goal. Translation of both verbs by “delegate” is also 
acceptable. Unacceptable is translation by “permit,” which does not admit 
to completion by a Goal and designates the removal of an impediment to 
accomplishing the Event from an entity that otherwise could do so rather 
than equipping an entity to accomplish the Event. 

The verbs make the Benefactive of the action and Event (1) the + animate 
Goal entity or (2) the +animate Benefactive of the —- animate Goal entity. 
The mechanism whereby the verbs make an entity the Benefactive of the 
Event requires a consideration of the lexical realization of the Event, which 
is either a non-maximal infinitive (to) phrase, that is, an infinitive phrase 
that does not incorporate its first (subject) complement (V-i), or a tva (that) 
clause (V+iva). With the V-i realization, the verbs retrieve either their 
+animate third (Goal) complement as the first complement of the infinitive 
(V-i3) or the +animate Benefactive of the — animate third (Goal) comple- 
ment as the first complement of the infinitive (V-i3B). That is, the + animate 
Benefactive of the action co-instantiates the first complement of the infini- 
tive.2> With the V+ iva realization, the + animate Benefactive of the action 
is co-referential to the first complement of the verb of the iva clause. For 
both realizations, the Benefactive of the action, which accomplishes and so 
exercises sway over the Event, functions as the Benefactive of the Event. The 
translations of the V-i3 and V-i3B introduce the co-instantiated first comple- 
ment of the infinitive within double brackets in order to clarify its function 
as Benefactive of the Event. The tva clause automatically incorporates the 
co-referential subject (Benefactive of the Event) of its verb. 


4.1. Delegation to a Goal in the LXX 


With this usage, the Goal is realized by N + dat or is a definite null comple- 
ment (DNC). Both the N + dat Goal and DNC Goal are + animate. The Event 
is realized by V-ig. 

The following examples illustrate the N+dat [+ an] (14) Goal and DNC 
Goal (2): 


25 Co-instantiation receives explanation in Charles J. Fillmore and Paul Kay, Construction 
Grammar (Stanford: Center for the Study of Language and Information, 1999), 7:15-24, and 
in Paul Kay and Charles J. Fillmore, “Grammatical Constructions and Linguistic Generaliza- 
tions: The ‘What’s X doing Y?’ Construction,’ Language 75.1 (1999): 1-33, here 22-23. 

26 V-ig Event / N+ dat [+ an] Goal: 518 (14), Gen 31:7; Exod 31:6b; Num 20:21; 21:23; 1Sam 
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And he will give [[for you]] to you to [[you]] repay the vows 


Swoet SE got aToSobval Tas EdYELS (Job 22:27) 


For who will give [[for me]] ((to me)) to [[me]] write down my words? 


tig yap dv Sun ypupHvat TA PHLATH Lov; (Job 19:23) 


4.2. Delegation to a Goal in the New Testament 


With this usage, N + dat realizes the + animate Goal; and P/ei¢ realizes the — 
animate Goal. The Goal never is a definite null complement (DNC) in the 
New Testament. When it is not a definite null complement, the Event is 
realized by a tva (that) clause (V+tva) or V-i3 when the Goal is + animate 
or V-i3B when the Goal is — animate. 

N+ dat (20) realizes the + animate Goal:”” 


To you has been given [[for you] ] to [[you]] know the mystery of the reign of 
God 


byiv dedotat yvOvat ta puotHpla THS BactAsiac tod God (Luke 8:10) 
P/zig (1) realizes the —animate Goal: 
For God delegated [[for them]] to their hearts to [[them]] do his intent 


6 yap bed¢ Edwxev ig tds KAPSIAS AVTAYV TOIWoa TV YywuNnVadtod (Revi7:17a 
yop p Noo TyV yYvVwLy 


4.3. A Comparison of Delegation to 
a Goal in the LXX and New Testament 


The verbs occur with the usage of Delegation to a Goal on 16 occasions in the 
LXX and on 21 occasions in the New Testament. The frequency of this usage 
in relation to all occurrences of the verbs increases dramatically from 0.52% 
(16/3064) in the LXX to 8.32% (21/613) in the New Testament or by a factor of 
16 (8.32 %/0.52 %). Although two occurrences (Matt 13:11; Luke 8:10) repeat a 
common tradition, independent occurrences in eight New Testament books 
indicate that the increase cannot be attributed to the style of a single author 
to common sources. The sixteen-fold increase, the greatest in a usage from 


24:8; 2 Chr 20:10; Esth 9:13; Jdth 3:8; Tob 10:13; Ode 9:74—75; Job 22:27; Wis 7:15a; Dan 1:17b; 2:21; 
and V-i3 Event / DNC Goal: didwpt (2), 2 Chr 20:22; Job 19:23. 

27 V+iva Event / N+dat[+an] Goal: dtdwpt (3), Mark 10:37; Rev 9:5; 19:8; V-i3 / N+ dat [+ an]: 
dtSwut (14), Matt 13:1; Luke 1:73—74; 8:10; John 5:26; Acts 4:29; Eph 3:16; 2 Tim 1:18; Rev 2:7; 3:21; 
6:4a; 7:2; 13:7a, 15a; 16:8; mapadidwut (1), Acts 16:4; and DNC / N+dat [+an] Goal: didwut (2), 
Matt 13:11b; Rev 11:3. 
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the LXX to the New Testament, is accompanied by an increase in the number 
of verbs occurring with this usage (1 to 2), the introduction of the possibility 
for the verb to be completed by a — animate Goal, and the introduction of the 
V+iva realization for the Event.” This again indicates a greater tolerance of 
the verbs to license verb phrase complements in the New Testament. 


5. DELEGATION TERMINATING IN A LOCATIVE (LXX ONLY) 


With the usage of Delegation Terminating in a Locative, d{dwpt requires 
completion by an Agent, an Event, and a Locative. In the singular LXX 
occurrence of this usage, which is not attested in the New Testament, the 
+animate Benefactive of the —animate Locative entity is the Benefactive 
of the action and Event and co-instantiates the first complement of the V- 
i3B Event. This occurrence differs from all other occurrences of di8wyt and 
its compounds in the LXX and New Testament because it makes the Agent 
of didwpt the Benefactive of the action and Event. Thus the verb seems to 
designate an action of self-dedication. Since the English “give” presents no 
comparable usage, the translation of this occurrence uses “delegate,” which 
technically admits to completion by a Locative and an Event: 


For Ezra delegated [[for Ezra] ] on his heart to [[Ezra]] inquire of the law and 
to [[Ezra]] do it and to [[Ezra]] teach [its] commandments and decrees in 
Israel 


tt EcSpag ewxev ev xapdia adtod Cytioat tov vdpov xat motelv xat Siddoxeww ev 
Iopandr mpootdy pata xol xpioto (Ezra 7:10) 


Although the 4.95 greater frequency of the verbs in the LXX would recom- 
mend against even a single occurrence of this usage in the New Testament, 
the sixteen-fold increase in occurrences of the usage of Delegation to a Goal 
from the LXX to the New Testament might engender an expectation for as 
many as three (16/4.95) New Testament occurrences of the usage of Del- 
egation Terminating in a Locative. The absence of this usage in the New 
Testament is best explained in relation to the previously noted significant 
decrease in the relative frequency of the usage of Transference Terminating 
in a Locative between the LXX and New Testament. A similar decrease in 
the relative frequency of the usage of Delegation Terminating in a Locative 
would reduce the expectation to less than one New Testament occurrence. 


28 A third verb, xaeifouat (give), which does not occur with the usage of Delegation to a 
Goal in the LXX, also presents an occurrence of this usage in the New Testament (Luke 7:21). 
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This recommends the interpretation that di6wyt and its compounds in the 
New Testament tend to avoid both usages of the LXX in which the verbs 
require completion by a Locative. 


6. BENEFACTION 


With the usage of Benefaction, diSwpt and its compounds require comple- 
tion by an Agent, a Patient (the entity undergoing an action), and a Bene- 
factive. This is the first of two usages in which the verbs require completion 
by the Benefactive of the action. This Benefactive may be +animate or — 
animate. Thus, this is the first usage with which the verbs permit a — animate 
Benefactive of the action. 

Seven of the verbs, avtanodidwpt, amodidouct, anodtdwpt, Stadiswpt, di- 
Swut, Exdidouat, and napadidwut, occur with this usage in both the LXX and 
the New Testament. Three other verbs, exdidwpt, petadtSwpt, and mpodiswt, 
occur with this usage only in the LXX. Since English has a comparable usage 
of Benefaction, the verbs, in general, may be translated in the same man- 
ner as with the usage of Transference to a Goal. On occasion, however, the 
action may be closer to “appoint,” “lay,” “produce” and “set,” English verbs 
that require completion by a Patient but do not require completion by a 
Benefactive argument. If the Greek verbs realize their required Benefactive, 
translation by the latter English verbs alone is acceptable, because these 
English verbs admit to completion by a non-required Benefactive adjunct. In 
such occurrences, the required Benefactive complement in Greek becomes 
a non-required Benefactive complement in English. When the verbs do not 
realize a required Benefactive, the translation introduces the Benefactive 
function of the third complement by coordinating the translation of the 
Greek verbs with the usage of Benefaction and the preferred English verb 
and realizing the complements of di8wyt and its compounds as the com- 
plements of the following English verb. This permits the English verb that 
translates 5{8wt or its compounds to retrieve the content of its null Patient 
complement from the Patient complement of the following verb and to 
introduce the implication that the action is for some entity. 

With this usage, the verbs make the Benefactive of the action, whether 
+ animate or — animate, the Benefactive of the Patient. 


6.1. Benefaction in the LXX 


The Benefactive has four realizations in the LXX. N+dat (for) and P/dvti 
(in exchange for) occur with the + animate Benefactive, P/eic¢ (for) with the 
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—animate Benefactive, and P/d7ép (on behalf of, for) with both + animate 
and — animate Benefactive. 
N+dat (1) and P/dvti (3) consistently are + animate:” 


Who might give [[for you]] my death in exchange for you, I instead of you, 
Absalom, my son, my son 


tig San Tov Odvertov Lov dvtl cod éyw avti cod ABeoouAwp vié pov vié pov 
(2Sam 19:1) 


P/sig (2) is —animate:*° 


All the increase [[which will become the work’s]] ... from now on they will 
give for the works of the house 


Trav TO TAEOVaCOV ... dd TOD vov Suwcovaw Eig ta Zoya tod olxov (1 Macc 10:41) 
P/bnép may be + animate (3) or —animate (2): 


+an] Do not forget the favor of your guarantor, for he gave [[for you]] his life 
g your g g y 
[[which became yours] | 


xaprtas eyyvov py emirdby ESwxev yo Tv pox avtod bnép god = (Sir 29:15) 


[-an] Give your lives [[which become the covenant’s]] for the covenant of our 
ancestors 


Sdte Tag Poxacs Huav drep Stadhxn¢ TatEpwv HUdv (1Macc 2:50) 


Most frequently, however, the Benefactive is a definite null complement 
(90): 


The earth will give [[for you]] its fruit [[which will become yours]] and you 
will eat to satisfaction 


SWCEL H YH TK Expopla aVTI|S Kal Peryecde cig MARTLOVIY (Lev 25:19) 


29 N+acc Patient / P/évti [+an] Benefactive: diSwpt (3), 2Sam 19:1; 1Kgs 3:7; Isa 53:9; 
N+acc / N+ dat [+ an]: d5iSwxt (1), Joel 4:3. 

30 N+acc Patient / P/eis [-an] Benefactive: 8{3wyt (1), 1Macc 10:41; and DNC / P/sic [-an]: 
StxdiSwt (1), Sir 23:25. 

31 N+acc Patient / P/b7ép [+an] Benefactive: diSwyt (2), Sir 29:15; Isa 43:4a; INC / P/bnée 
[+an]: dvtamodidwut (1), Ps 137:8; and N+acc / P/bmép [—an]: diSwpt (2), 1Macc 2:50; Isa 43:4b. 

32 N+acc Patient / DNC Benefactive: &odidwpt (1), Num: 8:15; S{Swpt (86), Exod 9:5, 23; 
31:6a; Lev 25:19; 26:4b, 20a, 20b; Num 14:1, 4; 20:8; 35:13, 14a, 14b; Deut 11:17a; Josh 20:2, 8;1Sam 
12:17, 18; 14:41a, 41b, 2 Sam 22:14;1Kgs 13:3, 5; 2 Kgs 23:5; Ezra 5:16; Neh 9:17;1 Macc 6:44; 10:40, 41, 
44, 45; 14:8; Ps 1:3; 14:5; 17:14; 45:73 52:7; 66:7; 67:34; 76:18; 80:3; 83:7; 84:13a, 13b; 103:12; Ode 4:10; 
Prov 13:15; 17:14; 29:15; Song 1:12; 2:13; 7:14; Job 15:2; 28:15; 36:6; 37:10; Sir 20:15; 24:15; 27:23; 38:27; 
Amos 1:2; 3:4; Micah 5:2; Joel 2:11, 22; 4:16; Hab 3:10; Zech 8:12a, 12b, 12c; Isa 13:10a, 10b; 43:16a; 
60:17; Jer 2:15; 14:22; 31:34; 32:30; Bar 6:34; Lam 2:7; Ezek 15:6b; 16:7; Dan 7:22b; 9:24; 11:31; 12:11; 
V+i/ DNC: dt8wpt (1), Deut 5:29; and DNC / DNC: didwxt (1), Sol 5:3; retadidwpt (1), Prov 11:26. 
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The Benefactive also can be an indefinite null complement (55) with the 
interpretation, “someone / something other than the Agent”: 


He does not give [[for someone else] ] at interest his money [[which does not 
become someone else’s] | 


TO apyvplov adtod emi TOxw ov Sweet (Ezek 18:8) 


6.2. Benefaction in the New Testament 


The Benefactive has three realizations in the New Testament. The xatd 
(against) prepositional phrase with a genitive object (P/xaté [+ gen]) occurs 
only with the +animate Benefactive. The txép (for, on behalf of) prepo- 
sitional phrase with object genitive (P/tmép [+gen]) and the dative case 
(for) noun phrase (N + dat) occur with both the + animate and the — animate 
Benefactive. The Benefactive may be a definite null complement (DNC) or 
an indefinite null complement (INC). 

P/xaté [+ gen] (1) is + animate. This example clarifies that the Benefactive 
may designate either malefaction or benefaction: 


Coming out, immediately the Pharisees with the Herodians made against him 
a plot [[which became his] ] 


eEeAOdvtes of Dapioator eds peta Tav “Hewdtavov ocvpBovrAtov edidovv xar’ 
adtod (Mark 3:6) 


The P/tnép [+ gen] is + animate (5) or —animate (1): 


[+an] Husbands, love your wives just as Christ also loved the church and gave over 
for her himself [[who became hers]] 


ol dvdpec, ayandte Tas yuvainac, xxda¢ xorl 6 Xptotos Hyanyoev THV Exxrnatov 
xal Exvtov Tapedwxev VME AVTHS (Eph 5:25) 


33 N+acc Patient / INC Benefactive: avtamodiSwt (2), Sir 35:2; Isa 35:4a; drod{Sopcut (12), 
Exod 21:35; Lev 27:28; Deut 14:25; 24:7; 2 Kgs 4:7; Ps 43:13; Ode 2:30; Prov 28:21; 31:24; Amos 2:6; 
Bar 6:27; Dan 8:25; drodtSwut (3), Prov 17:13; Ezek 18:12; 33:15; Siadidwpt (5), Gen 49:27; 2 Mace 
4:39; 4Macc 4:22; Sir; 24:15: 39:14; dt6wpt (2), Sir 8:9; Ezek 18:8; éxdtSopot (1), Sir 7:25; exdtdwpt 
(2), Sir 38:26; émtdtSwpt (1), Sir 6:32; uetadiSwpr (1), Wis 7:13; TapadtSwyt (19), 2Macc 1:17; Ode 
2:30; 11:13a, 13b; Prov 11:8; 24:22; Sir 23:6; 42:7; Isa 23:7; 33:1, 6; 34:2; 38:12, 13; 64:6; Jer 2:24; 24:8; 
26:24; 45:20; Tpodidwut (2), 2 Macc 7:37; 4 Macc 41; P/dm6 / INC: &nodiSoput (1), Lev 25:25; DNC / 
INC: dvtarodiswt (2), Isa 35:4a, 4b; and INC / INC: &nodtdwut (1), Sir 4:31; SiSwpt (2), Sir 14:16; 
Ezek 18:13. 

34 N+acc Patient / P/bmép [+ gen, + an] Benefactive: didwyy, (1), Tit 214; mapadidwpt (4), Acts 
15:26; Rom 8:32; Gal 2:20; Eph 5:25; and N+acc / P/bmép [+ gen, —an]: didwyt (1), Gal 1:4. 
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[-an] Grace to you and peace from God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
one giving [[for sins]] himself [[ who became sins’]] for our sins 
xapis byiv xat cionvyn and God matpd¢ HUY xal xvptov "Incod Xptotod tod 
Sovtos EAUTOV UTEP TAV AUAPTIOV NUOV (Gal 1:3-4) 


N+dat is + animate (1) or — animate (3): 
[+an] Forgive for me this injustice [[which becomes mine]] 


xapicnade pot THY ddiciav tadtyV (2 Cor 12:13) 


[-an] Give space [[which becomes the wrath’s]] for the wrath 


ddte Tomov TH OpyYy (Rom 12:19) 
Most frequently the Benefactive is a definite null complement (32):°° 


Others fell on the good soil and gave and produced [|for the sower, cf. 13:3]] 
its fruit [[ which became the sower’s]| 


da dé Enecev ent THY YHV TH XAAHV Kal EdiSou xapTdv (Matt 13:8) 
In the remaining occurrences (25) the Benefactive is indefinite null:”” 


The moon will not give [[for anyone]] its light [[which will not become 
anyone’s] 


H CEAHVY Od SwoeEl TO PEYyOS AdTIS (Mark 13:24) 


6.3. A Comparison of Benefaction in the LXX and New Testament 


The verbs occur with the usage of Benefaction on 156 occasions in the LXX 
and on 68 occasions in the New Testament. The frequency of this usage 
in relation to all occurrences of the verbs increases from 5.09% (156/3064) 
in the LXX to 1.09% (68/613) in the New Testament, a 2.18-fold increase 
(11.09 %/5.09%). Although the total number of realizations of the Benefac- 
tive decreases from four in the LXX to three in the New Testament, the 


35 N+acc Patient / N+dat [+an] Benefactive: 5t8wpu (1), Acts 1:26; and N+acc / N+dat [- 
an]: didwpt (3), Rom 12:19; 1 Cor 9:12; 14:7b. 

36 N+acc Patient / DNC Benefactive: dmodiswut (4), Matt 12:36; Acts 4:33; 5:8; Rev 22:2; 
Sidwt (11), Matt 13:8; 24:24; Mark 4:7, 8; 13:22; Luke 22:19b; John 11:57; 1Cor 14:8; Eph 4:1-12; 
Rev 207138, 13b; mapadidwut (16), Matt 26:21, 23, 24, 25, 46; 27:3, 4; Mark 14118, 21, 42; Luke 22:21, 
22, 48; John 18:2, 5;1 Cor 11:23b; and INC / DNC: dvramodtSwt (1), Rom 12:19. 

37 N+acc Patient / INC Benefactive: amodtdopat (1), Acts 5:8; Stad{Swpt (1), Luke 11:22; dSiSwpt 
(6), Matt 24:29; Mark 13:24; Acts 2:19; 1Cor 14:74, 9; Gal 3:21; mapadtdwpt (14), Matt 4:12; 10:4; 
24:10; Mark 1:14; 3:19; 7:13 [dat<a]; John 6:64, 71; 12:4; 13:2, 11, 21; 21:20; Acts 3:13; 1Cor 13:3; and 
INC / INC: dvtamodidwut (1), Heb 10:30; diSwpt (2), Luke 6:38a; Acts 20:35. 
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relative frequency of the realized Benefactive increases from 7.05% (11/156) 
in the LXX to 16.18 % (11/68) in the New Testament. In addition to this 2.30- 
fold increase (16.18 %/6.63 %), the use of N + dat also expands to encompass 
the —animate Benefactive. The greater frequency of the realized Benefactive 
in the New Testament accounts for the decrease in the frequency of the 
DNC Benefactive from 57.69 % (90/156) in the LXX to 47.06 % (32/68) in the 
New Testament. The INC Benefactive remains similar, at 35.26 % (55/156) in 
the LXX and 36.76 % (25/68) in the New Testament. The relative frequency 
of the lexical realizations of the Patient remain roughly the same: in the 
LXX 92.95% (145/156) N+acc / 7.05% (11/156) all others; and in the New 
Testament 94.12 % (64/68) N+acc / 5.88% (4/68) all others. 


7. TRANSFORMATION 


With the usage of Transformation, 5i3wyt and its compounds require com- 
pletion by an Agent, a Patient, and a Resultative (the final state of an entity) 
and admit to completion by a Benefactive adjunct, which specifies the entity 
for which the action is performed. Two verbs, didwyt and napadiswpt, occur 
with this usage in both the LXX and the New Testament; and dnodtdwut 
occurs with this usage in the LXX. Since the English verbs that best trans- 
late these verbs with the usage of Transference to a Goal do not occur with 
the English usage of Transformation, the translations use “make,” the most 
common English verb with the usage of Transformation. Like diSwpt and 
its compounds with this usage, “make” admits to completion by a Benefac- 
tive adjunct. With noun phrase and prepositional phrase realizations of the 
Resultative, the verbs make the Benefactive of the action the Benefactive 
of the Resultative. The two remaining realizations of the Resultative do not 
admit to completion by a Benefactive. 


7.1. Transformation in the LXX 


The Resultative has four realizations in the LXX: N+acc; P/sig (into); an 
adjective in the accusative case (Adj+acc); and an adverb, weg (like), wo- 
et (like), and ®omep (like), with a following N+acc (A/w¢ N+acc, A/wcet 
N+acc, and A/®onep N+acc). The Adj+acc may be a participle. All four 
realizations may be + animate or —animate. The Resultative is always real- 
ized. For the N+acc and P/eig realizations, the verbs also specify the Bene- 
factive of the Resultative. The Patient is N+acc or, with a partitive sense, 
P/éx (some of). Of the two observed realizations of the Benefactive adjunct, 
N +dat (for) is + animate (18) or —animate (2); and P/eic (for) is —animate 
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(2).35 The adjunct most frequently is definite and null. When it is indefinite 
and null, it has the interpretation, “for someone other than the Agent.” 


N+acc realizes both the + animate (12) and the — animate (14) Resultative:*° 


[+an] I will make [[for you]] all your opponents fugitives [[who will become 
yours] | 


Swow MeVTAS TOs DrEvavTioUS Tov Puy adac (Exod 23:27) 


[-an] You crushed the head of the serpent; you made it food [[which became the 
Ethiopian people’s]] for the Ethiopian people 


ad ovvebAacag tag xeparas Tod Spdxovtos Ewxag adtov Beara Anots tois 
AiStorpw (Ps 73:14) 


P/cic (into) realizes both the + animate (14) and the —animate (39) Resulta- 
tive:*° 


[+an] God made [[for all Israel] ] him into a king [[ who became all Israel’s]] over 
all Israel 


ZdwKEv AVTOV 6 Feds Eig Baotrea Eri mavta Iopanr (Neh 13:26) 


[-an] I will make their dead into food [[which will become the birds’ and wild 
animals’ ] for the birds and for the wild animals of the land 


Swow Tods vexpods adtav sig Bowow Tots mEeTELvois TOD Ovpavod xa Tois Enpiots 
THs YAS (Jer 19:7) 


Adj+acc realizes both the +animate (15) and the —animate (5) Resulta- 
tive:”! 


38 N+dat [+an] Benefactive adjunct: didwpt (18), Exod 7:1; 1Chr 17:22; 2 Chr 2:10; 9:8a; Ps 
38:9; 73:14; 123:6; Isa 42:6; 55:4; Jer 19:17; 41:17; Ezek 3:17; 7:20; 22:4; 33:24, 27; 36:5; 39:4a; N + dat 
[-an] adjunct: didwut (2), Deut 28:24; 1Macc 10:39; and P/eic [—an] adjunct: d{3wpt (2), 1Mace 
10:39; Jer 5:14. The P/ei¢ [-an] Benefactive adjunct does not occur in conjunction with the 
P/eis Resultative. 

39 N+acc Patient / N+acc [+ an] Resultative: &m0d{Swt (2), Exod 21:7, 37; 5iSwt (10), Exod 
71; 23:27; Num 11:29a; 1Kgs 16:2; 1Chr 17:22; 2 Chr 25:16; Song 8:1; Isa 55:4; Jer 6:27; Ezek 3:17; 
and N+acc / N+acc [—an]: dodtdwpt (3), Num 8:13, 19, 21; dtSwpt (11), Deut 28:24, 25; 1Macc 
10:39; Ps 38:9; 73:14; Jer 5:14; 4118; Ezek 26:19, 21; 29:12; 45:6. 

40 N+acc Patient / P/cic [+ an] Resultative: SiSwpt (13), Gen 17:20; 1Sam 1:16; 1Kgs 2:35b; 
12:2.4a; 2 Chr 2:10; 9:8a, 8b; 29:8; Neh 13:26; Jer 36:26a; 41:17; Ezek 37:22; 39:4a; P/éx / P/eic [+ an]: 
dtSwyt (1), 2 Chr 8:9; and N+acc / P/eis [—an]: diSwt (34), 2 Chr 7:20b; 35:25; Neh 3:36; Jdth 9:13; 
16:4; Ps 123:6; Prov 22:26; Micah 1:14; Joel 2:17, 19; Isa 40:23; 42:6, 24; 49:8; Jer 9:10; 15:13; 19:7; 37:16; 
38:36; Ezek 7:20; 22:4; 25:5, 7; 26:4, 14; 28:18; 29:5, 10; 32:15; 33:24, 273 35:73 36:5; 45:6; mapadtSape 
(5), Ode 7:34; Micah 6:6; Isa 33:23; Jer 15:4; Dan 3:34. 

41 N+acc Patient / Adj+acc [+an] Resultative: diSwt (8), Obad 2; Zeph 3:20; Mal 2:9; Jer 
30:9; Bar 2:4; Lam 1:13; Ezek 30:12; 35:3; napadtdwyt (6), Gen 14:20; Num 21:3; Josh 6:2; 10212; 11:6, 
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[+an] I made [[for nations]] you small among nations, [[for human beings]] 
despised among human beings 


uncpov Edwxd ce ev Oveow edxatappovytov ev evOpwrots (Jer 30:9) 


[-an] Ihave made [[for them]] your face strong before their faces 


SESWXA TO TPCTWIOV TOV SUVATOV KATEVAVTLTAV TpCTHTIWV AVTHY (Ezek 3:8) 


The realizations of the adverb plus N+acc Resultative are A/w¢ N+acc 
[+an] (4), A/wo N+acc [—an] (8), A/woet N+acc [—an] (1), A/@omep N+acc 
[+an] (1), and A/#onep N+acc [—an] (1).” In the former example “house” 
designates Ahab, his heirs, and retainers [+ animate]; whereas, in the latter 
example, “house” designates a building [—animate]: 


[+an] I will make [[for Jehu, cf. 9:6—7]] the house of Ahab like the house of 
Jeroboam son of Nebat, and like the house of Baasha son of Ahijah 


SHow tov olxov AxaaB we tov olxov IepoBoap viod NaBat xal ws tov olxov Banca 
viod Axia (2Kgs 9:9) 


[-an] I will make [[for the people of Judah, cf. 33:2]] this house like Shiloh 


SHow Tov otxov ToOtov Mamtep LAWL (Jer 33:6) 


7.2. Transformation in the New Testament 


The Patient consistently has the N+acc realization; and the Resultative 
consistently has the N+acc realization and technically is -animate. The 
Benefactive adjunct, which always is + animate, is realized by N+dat (1), 
P/dmép [+ gen] (2), and P/dvtt (2), or may be DNC (2) or INC (1): 


He made him head [[which became the church’s]] above all things for the 
church 


AdTOV ESwWKEV KEPAAYV UTED TAVTA TH ExxAnoig (Eph 1:22) 


8; P/ex / Adj+acc [+ an]: diSwput (1), 1Kgs 1:48; and N+acc / Adj+acc [—an]: &m0dtdwt (1), Lev 
27:23; iSwpt (4), Num 5:21b; 1Sam 1:1; Jer 41:22; Ezek 3:8. 

#2 N+acc Patient / A/ws N+acc [+an] Resultative: diSwut (4), 1Kgs 16:3; 20:22; 2 Kgs 9:9; Ps 
43:12: N+acc / A/w¢ N+acc [—an]: {3wpt (8), 1 Kgs 10:27a, 27b; 2 Chr 9:27; Jer 19:12; 28:25; Ezek 
28:2, 6; 43:8; N+acc / A/woet N+acc [—an]: d{8wpt (1), Ps147:5; N +acc / A/donep N+acc [+an]: 
didwpt (1), Jer 33:6a; and N+acc / A/®onee N+acc [—an]: &nodtdwyt (1), Job 22:25. 

43 N+acc Patient / N+acc Resultative [—an] (+Benefactive adjunct [+an]): {wut (7), 
Matt 16:26 (DNC); 20:28 (P/dvtt [+an]); Mark 8:37 (DNC); 10:45 (P/dvtt [+an]); Luke 11:41 
(INC); Eph 1:22 (N+dat [+an]); 1Tim 2:6 (P/bmép [+ an]) and mapadiswut (1), Eph 5:2 (P/bmép 
[+an]). 
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7.3. A Comparison of Transformation in the LXX and New Testament 


The verbs occur with the usage of Benefaction on 114 occasions in the LXX 
and on 8 occasions in the New Testament. The frequency of this usage in 
relation to all occurrences of the verbs decreases from 3.72% (114/3064) in 
the LXX to 1.31% (8/613) in the New Testament. Since the verbs occur 4.95 
times more frequently in the LXX than the New Testament and since this 
usage occurs 2.84 (3.72 %/1.31%) times more frequently in the LXX than 
the New Testament, lexical realizations of the Resultative with more than 
14 occurrences might be expected to continue into the New Testament. 
Although all of the realizations in the LXX (N+acc [26], P/els [53], Adj+acc 
[20], and adverb plus N+acc [15]) exceed this threshold, only N+acc (8) 
occurs in the New Testament. This indicates a thorough regularization of 
the usage in relation to the N + acc Resultative in the New Testament. Further 
regularization is apparent in the Resultative, which is + animate (46/114) or 
—animate (68/114) in the LXX but consistently is —-animate (8/8) in the New 
Testament. The number of realizations of the Benefactive adjunct increases 
from two in the LXX to three in the New Testament; and the relative fre- 
quency of the realization of this adjunct increases from 19.30% (22/114) 
in the LXX to 62.50% (5/8) in the New Testament or by a factor of 3.24 
(62.50 %/19.30%). This parallels the New Testament increase in the relative 
frequency of the Benefactive complement with the usage of Benefaction. 
The relative frequency of the N+acc Patient is approximately the same, 
98.25 % (112/114) in the LXX and 100% (8/8) in the New Testament. Although 
the small number of New Testament occurrences makes further comparison 
difficult, it is clear that the usage of Transformation attains a fixed form in 
the New Testament. 


8. DISPOSITION 


With the usage of Disposition, diSwyt and its compounds require comple- 
tion by an Agent, a Patient, and an Event. This usage occurs with dt3wut in 
the LXX and New Testament, émid{Swut in the LXX, and napadidwpt in the 
New Testament. Translation of the verbs with this usage is difficult because 
English presents no parallel usage. As with the Greek and English usage of 
Compulsion (an Agent compels a Patient to accomplish an Event), Disposi- 
tion permits the realization of its Event by a non-maximal infinitive phrase 
whose first complement is co-instantiated by the second (Patient) comple- 
ment of didwpt or its compounds (V-i2) in the LXX and New Testament, by a 
genitive case articular infinitive phrase (tod V-iz) in the LXX, and by V+tva 
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in the New Testament. With the V+ va realization, the first complement of 
the verb is co-referential to the second (Patient) complement of didwy. Also 
like Compulsion, Disposition consistently has the interpretation that the 
Patient entity accomplishes the Event whenever 8{Sw or its compound is 
not negated. However, Disposition is unlike Compulsion, which attributes 
the surety of the accomplishment of the Event exclusively to the Agent’s 
action on the Patient and tolerates the interpretation that the Agent uses 
coercive force to compel the Patient entity to accomplish the Event. Instead, 
Disposition attributes the surety of the accomplishment of the Event to the 
action of the Agent, which disposes the Patient entity to act in a specific 
way, and to the Benefactive of the Event and Patient, which exercises sway 
over the Patient entity to act in this way. This removes any implication of 
coercion because the Patient entity acts according to its own disposition 
in response to the sway exerted by its Benefactive. The translations of verbs 
with this usage coordinate the translations of the Greek verbs with the usage 
of Benefaction and “dispose” with the usage of Compulsion and realize the 
complements of the Greek verbs as complements of “dispose.” This permits 
the English translations of the Greek verbs to retrieve the content of their 
null Patient and Benefactive complements from the Patient and Event com- 
plements of “dispose.” 

The verbs make Benefactive of the Event and Patient (1) the + animate 
entity within the Event that is not also licensed by diéwyt and its compounds 
or (2) the + animate Benefactive of the —animate entity within the Event 
that is not also licensed by diSwpt and its compounds. That is, diéwpt and its 
compounds retrieve as the Benefactive of the action and Patient the only 
+animate entity within the Event that is directly licensed by the verb of the 
Event but not also directly licensed by diSwyt and its compounds. 


8.1. Disposition in the LXX 
In the LXX, N+acc realizes the Patient, and either V-i2 (11) or tod V-i2 (8) 
realizes the Event: 


And you will not give and dispose [[for corruption]] your holy one [[who will 
not become corruption’s]] to ((your holy one)) see corruption 


odd Sweets Tov dctdv Gov idetv Staplopav (Ps 15:10) 


44 N+acc Patient / V-i2z Event: diSwpt (9), 2Sam 21:10; 2 Chr 20:3; Ps 15:10; Sir 38:26a; Isa 32:3; 
Jer 37:21; Ezek 28:17; Dan 10:12; 11:17; émdtSwyt (2), Sir 38:30; 39:5; and N+acc / tod V-i2: didwpt 
(8), 1Chr 22:19; 2 Chr 11:16; Ezra 10:19; Eccl 1:1a, 17; 5:5; 8:16; Hos 5:4. 
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I gave and disposed [[for wisdom]] my heart [[which became wisdom’s]] to 
((my heart)) know wisdom 


Zdwxa xapdiav pov tod yvavat cogtav (Eccl 1:17) 


8.2. Disposition in the New Testament 


N-+acc and, on one occasion, P/éx (some of) realize the Patient; and V-i2 
(6) and V+ va (1) realize the Event.** The singular occurrence of the V+iva 
realization is attributed to the fact that the Event complement, which is 
licensed by both 8t5wt with the usage of Disposition and the following notew 
(do) with the usage of Compulsion, appears after notéw, which elsewhere in 
Revelation with the usage of Compulsion requires completion by a V+ tva 
Event (cf. 13:12b, 16): 

This one God raised on the third day and gave and disposed [[not for all people 

but for us]] him [[who became not all people’s but ours]] to ((him)) become 

visible not to all the people but to us ... 

ToOTOV 6 Ded HYELDEV EV TH TOITY NUEOY Kal ESwKEv AVTOV EUMavy Yever Oa od MavTt 

TO had, do... Hutv (Acts 10:40—41) 


Behold I give and dispose [[for you]] some of the synagogue of Satan [[who 
become yours]] ... that they come and do obeisance before your feet 


od S180 éx THs covaeywyfs tod catavd... va iEovow xal mpooxvvycovat évamtov 
TAV TOSMV Gov. (Rev 3:9) 


8.3. A Comparison of Disposition in the LXX and New Testament 


The verbs occur with the usage of Disposition on nineteen occasions in 
the LXX and on seven occasions in the New Testament. The frequency of 
this usage in relation to all occurrences of the verbs increases from 0.62% 
(19/3064) in the LXX to 1.14 % (7/613) in the New Testament, or by a factor of 
1.84 (1.14. %/0.62 %). This increase is due in part to the repetition of Ps 15:10 in 
Acts 2:27 and 13:35. The total number of realizations of the Event remains the 
same (2) from the LXX to the New Testament; but the V+ iva realization of 
the Event in the New Testament probably has a contextual motivation. 
Although tod V-i2 realizes the Event of Disposition in the LXX, this 
realization with the verbs in the New Testament is restricted to a single 
occurrence of a purpose adjunct (cf. mapadidwut, Rom 1:24). The relative 


45 N+acc Patient / V-i2 Event: dt8wpt (5), Luke 12:58; Acts 2:27; 10:40; 13:35; 14:3; Tapadiswpt 
(1), Acts 7:42; and P/éx / V+tva: didwut (1), Rev 3:9. 
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frequency of the N+acc Patient decreases from 100% (19/19) in the LXX to 
82.71% in the New Testament (6/7). 


g. INITIAL MOTION FROM A SOURCE FOR A BENEFACTIVE 


With the usage of Initial Motion from a Source for a Benefactive, evdidwut 
(LXX) and mapadiswut (New Testament) require completion by a Theme, a 
Source (the literal or figurative entity from which something moves), and a 
Benefactive.** With this usage, as with Benefaction, the verbs require com- 
pletion by the Benefactive of the action itself and make this entity the Bene- 
factive of the entity undergoing a change, here the Theme that changes 
locale. Since this usage focuses on the initiation of motion, at which the 
Theme and Source are strictly coincident, the Source is retrieved from the 
Theme and consistently is definite and null. The third (Benefactive) comple- 
ment consistently is definite and null, and its + animate referent is retrieved 
from the context. Although English has no exactly parallel usage, it does 
accommodate the similar usage, Initial Motion from a Source (a Theme ini- 
tiates motion from a Source).” This permits the translation of évdiswyt and 
TapadtSwut with the Greek usage of Initial Motion from a Source for a Bene- 
factive by “recede, abate” and “go forth” with the English usage of Initial 
Motion from a Source. Unfortunately, the latter usage provides no mech- 
anism for introducing the implication that the motion and Theme are for 
some entity. Given the paucity of occurrences, the discussion presents the 
LXX example of évdidwut (4) and the New Testament example of napadtdwpt 
(1) together:** 


The water [[which became Noah’s, cf. Gen 8:1]] receded [[for Noah]], going 
from the land it [[which became Noah’s]] receded [[for Noah]] 


évedidov Td Udwp Topevduevoy amd THS ys Evedisov (Gen 8:3) 


When the fruit [[ which becomes his]] goes forth [[for him] ], immediately he 
(the one casting seed on the ground, cf. 4:26) sends the sickle 


Stav dé Tapadol 6 xapmdc, EvOLS dnoaTEMEl TO Spemavov (Mark 4:29) 


46 Further discussion of this usage appears in Danove, Verbs of Transference, 18-120. 

47 Two New Testament verbs that occur with the usage of Transference to a Goal also occur 
with the Greek usage of Initial Motion from a Source (déyw, Matt 26:46; Mark 14:42; Jas 4113; 
and émi6dw, Mark 14:72). 

48 N+nom Theme / DNC Source / DNC Benefactive: évdidwut (4), Gen 8:3a, 3b; Prov 10:30; 
Ezek 3:11; and mapadtSwy (1), Mark 4:29. 
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The verbs occur with the usage of Initial Motion from a Source for a 
Benefactive on four occasions in the LXX and on one occasion in the New 
Testament. The frequency of this usage in relation to all occurrences of the 
verbs remains consistent at 0.13% (4/3064) in the LXX and 0.16 % (1/613) in 
the New Testament. The paucity of occurrences makes further comparisons 
of the two verbs with this usage unproductive. However, the occurrences 
of this usage in the LXX indicate that its singular New Testament occur- 
rence should not be interpreted as ungrammatical, idiomatic, or idiosyn- 
cratic. 


10. CONCLUSION 


This chapter resolved the 3064 LXX occurrences and 613 New Testament 
occurrences of didwut and its compounds into eight distinct usages. Among 
these, only Delegation Terminating in a Locative, which has only one occur- 
rence in the LXX, is absent from the New Testament. The relative frequency 
of usages from the LXX to the New Testament remains very similar for 
Transference to a Goal and Initial Motion from a Source for a Benefac- 
tive, decreases for Transference Terminating in a Locative and Transfor- 
mation, and increases for Delegation to a Goal, Benefaction, and Disposi- 
tion. 

The decrease in the relative frequency of Transference Terminating in a 
Locative and absence of Delegation Terminating in a Locative in the New 
Testament indicate a tendency in the New Testament to avoid usages in 
which the verbs require completion by a Locative. The increase in the rela- 
tive frequency of Delegation to a Goal and Disposition, in which the verbs 
require completion by an Event that is realized by a verb phrase (clause), 
indicates a greater tolerance for clausal complements in the New Testa- 
ment. The increased frequency of clausal realizations of the Theme with 
Transference to a Goal in the New Testament and the introduction of new 
clausal realizations of the Theme of Transference and the Event of Delega- 
tion in the New Testament support this conclusion. The New Testament also 
presents a greater relative frequency of the realization of Benefactive com- 
plements with the usages of Benefaction and Transformation. None of these 
differences can be explained solely in terms of the style or sources of partic- 
ular authors. The increase in the relative frequency of indefinite null second 
complements with the usage of Transference to a Goal in the New Testa- 
ment can be attributed in part to the repetition of Jesus’ statements within 
Matthew and among the Gospels. 
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Only three usages, Transference to a Goal, Delegation to a Goal, and Bene- 
faction, have English parallels. With these usages, translation by “give” and 
related English verbs is able to clarify all of the grammatical constraints of 
the Greek verbs. With four of the remaining usages, Transference Terminat- 
ing ina Locative, Delegation Terminating in a Locative, Transformation, and 
Disposition, English presents no parallel usage but does provide alternative 
grammatical resources to formulate procedures for translation that clar- 
ify the grammatical constraints imposed by the Greek verbs. The resulting 
translations, however, are frequently awkward and unsuitable for more gen- 
eral use. With the remaining usage, Initial Motion from a Source for a Bene- 
factive, English presents no mechanism for introducing the implication that 
the notion and Theme are for some entity. With all usages the “working” 
translations, which introduce the Benefactive of the action/motion and of 
the entity undergoing a change are unsuitable for more general use. 

The discussion also clarified the function and translation of N+dat and 
P/eig complements of diSwut and its compounds with various usages: 


Usage Function N+dat P/eis 
Transference Goal to [+an] into, to [—an] 
Transference Locative on, under [—an] on, among [+ an] 
Delegation Goal to [+an] into, to [-an] 
Benefaction Benefactive for [+an] for [—an] 
Transformation Benefactive for [+an] for [—an] 


Transformation _ Resultative into [+an] 


GRAMMATICAL DEVELOPMENTS OF GREEK 
IN ROMAN EGYPT SIGNIFICANT FOR THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Francis Gignac 


Our best sources of knowledge of the living Greek language of Roman Egypt 
are the nonliterary papyri (and ostraca), which include personal and busi- 
ness letters, receipts, orders, contracts, petitions, wills, census returns, reg- 
istrations, and other documents. They reflect in varying degrees the Greek 
Koine used as a lingua franca throughout the Mediterranean world. This lan- 
guage shows developments in phonology, morphology, and syntax that are 
found also in biblical Greek. Since the language of Roman Egypt was spoken 
and written within a largely bilingual community, it also serves to shed light 
on an analogous situation in first-century Palestine. 


1. PHONOLOGY 


Orthographic variations in the papyri enable us to determine the phonemic 
structure of the language in use and the relative phonetic values of its 
sounds. The pronunciation of Greek reflected in these documents from 
Egypt during the Roman period represents a transitional stage between the 
sound systems of the Greek dialects of Classical times and those of Modern 
Greek. But there is also abundant evidence that the Greek of Roman Egypt 
was subject to widespread bilingual interference from the native language of 
Egyptian speakers and writers. Effects of this are reflected in New Testament 
manuscripts. 

In the vowel system,' both the Classically long and short diphthongs have 
been reduced to simple vowels or (in the case of av, ev, and yu) to a vowel 


! Further examples may be found in Francis Thomas Gignac, A Grammar of the Greek 
Papyri of the Roman and Byzantine Periods (Testi e Documenti per lo Studio dell’ Antichita 
5532 vols.; Milan: Istituto Editoriale Cisalpino-La Goliardica, 1976, 1981); vol. 1: Phonology, 183- 
333. For evidence from the Ptolemaic papyri, see Edwin Mayser, Grammatik der griechischen 
Papyri aus der Ptoleméderzeit (2 vols.; Berlin & Leipzig: de Gruyter, 1908-1938); vol. 1.1: Laut- 
und Wortlehre (ed. Hans Schmoll; 2nd ed.; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1970), 33-141. For parallels else- 
where in the Koine, see especially Konrad Meisterhans, Grammatik der attischen Inschriften 
(ed. Eduard Schwyzer; 3rd ed.; Berlin, Weidmann, 1900); Eduard Schweizer, Grammatik der 
pergamenischen Inschriften (Berlin: Weidmann, 1898); Ernst Nachmanson, Laute und Formen 
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+ consonantal element. Itacism is well advanced, with the result that the 
phoneme /i/ is represented interchangeably in writing by 1, <t, and often y,? 
/e/ is represented by both ¢ and a (and often 1),> /o/ is represented equally 
by o and w,* /u/ by ov,5 and /y/ by v, vt, and o1.° All quantitative distinction has 
been lost. This is indicated by the frequent interchanges of etymologically 
long and short vowels and diphthongs.’ Pitch accent has been replaced by 
a stress accent, reflecting the transfer by non-native Greek speakers of their 
own accentual patterns to their Greek. Consequently, vowels in unaccented 
syllables tend toward schwa /a/, reflected in the frequent confusion of «, ¢, 
and o in unaccented syllables.’ 


der magnetischen Inschriften (Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksells, 1904); Edmund Riisch, Gram- 
matik der delphischen Inschriften; 1: Lautlehre (Berlin: Weidmann, 1914); Guilelmus Crénert, 
Memoria Graeca Herculanensis (Leipzig: Teubner, 1903). 

? E.g. i (for et) SB 7376.27 (AD 3); tetwjy (for tyjv) P.Lond. 262 = M.Chr. 181.5 (AD 11); etvor 
(for tve) P.Mich. 466.13 (AD 107); 7Stov (for iSiov) BGU 830.6 (1st c.); Hut (for eivi) P.Oxy. 1481.3 
(early and c.); city (for nutv) PSI 917.4 (ast c.); mot BeBawon (for macy BeBouwcet) P.Mich. 280.6 
(ast c.). This interchange is found in various areas of the Mediterranean world from the 3rd c. 
BC on (Mayser, Grammatik, 17.1:60-65; Meisterhans-Schwyzer, Grammatik, 48-49; Schweizer, 
Grammatik, 52-53; Nachmanson, Laute, 34-36; Riisch, Grammatik, 65-75, 80-100; Crénert, 
Memoria, 26-34). 

3 E.g. xe (for xat) P.Tebt. 408.5 (AD 3); éAéov (for éhatov) xotbAac €& P.Mich. 322a.32 (AD 46); 
mévtat (for mévte) P.Mich. 309 introd. 2 (1st c.); atyw (for gyw) Pland. 117.3 (3rd c.); ué (for 
un) P.IFAO 2:28.6 (1st c.); nav (for édv) BGU 1097.3,16 (AD 41-69). This interchange is found 
elsewhere in the Koine but later than in Egypt: at Delphi from the late first c. Bc on (Riisch, 
Grammatik, 76-80); at Magnesia from AD50 on (Nachmanson, Laute, 37); at Athens from 
AD100 on (Meisterhans-Schwyzer, Grammatik, 34); at Pergumum late and rarely (Schweizer, 
Grammatik, 77-78). In the Ptolemaic papyri, these symbols interchange sporadically al- 
ready in the fourth c. Bc but still only rarely in the first c. Bc (Mayser, Grammatik, 12.1:85- 
86). 

4 E.g. €xo (for €yw) P.Mich. 230.7 (AD 48); nusdv (for nudv) P.Mich. 282.1 (1st c.); enw (for &76) 
SB 8950 = PSI1320.18 (AD 82-96); (for 6) BGU 1615.18 (AD 84). See further Mayser, Grammatik, 
1.1:73-76; Gignac, Grammar, 1:275-277. 

5 The inherited diphthong /ou/ had been reduced to a long /6/ by the seventh c. Bc in 
Corinthian and by the fifth c. Bc in Attic-Ionic, when the spurious diphthong ov was adopted 
to represent the long closed /6/ arising from contraction or compensative lengthening. It 
had shifted to /a/ by fourth-c. Bc Boeotian. See Eduard Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik 
(Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft; 3 vols.; Munich: Beck, 1950-1953), 1:191-194; Michel 
Lejeune, Phonétique historique du mycénien et du grec ancien (Tradition de I’ Humanisme 9; 
Paris: Klincksieck, 1972), § 241. 

® E.g. Aunév (for Aourdv) P.Oxy. 1480.13 (AD 32); 0 (for of) CPR 198.15 (AD139); cowwovoyg (for 
avvovens) P.Mich. 339.1 (AD 46); oizav (for budv) P.Grenf. 1:48 = W.Chr. 416.9 (AD191); etc. See 
Mayser, Grammatik, 17.1:87-91; Gignac, Grammar, 1:197—-199. 

7 See further Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik, 1:371-395; Mayser, Grammatik, 12.12117- 
119; Gignac, Grammar, 1:324. 

8 E.g. ndvte (for t&vtx) O.Theb. 126.3—4 (early ist c.); paté (for pete) BGU 1030.6 (3rd c.); 
técoaupos (for tecoapac) P.Princ. 142.6 (ca. AD23); €Btaynxovta (for £850-) WO 392.2 (AD 44); 
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Bilingual interference is especially apparent in the sound values repre- 
sented by the letter y in the Greek of Roman Egypt. Not only does y inter- 
change frequently with t and «1, as elsewhere in the Koine, and also with ¢ 
(and its phonetic equivalent a1), but it also interchanges in Egypt with v (and 
its phonetic equivalent o1).? This indicates that y was at least bivalent, as was 
Coptic n, which in all dialects represented an allophone of /i/ before or after 
sonants as well as the phoneme /e/ (long or short); in the Bohairic dialect of 
the Delta, it also represented an allophone of /z/.!° 

In consonants, the Classical voiced stops /b g d/ represented by 8, y, 
5 tended toward a voiced fricative pronunciation in the Koine. The labial 
represented by 6 was used to transliterate the Latin v" and eventually inter- 
changes in Greek words with -v in the au/ev diphthongs.” This indicates that 
the sound had shifted from its original pronunciation as an occlusive stop 
[b] to that of a bilabial fricative [8] (like the Spanish intervocalic 6 or v, as 
in Habana or favor).® The velar stop represented by y also shifted to a frica- 
tive pronunciation. It is frequently omitted or erroneously inserted before 
a front vowel," indicating a pronunciation as a vowel glide [j] as in English 
yes, and omitted or inserted before a back vowel or consonant," probably 


toitev (for tpitov) SB 7031 = P.Mich. 186.34 (AD 72); yettovoc (for yeitovec) P.Mich. 29.2; 250.4 
(aD18). See further Gignac, Grammar, 1:278-294. 

° E.g. duty (for nuiv) P.Mich. 293.2 (AD14-37); &noyb (for &noyh) P.Mich. 197.24 (AD 123); 
yb (for yy) BGU 153.38 (AD 152); dyo (for S00) O.Petr. 295.4, 6, 9 (ca. AD6-50); duvhouev (for 
duvdouev) P.Fouad 19.8 (AD53); nnép (for bmép) P.Oxy. 1145.3 (ist c.). See further Mayser, 
Grammatik, 17.1:46, 53-54; Gignac, Grammar, 1:262—267. 

10 Joseph Vergote, Grammaire copte. Vol. 1a: Introduction, phonétique et phonologie, mor- 
phologie synthématique: Partie synchronique (2 vols.; Louvain: Peeters, 1973-1983), §§ 42-44; 
see also Thomas O. Lambdin, “The Bivalence of Coptic Eta and Related Problems in the Vocal- 
ization of Egyptian,’ JNES 17 (1958): 177-193. 

1l E.g. moeBetots privatus BGU 781 vi.7 (1st c.); Bidttxov viaticum BGU 423 = W.Chr. 480.9 
(and c.). See further Gignac, Grammar, 1:68-69, 231-233. 

2 E.g. évddun (for EBddun) P.Lond. 1914.47 (AD 335?); TpocayopéBoe (for npoowyopetoat) 
P.land. 101.9 (5th/6th c.). See further Gignac, Grammar, 1:70, 226-234. 

13 Evidence for the shift of the voiced bilabial stop to a fricative appears as early as the 
fifth c. BC in inscriptions from Laconia and the Argolid and in the fourth century from Crete 
(Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik, 1:207-208; Lejeune, Phonétique, § 44). A fricative pronun- 
ciation of 8 is also attested in a Ptolemaic papyrus from the 2nd c. (Mayser, Grammatik, 
17.1151) and in Attic and Asia Minor inscriptions from the beginning of the first c. AD on 
(Meisterhans-Schwyzer, Grammatik, 77; Schweizer, Grammatik, 105). 

14 E.g. be (for byt}) P.Oxy. 729.23 (AD137) and dby7f (also for byt) P.Mich. 312.32 (AD34); 
Aéet (for Aéyet) P.Oxy. 1142.9 (late 3rd c.); dyiov (for viod) SB 7600.13 (AD 16); nvoryeta (for rvaceta) 
SB 7816 = PSI 1263.20 (AD166/67). See further Gignac, Grammar, 1:71-73. 

1S E.g. Zoarpev (for Eyponpev) P.Mich. 304.10 (AD 42?); Oudtyp (for Svyatmp) P.Tebt. 397.29 
(AD198); Bravyiw (for PAa[o]ulw) P.Oxy. 504.14, 30, sim. 18, 27 (early and c.); evyanddemtov 
(for evanddextov) P.Cair.Isid. 62.16 (AD 296). See further Gignac, Grammar, 1:73-75. 
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indicating a pharyngeal fricative [y] like the g in Spanish /ugar).!° The den- 
tal stop /d/ may also have tended toward a fricative [6], though the evidence 
is not conclusive.” 

But in Egypt this fricative pronunciation of the voiced velar and dental 
stops was restricted to certain phonetic conditions because in other con- 
ditions they were identified with their corresponding voiceless stops /k t/ 
represented by x and t, with which they interchange frequently.* This was 
a result of bilingual interference. Coptic has only the voiceless order. The 
Classical aspirated stops /kh th ph/ represented by y, 9, g also eventually 
shifted to fricatives /x 9 f/ in the Koine, but in Egypt this shift was hindered 
by the widespread identification of these aspirates with their corresponding 
voiceless stops as well.”° Aspirated stops were distinct phonemes only in the 
Bohairic dialect of the Nile Delta and then only in accented syllables.” 

The liquids represented by A and p remained distinct phonemes except in 
Egypt, where there was a frequent interchange of A and p,” especially in doc- 
uments from the Fayum. In the Fayumic dialect of Coptic, « generally stands 
for p of other dialects.”* Nasals were unstable in the Koine, and the custom- 
ary unassimilated spellings of a nasal before a following consonant gradually 
gave way to assimilated spellings, as in modern editorial practice. Aspira- 
tion at the beginning of a word was lost during the period of the Koine.” 


16 The shift to a fricative is attested dialectally as early as the fourth century Bc. Cf. 
Pamphilian pheidrav = peydAnv (Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik, 1:209; Lejeune, Phoné- 
tique, § 44) and dAtog (for dAtyoc) frequent in Attic inscriptions from 300 BC on (Meisterhans- 
Schwyzer, Grammatik, 75). It is found in the Ptolemaic papyri from the 2nd c. Bc on (Mayser, 
Grammatik, 17.1142). 

17 See further Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik, 1:208-209; Lejeune, Phonétique, § 44; 
Gignac, Grammar, 1:75-76. 

18 E.g. xovatt (for yévatt) P.Ryl. 160¢, ii.16—-17 (AD 32); yuptou (for xupiov) P.Princ. 141.1 (AD 23); 
theys (for diy) SB 5110 = P.Ryl. 160d, ii.21 (AD 42); Stunv (for tywnv) SB 5108 = P.Ryl. 160.5 
(AD 28/29). See further Gignac, Grammar, 1:76-86. 

19 Vergote, Grammaire copte, 1a: §§ 10, 15, 28, 31. 

20 E.g. xw[pis] (for ywpics) SB 10238.10 (AD 37); xataBévw (for xataBatvw) BGU 380.17 (3rd 
c.); Tuyatpet (for Svyatpi) P.Stras. 131 = SB 8013.18 (AD 363); Sy (for tiujv) SB 4362.3 (AD145); 
toBov (for pdBov) BGU 380.21-22,25 (3rd c.); pevtaxociacg (for mevtaxociac) P.Mich. 331.4 
(AD 41). See further Gignac, Grammar, 1:86—95. 

21 Vergote, Grammaire copte, 1a: §§ 15, 31. 

2 Eg. xabard (for xabapc) P.Ryl. 166.22 (AD 26); Soyc (for 9€Ay¢) P.Oxy. 1291.9 (AD 30); btEA 
(for b7é9) SB 510 = P. Ryl. 160d ii.34 (AD 42); e€ep6tv (for eEeAGetv) P.Mich. 204.5-6 (AD 127). See 
further Mayser, Grammatik, 17.1:159-163; Gignac, Grammar, 1:102-107. 

23 Vergote, Grammaire copte, 1a: § 30. 

24 Cf. Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik, 1:218-222, 303-308; Lejeune, Phonétique, § 321; 
Gignac, Grammar, 1133-138. 
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Loss of aspiration and false aspiration, sometimes through analogy, is found 
frequently in the Greek of Roman Egypt.” There is considerable fluctuation 
in the use of the spellings -pc-/-pp-*° and -aa-/-tt-,”’ reflecting the diverse 
dialectal heritage of the Koine. 

Effects of these phonological developments are found in the texts and 
manuscripts of the New Testament. The loss of diphthongs and the identi- 
fication of ot and v in [y] help to explain the variant readings at Philemon 
12. A scribe, hearing or reading aloud the dative pronoun got (pronounced 
[sy]) in Ov dverepra cot, adtov, tobt’ Zotw TH EUd oTAdyyva (8* A 33 pc) could 
readily have mistaken it for the nominative o¥, which is found (with a con- 
nective 5€) in F G*. But this left an ellipsis: cb d€ adtdv, tobt’ gotw TH Epc 
amtAcyyva. So the verb npocAwBod was brought up from v. 17. This is the read- 
ing of x’ (D° 104) K P, etc. Other variants are all conflations of these three 
readings. 

The loss of quantitative distinction and the identification of o and w in 
/o/ led to a confusion of indicative and subjunctive forms. Some of these 
have exegetical significance, as at Rom 5:1, where &! B? F G PY, etc., have the 
indicative éyouev, while x* A B* CD KL 33, etc., have the subjunctive éywyev. 

The bivalence of y and the pronunciation of v as a rounded front vowel /y/ 
foreign to many Greek speakers is reflected in the frequent confusion of the 
plural of the first and second personal pronouns yyeis and byets and their 
oblique cases. While a confusion of persons is certainly a possible factor 
in many of these instances, the greater frequency of these interchanges 
indicates a basis in phonology. 

In consonants, the interchange of A and ¢ in areas of Egypt is reflected 
in the variant ywéAous in D* ¥ t vg sy" for uepoug at 1Cor 12:27. Forms of 
ovdets and undeic are sometimes spelled in the New Testament with 6 in 
place of 6, e.g. ob8év in Luke 23:14, etc., wySev at Acts 27:33, preserving an 
orthography prevalent in late Attic and other dialects” in which the 9 came 
to represent the assimilation of /d/ before a rough breathing (the feminine 


°5 Eg. wet’ Spxov P.Mich. 123 5; 4.13-14, 21 (AD45-47); én’ dro8yxy P.Flor. 81.6 (AD103); 
xatiotpt P.Oxy. 2474.20—-21 (3rd c.); xa’ étog BGU 197.13, etc. (AD17); €g’ Eviavtdv P.Mich. 
585.29 (AD 87); €g’ EAm1(Swv P.Mich. 466.30 (AD107); etc. For the Ptolemaic papyri, see Mayser, 
Grammatik, 17.1:173-176. 

26 E.g. Gapodv BGU 1080 = W.Chr. 478.14 (3rd c.) and @appéav P.Oxy. 1665.11 (3rd c.); &pcevac 
SB 4516 part. = P.Sarap. 3.5 (AD 1g) and dppevag SB 7365.69 (AD 114). 

27 E.g. bardaoys P.Oxy. 1067.29 (3rd c.) and @aAdtty¢ P.Oslo 126.4 (AD161 +); TedocEtv P.Oxy. 
822 descr. (ca. AD1) and meattew P.Oxy. 2353.18 (AD 32). 

28 Meisterhans-Schwyzer, Grammatik, 104-105; Schweizer, Grammatik, 12-114; cf. Schwy- 
zer, Griechische Grammatik, 1:408. 
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is always ovdepta, etc.). These spellings were still common at the time of the 
Septuagint but are archaic for the New Testament. 

On the other hand, éAzis is printed with initial aspiration in ég’ Ant at 
Rom 8:20 with PB“ x B* D* FG ¥ (ul én’ eAtidt B”’ A B? C D? 33 1739 1881 pm), 
though elsewhere it is printed without assimilation before an aspirate. But 
the aspiration of éAmic is also found in the nonliterary papyri and elsewhere 
in the Roman period,” and the Coptic loanword has an initial /h/: gexmc. 

Spellings of @cpcet, @apceite are found in Matthew, Mark, John, and Acts, 
but only forms of 8apeéw are found in 2 Corinthians (five times) and Heb 
13:6. Spellings of éeonv are found at Matt 19:4 // Mark 10:6, Luke 2:23 (all 
LXX citations), and in a compound in 1Cor 6:9 and 1Tim 1:10, but dpeny is 
attested in variants at Rom 1:27, Gal 3:28, and Rev 12:5, 13. Spellings with -co- 
are common, but the Attic -tt- is found in xpetttov in Paul, Hebrews, and 1 
and 2 Peter; éAdttwyv and éAattéw also occur, as well as Hrty La (but also Hacov 
twice). 


2. MORPHOLOGY 


Bilingual interference is not extensive in morphology since the inflectional 
systems of other languages that came into contact with Greek were not par- 
allel. Most new morphological phenomena reflect the ongoing evolution of 
the Greek language itself. The dual has virtually disappeared. There is ana- 
logical leveling within each declension and among the various declensional 
types. Nouns of the first declensional subtype in short /a/ tend to form their 
genitive singular in -y¢ even after p on the analogy of those in -ccw, -cong, 
etc., in which consonants other than /r/ precede the //.2° Masculine nouns 
of the first declension in -y¢ as well as names and loanwords in -a¢ tend to 
replace the anomalous genitive -ov, borrowed at an earlier stage of the lan- 
guage from the second declension, by the stem vowel -y or -a.2! 


29 It is found also in the Herculaneum papyri (Crénert, Memoria, 150[-1] and n5) and the 
Ptolemaic papyri (Mayser, Grammatik, 17.1176). 

30 E.g. dpobeys passim; ometpys P.Mich. 569.6 (ADgo?), etc., but o7e(i)pas P.Lond. 256a = 
W.Chr. 443.3 (AD15); BGU 1574.12 (AD176/77), etc.; yepuens SB 7174 = P.Mich. 233.8 (aD 24: 
BL 5:69); Aeiteys BGU 781 2.8, 13, 16; 6.12, with Aeitpa¢ elsewhere (1st c.). See further Gignac, 
Grammar. Vol. 2: Morphology, 4-11; for similar spellings in the Ptolemaic papyri, see Mayser, 
Grammatik, 12.101-12. 

31 E.g. arnAwty P.Mich. 308.4 (ist c.); cteatetdty P.Tebt. 538 descr. (3rd c.); oxpeiBa P.Oxy. 
59.9 (AD 292). See further Gignac, Grammar, 2:12-22; Mayser, Grammatik; vol. 1.2: Flexion- 
slehre, 3-4. 
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Certain types of masculine and neuter nouns of the second declension 
in -tog or -tov that tend to be readily abbreviated, such as names, titles, 
and diminutives, frequently drop the -o- in the nominative and accusative 
singular and the -t- in the genitive and dative, along with an apparent shift of 
the accent to the ultima in the oblique cases.** Most nouns of the so-called 
Attic second declension are either inflected according to the regular second 
declension® or show heteroclitic forms.** Similarly, contract nouns tend to 
fluctuate between open and contracted forms* or to show heteroclitic forms 
of the consonantal third declension.*° 

Nouns of the third declension show considerable variation from Classical 
Greek both in endings and in stem formation. The accusative singular of 
consonantal stem nouns appears frequently with a final -v’ on the analogy 
of vocalic stem nouns of all declensions. Analogical leveling is observed 
in mixed dental and i-stem nouns, which often extend the dental stem 
throughout the paradigm.* The only /-stem in Greek, dA, wAdg (cf. Latin sal), 
usually follows the liquid-stem declension but also shows a neuter by-form 
otha. 


32 Eg.’ Avt@vic P.Mich. 201.1 (AD 99); xOet¢ P.Mich. 283—284.17 (1st c.); xvp0d P.Ryl. 160¢, iia4 
(AD32); &pyvew P.Oxy. 2353.5-6 (AD 32); svptdw P.Oxy. 529.5 (2nd c.). See further Gignac, 
Grammar, 2:25-29. These forms occur in the Ptolemaic papyri from ca. 258BC on (Mayser, 
Grammatik, 1.2:15-16). 

33 So normally vads passim, but once tod [v]ew in a very Atticistic speech in P.Giss. 99.16-17 
(2nd/3rd c.), and vewxdpoc P.Oxy. 100.2 (AD133) and passim. 

34 E.g. dAwes: gen. dAw P.Ryl. 122.10 (AD 127); dat. éAq P.Harr. 96.32 (1st/and c.); acc. &Aw P.Fay. 
112.19 (AD 99) and @Awv BGU 920.19 (AD 180), etc.; n-stem by-form nom. éAwv BGU 651 = M.Chr. 
111.5 (AD 192); gen. éAwvoc O.Stras. 520.1 (2nd c.); gen. pl. dAwvwv PSI 37.1 (AD 820); diminutive 
dAwviov: gen. dAwvi(ov) O.Stras. 625 2.2; 682.1 (2nd c.), dat. cAwvie P.Herm. 57.8 (4th c.). The n- 
stem form is attested already in Aristotle (LSJ, s.v. éAwv) and in the Ptolemaic papyri (Mayser, 
Grammatik, 1.214). See further Pierre Chantraine, Morphologie historique du grec (2nd ed.; 
Paris: C. Klincksieck, 1973), § 25. 

35 E.g. votc: dat. v@ P.Erl. 18.16 (AD 248); acc. vobv P.Tebt. 334.9 (AD 200/201), but dat. vow 
BGU 385 = W.Chr. 100.5 (2nd/3rd c.). See further Gignac, Grammar, 2:33-37; Mayser, Gram- 
matik, 1.2:12-13. This contract declension becomes less frequent in the Koine. 

36 E.g. xodc: xyobv P.Lond. 131 R = SB 9699.51 (AD 78/79); P.Oxy. 729.6 (AD137); etc., but gen. 
xo0d¢ P.Mich. 322a.7, 24 (AD 46); P.Brem. 14.13 (ca. AD117); P.Tebt. 342.27 (late 2nd c.). 

37 E.g. yuvatxav P.Mich. 276.24 (AD 47); natépav P.Mich. 353.16 (AD 48); untepav P.land. 9.37 
(2nd c.). This form appears sporadically in the Ptolemaic papyri from the 3rd c. Bc on (Mayser, 
Grammatik, 1.2:172; vol. 2: Satzlehre, 1:46) and in Asia Minor inscriptions from the first century 
B.C on (Schweizer, Grammatik, 156-157; Nachmanson, Grammatik, 133). 

38 E.g. acc. xdpita SB 7615 = P.Bon. 43.11 (1st c.), xAetda P.Oxy. 113.3 (2nd c.), but xAetv P.Oxy. 
1127.25 (AD183); pl. nom. xAeidec P.Oxy. 2146.5 (3rdc.), acc. xAetdac P.Lond. 1177 (iii, 180-190).291 
(aDu13), but xAgic P.Oxy. 729.23 (AD137). 

39 E.g. tO dag P.Ryl. 692.5; 695.12; 696.6 (late 3rd c.). This form is attested already in 
Aristotle (LSJ, s.v.) and is found in the Ptolemaic papyri from the 3rd c. Bc on (Mayser, 
Grammatik, 1.2:45). 
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Adjectives are subject to similar influences as the nouns of the declen- 
sional types to which they belong. In addition, many adjectives of the first 
and second declensions that in Classical Greek have only two terminations 
-0¢, -ov tend to form a distinct feminine.” The adjective mAnoey is frequently 
used indeclinably.” Comparison of adjectives shows a tendency toward reg- 
ularization by extension of the -tepoc, -tatos formations to adjectives that in 
Classical Greek form the comparative and superlative on a different stem.” 

In pronouns, the reflexive pronoun of the third person, éavtod, etc., is 
used commonly in the plural and occasionally in the singular for that of the 
first and second persons. 

Numerals show a transposition in word order. This occurs occasionally 
even in the numbers eleven and twelve,“ while numerals above twelve are 
normally so formed that the larger number precedes and the unit follows, 
as dexatpets as opposed to the Classical tpei¢ xai déxa.** The numbers twenty 
and above are similarly so formed that the larger numbers precede the 
smaller without an intervening xai.* 

In conjugation, the augment, both syllabic and temporal, is occasionally 
omitted in past tenses of the indicative” or transferred to other moods 
and tenses.‘ Stem formation tends to become increasingly regularized. Late 


40 E.g. BeBate P.Amh. 85 = M.Chr. 274.21 (AD 78); Sypocta P.Oslo 31.17 (AD138-161); aiwvig 
P.Grenf. 2:71 = M.Chr. 190 1.1 (AD 244-248). See further Mayser 1.2:50-53; Gignac, Grammar, 
2105-113. 

41 E.g. Spaypdc ... wAnENS P.Oxy. 513 = W.Chr. 183.54-55 (AD184); éxpdptov ... TAHENS BGU 
2038.4-7 (2nd c.); goyov THY TINNY TAHEYS BGU 373.20-21, sim. 1-13 (AD 298). See further 
Gignac, Grammar, 2138-140; Mayser, Grammatik, 11:40; 1.2:58, Anm. 7. 

42 E.g. uempotepos M.Chr. 372 v.17 (2nd c.); eyadwta&tw P.Mich. 498.8-9 (2nd c.). See further 
Gignac, Grammar, 2157-159; Mayser, Grammatik, 1.2:62 m1. 

43 E.g. plural: (a) 1st person: P.Oxy. 745.5 (ca. AD1); P.Mich. 276.8 (AD 47); P.Amh. 65.2— 
3 (early 2nd c.); (b) 2nd person: BGU 1078 = W.Chr. 59.11-12 (AD39); P.Oxy. 115 = W.Chr. 
479.11 (2nd c.); singular: (a) 1st person: P.Mich. 253.1-2 (AD 30); BGU 2019.10-11 (AD188); (b) 
2nd person: P.Oxy. 295.5-6 (ca. AD 35); P.Giss. 21.13 (ca. AD117). See further Mayser 1.1:63-64; 
Gignac, Grammar, 2:166-169. 

44 E.g. dexaév BGU 1195.6 (ca. 11 BC), but vdexa P.Mich. 347.6 (AD 21), etc.; Sexadvo SB 7344.1 
(AD 8/9), but dwSexa P.Bad. 25.11 (1st c.); etc. 

4 Eg. Sexatpets PHamb. 10.14 (2nd c.); Sexatécoapes P.Flor. 143.12 (AD 264); Sexanevte 
PSI 1324.9 (AD 173); etc. 

46 E.g. Spaxpucs etxoot tecoupes P.Grenf. 2:63.5 (mid 2nd c.). 

47 E.g. Sidyparpev PSI 181.3 (AD 91); g4oou BGU g2 = W.Chr. 427.28 (AD 187); yeypagetv P.Oxy. 
113.19 (2nd c.). 

48 E.g. xatedetretv P.Mil. Vogl. 59.15 (2nd c.); mapedeyouevys P.Brem. 34 = W.Chr. 352.14-15 
(AD117); etc. See further Gignac, Grammar, 2:223-254; Mayser, Grammatik, 1.2:92—113. These 
anomalies are paralleled elsewhere in the Attic, Magnesian, and Asia Minor inscriptions 
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present formations arose through phonological or analogical alterations of 
the stem or the addition of a suffix.*? Many contract futures were replaced 
by sigmatic ones.* Other futures formed on etymologically different stems 
began to be replaced by the formation of new ones based mainly on the 
aorist stem.*' This same tendency led to the substitution of newer sigmatic 
aorists for some ancient root aorists.” The second aorist passive is generally 
preferred to the first aorist passive.™ 

Analogical leveling also brought about the occasional use of future ac- 
tives in verbs that formed a future middle in Classical Greek.** Some new 
aorist and future passive formations appear in verbs that have only an aorist 
or future middle in Classical Greek.® 

Analogical leveling also led to a frequent interchange of endings of vari- 
ous tenses and moods of thematic verbs. The endings of the first aorist tend 
to be substituted for those of the imperfect,** future,” perfect,** and espe- 
cially second aorist,®° and those of the present, future, and second aorist 


(Meisterhans-Schwyzer, Grammatik, 169-174; Nachmanson, Grammatik, 150-153; Schweizer, 
Grammatik, 169-174); cf. Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik, 1:646—656; Chantraine, Morpholo- 
gie, §§ 356-358. 

49 E.g. appydlet (adpudttw) SB 7599.26 (ADQ5); exyvovtes (éxyew) P.Mich. 326.51 (AD 48); 
xatoAtmavouevots P.Oxy. 907 = M.Chr. 317.5 (AD276). See further Gignac, Grammar, 2:271- 
284; Mayser, Grammatik, 1.2:113—-120. 

50 E.g. dnapticw SB 4515 = P.Brem. 63.27 (ca. ADu17); &doqadtoouat P.Ryl. 77.40 (AD192); 
avyxopicw P.Tebt. 591 desc. (late 2nd/early 3rd c.); repicw BGU 5u= W.Chr. 14 ii.12 (AD200+). 

51 E.g. xatapeyovtat P.land. 26.23-24 (AD 98); éveyx® (for olaw) P.Mich. 494.12 (2nd c.); 
éveyxeis P.Oxy. 1760.15 (2nd c.). See further Gignac, Grammar, 2:284—290; Mayser, Grammatik, 
1.2:128-130. 

52 E.g. nEa (for Hyayov) POxy. 933.13 (late and c.); éydpnoes (for 2ynpac) P.Hamb. 88.4 
(BL 5:40) (mid 2nd c.); éxykpyou (for éydpynv) P.Mich. 464.19 (ADgQ). See further Gignac, 
Grammar, 2:290-297; Mayser, Grammatik, 1.2:131-145. 

53 E.g. éyedgn BGU 891 R.25 (AD135/36); te ypapevta P.Mich. 479.13-114 (early 2nd c.); 
xonyvet P.Ryl. 236.24 (AD 256); cuvyMdyyv BGU 1062 = W.Chr. 276.29, 32, 33 (AD236/37); 
TapyvyéAn BGU 647.5 (AD130); été&yy BGU 457 = W.Chr. 252.6 (AD 132/33). See further Gignac, 
Grammar, 2:307-319; Mayser, Grammatik, 1.2:155-165. 

54 E.g. dxobcets P.Mich. 477.39 (early and c.); évanAebow BGU 601.17 (2nd c.); omovdacetc 
P.Oxy. 7456.8 (AD16). See further Gignac, Grammar, 2:321-322; Mayser, Grammatik, 1.2:130. 

55 E.g. eBovAnoyy P.Mich. 486.6 (2nd c.); &nexpetOy SB 8247.4 (1st c.); oOdvOnv P.Mich. 486.7 
(and c.); ¢yapnoyt P.Oxy. 361 descr. (AD 76/77); €AunyOyv P.Mich. 487.5 (2nd c.). See further 
Gignac, Grammar, 2:322-325; Mayser, Grammatik, 1.2:155-162. 

56 E.g. eiyauev P.Oxy. 2873.9 (AD 62); EAcyav P.Brem. 64.5 (ca. AD 117); HueMa P.Bour. 23.13 
(late 2nd c.); also wpethooav BGU 2047.5 (AD 8); xate[t]xooav P.Mich. 421.1819 (AD 41-54). 

57 E.g. eredevonobat SB 5275.18 (AD 11); €oawoGat P.Oxy. 260 = M.Chr. 74.11 (AD59). 

58 E.g. elAngav P.Mich. 333-334.11 (AD 52); elonxav BGU 595.13 (AD70/80); yéyovav BGU 
597-19 (AD 75). 

59 E.g. elma SB 8247.17 (1st c.); Hveyxa P.Tebt. 314.4 (2nd c.); HASapev P.Oxy. 743.24-25 (2 BC); 
éhaBa P.Athen. 61.u1 (1st c.); Eoyauev BGU 381.6 (2nd/3rd c.); eméBarav P.Rein. 1:47.10 (2nd c.); 
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often replace those of the first aorist® and perfect.” Athematic —p verbs 
tend toward a thematic inflection by the adoption of thematic endings or 
thematic formations, especially in the present system.” Analogical leveling 
is also found in the extension of the first aorist® and perfect formations.™ 

Effects of these morphological developments are also found in the texts 
and manuscripts of the New Testament. Feminine nouns of the first declen- 
sional subtype in short -a even after p are found in our texts with -on¢, -py in 
the genitive and dative singular, e.g. wayatens at Luke 21:24, Heb 11:34, Rev 
13:14; payaion at Luke 22:49, Acts 12:2, Rev 13:10; onelpys at Acts 10:1, 21:31, 
27:1; Teweys at Acts 27:30. The Attic second declension noun éAws has been 
replaced by a third declension n-stem by-form éAwv, with the accusative sin- 
gular dAwva at Matt 3:12 // Luke 3:17. The simple vews occurs in the New Tes- 
tament only in the common form vadc, but the Attic vocalism is preserved in 
the combinative form vewxdpov (Acts 19:35). (ews is the only adjective still 
used with the Attic vocalism (Matt 16:22; Heb 8:12, quoting Jer 31:34 LXX). 

The contract second declension noun vots so appears in the nominative 
and also in the accusative votv, but the genitive and dative are always vodc 
(Rom 7:23, etc.) and vot (Rom 7:25, etc.) on the analogy of diphthongal stems 
of the third declension like Bots. Similarly, the genitive singular of mAodc is 
ods (Acts 27:9). 

The accusative singular of consonantal stems of the third declension in 
-av is attested in manuscripts of the New Testament, e.g. cdpxov (Eph 5:3 
8%), yetoav (John 20:25 x* A B; Rev 10:5 8%), yuvatxav (Rev 12:13 $B” A), 


elSapev SB 6824 = P.Mich. 157.18 (AD 250); ebpapev P.Princ. 67.3 (1st/2nd c.). See further Mayser, 
Grammatik, 1.2:84, Anm. 2; Gignac, Grammar, 2:335-345; Gignac, “The Transformation of the 
Second Aorist in Koine Greek,” BASP 22 (1985): 49-54. 

60 E.g. ypatpes BGU 261.24—25 (ca. AD105); Emeupes SB 7356 = P.Mich. 203.4 (AD 98-117); 
éxonicou P.Oxy. 300.6 (late 1st c.). 

61 E.g, wepétpyxes O.Bodl. 1:1168.2 (15 BC); mapetAnges P.Oxy. 742.4 (2BC); oldeg BGU 923.1 
(ast/2nd c.). 

62 Eg. duvbw P.Oxy. 259 = M.Chr. 101.4 (AD 23); Setxvvet P.Giss. 40 ii = W.Chr. 22.28 (AD 215); 
ovvetota (impf.) P.Oxy. 2349.21 (AD 70); aio tévew BGU 542.15 (AD 165); emtotyXwv P.Mich. 515.2 
(late 3rd c.). See further Mayser, Grammatik, 1.2:121-127; Gignac, Grammar, 2:375-385; Gignac, 
“Analogical Levelling in -MI Verbs,’ in Sebastia Janeras, eds., Candida Munera: Miscellania 
Papirologica en Homentage al Dr. Roman Roca-Puig (Barcelona: Fundacié Salvador Vives 
Casajuana, 1987), 133-140. 

63 E.g. 2wxav BGU 415 = M.Chr. 178.26 (2nd c.); éé8yxav BGU 759 = P.Sarap. 1.13 (AD 125); év- 
fav P.Amh. 133.9-10 (2nd c.). See further Gignac, Grammar, 2:386—394; Mayser, Grammatik, 
1.2:142-143. 

64 E.g. €otyxa SB 8246.9 (AD340) and cuvectaxac P.Fay. 109.9 (1st c.), with the second 
perfect generally limited to the participle éotws¢ and occasionally to the infinitive eotdévat. 
See further Gignac, Grammar, 2:394—-399; Mayser, Grammatik, 1.2:145-155. 
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aotépav (Matt 2:10 x* C). The accusative singular of the mixed dental and 
i-stem noun yéptc is usually yapw in the New Testament, but yéptta in the 
meaning “favor” is printed at Acts 24:27 with x* A B C 33, etc., and in the 
meaning “grace” at Jude 4 with $” A B. The accusative singular xA¢ida occurs 
at Luke 11:52, with the Attic form Activ at Rev 3:7 and 20:1; the accusative 
plural is printed as xAeidac¢ at Matt 16:19 but as xAéic, a late extension of the 
i-stem to the plural, at Rev 1:18 and as a variant at Matt 16:19 in x? BC Df" 
Wi. 

The Classical masculine liquid-stem declension Ag, dAdg is reflected in 
the dative &At at Mark 9:49 (= Lev 2:3) in AC D © ¥ Nand in the accusative 
déAa at Mark 9:50 in x(*) LWA, etc. But a neuter by-form cAac¢ is found in the 
nominative twice at Matt 5:13, twice as the variant at Mark 9:50, and twice 
at Luke 14:34 (v.L. dAa P* x* D W), and in the dative éAatt at Col 4:6. 

The adjective aiwvioc, normally used with only two terminations, as 
always in every instance of Cw aimvioc, forms a distinct feminine accusative 
singular alwviev twice, modifying mapd&xAnow (2Thess 2:16) and Atdtpwow 
(Heb 9:12). So also €totog is used with two terminations in at étoimot at Matt 
25:10 but with a distinct feminine étotuyv with tabtyy (2 Cor 9:5) and with 
owtyptav (1Pet 1:5). 

The adjective mAnpy¢ is frequently used indeclinably in the papyri. This 
indeclinable usage appears as a variant in most occurrences of this adjective 
in the New Testament, and nAypng is printed for the accusative singular 
masculine at Acts 6:5 with P*¥ x ACD E ¥ 33, etc., against B 323 945 1739 
2495, etc. This indeclinable usage may have exegetical significance at John 
1:14. 

The extension of the -tepos, -tato¢g formations to adjectives that in Clas- 
sical Greek form the comparative on a different stem is found in uixpdtepos 
(Matt 1:11). Double comparison is found in peotépav (3John 4 with vari- 
ants) and éAayiototépw (Eph 3:8). 

The reflexive pronouns in the New Testament are regularly éuavtod, ceav- 
tod, and éavtod for the three persons of the singular, although éavtod is 
attested as a variant for the second person singular in 4g’ éxvtod at John 
18:34 in A C? D° W © 087 "8 33 Mt against and ceautod in Bx BC* LN VY 0109 
579, etc.; cf. also 1Cor 10:29. Forms of éautév are used for all three persons in 
the plural—some forty-six times in the second person, e.g. py SdEyte A€yet 
év eavtois (Matt 3:9 // Luke 3:8), mavtote yap tovs mtwyovs Exete pE0” ExvTOYV 
(Matt 26: // Mark 14:7; John 12:8), mapaotyoate eavtovs TH Fem (Rom 6:13), 
and twenty times in the first person (thirteen of which are in 2 Corinthians), 
e.g. doyopeda M&A Eavtods cuvictévetv; (2 Cor 3:1), ov yap Eautods xnpbaooLEV 
(2Cor 4:5), tva eavtovs tomtov SHpev bytv (2 Thess 3:9). 
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The formation of compound numerals in the New Testament corre- 
sponds to the usage in the papyri, in which numerals above twelve are so 
formed that the larger number precedes and the unit follows, e.g. dexatéc- 
aapes (Matt 1:17 [3x]), Sexanevte (John 11:18), elxoot tecoupes (Rev 4:4, etc.), 
elxoat mevte (John 6:19), Exatov elxoat (Acts 1:15). 

Augment is often omitted in verbs in the New Testament, especially the 
syllabic augment in the pluperfect active, e.g. xexpixet (Acts 20:16), and the 
temporal augment in verbs beginning with ev-, e.g. ebpov (Luke 7:9,10). The 
present stem of yéw (occurring only in compounds) is generally yvv(v)w, e.g. 
auvexuvvev (Acts 9:22), exyuvvopevov (Matt 23:35; 26:28), with possible excep- 
tions, e.g. cuvéyxeov (Acts 21:27). Newer futures based on the aorist stem are 
found in gcyopat, e.g. pc&yeoat (Luke 17:8), and Aa, e.g. xadeA@ (Luke 12:18). 
There are several new sigmatic aorist active formations competing with 
inherited thematic second aorist formations, e.g. émiovveeou (Luke 13:34) ver- 
sus avyyayov (Luke 2:22), xepdqoat (Mark 8:36), nuaetyoavtas (Rom 5:14) 
versus Huaptov (Rom 5:12). 

The second aorist passive is used in yyyeAny, exdyy, exptdpyv, Hvotyyy, 
etayyy, etc., a total of 25 such roots, and a predilection for the passive form 
led to extensions of it to intransitive verbs, especially eyevn8nv, which is 
found 46 times in the New Testament, and dmexpi8yy, which is found 219 
times in the New Testament (the Classical aorist middle dnexpwopnv is 
found only seven times). Several verbs that tended to form only a future 
middle in Classical Greek now show active forms, e.g. &xotcet (Matt 12:19 
= Isa 43:2), dxotoovov ... nat... Gyoovow (John 5:25 with vill). 

There are frequent substitutions of first aorist endings for those of the 
second aorist, e.g. HAGav (John 4:27), etpapev (Luke 23:2), efAato (2 Thess 2:13). 
Similarly, a first aorist ending is sometimes used in the perfect, e.g. Ewpaxav 
(Luke 9:36), &méotaAxav (Acts 16:36). The -cav ending is also sometimes 
transferred to the imperfect, e.g. elyocav (John 15:22). 

Athematic -j verbs tend to be conjugated according to the thematic 
inflection. This is found in the present of verbs in -vuyt, e.g. duvdew (Matt 
26:74), Setxvdets (John 2:18), and in the imperfect éti8ovv (Acts 3:2) conju- 
gated as a contract verb. The verb tcmpt has four collateral present forma- 
tions attested in manuscripts of the New Testament: (1) tot&w, e.g. dmoxabt- 
ota (Mark 9:12 f8 MN), cuviotavtes (2 Cor 4:2 D? FM; 2 Cor 6:4 8? D? ¥ 048 WM); 
(2) lot&vw, e.g. cuviotavel (2 Cor 3:1), &moxaBotdwvets (Acts 1:6); (3) oTéve, e.g. 
anoxataotévet (Mark 9:12 x* D [28]); and (4) otyxw, e.g. otyxet (Rom 14:4), 
imperative otjxete (1Cor 16:13). In the imperfect of the verb cist, Attic } or 
jv has been replaced in the first person by the middle-passive form yuyv. In 
the second person, 7¢ is found six times in the New Testament, haba only 
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twice. In the first person plural, the Classical jyev is used eight times, but 
the middle form jpe8a occurs six times. 

The first aorist indicative active formation of dtdwut, typ, and (ap)inut, 
ie. ZSwxa, Zoyxa, and agijxa, is extended from the singular to the plural to 
replace the original second aorist forms, with the exception of mapedocav 
in the prologue to Luke’s Gospel (1:2). The second perfect active participle 
éoTWS Occurs 57 times in the New Testament (éotyxw~¢ is found some 18 
times), and the second perfect infinitive éotdévat is alone used (three times). 


3. SYNTAX 


Internal language development and bilingual interference are both found 
in the Greek of the nonliterary papyri from Roman Egypt. The following 
features are the result of the historical evolution of Greek apart from foreign 
influences. 

The article preserves its demonstrative use only rarely, mainly in antithe- 
ses with pév ... 62. Even in this use it is sometimes replaced by a relative. 
The indefinite article is beginning to be represented by the numeral cic." 

Personal pronouns occur with the redundancy characteristic of collo- 
quial language, and resumptive pronouns are common.® The frequent and 
indiscriminate use of the intensive abtd¢ led to its use as the third personal 
pronoun in the nominative as well as in the oblique cases. The pronoun 
étepoc, properly “the other” (of two), often refers to “another” (of more than 
two).” 

There is considerable inconsistency in the use of the various cases in 
nouns and the functions of the individual cases have largely been taken 
over by prepositions. Thus, the partitive genitive is supplemented by &767 or 


65 E.g. expoplou, TAS MEV TUPO ... THS dé Ev &ponct P.Oxy. 2351.17-18, 73-74 (2nd c.). This usage 
is also relatively rare in the Ptolemaic papyri (Mayser, Grammatik, 2.1:56-57). 

66 E.g. Hv pev ... Yv O€ P.Oxy. 1189.7 (ca. AD117). Cf. Mayser, Grammatik, 2.1:57. 

67 E.g. 80 Evds TOV Tepl cé UrMETOv P.Oxy. 119 = W.Chr. 397.13 (AD 253); Eva TOV Tapa gol 
textovov P.Flor. 185.10—-11 (AD 254); €motoAny ule P.Panop.Beatty 1.38 (ca. AD 298); so also after 
a negative: xal obxétt PdRog oddE Elc Evet P.Oxy. 1668.19—20 (3rd c.). 

68 Eg. Aduravi uvobypevth Ewa xdtA ... Oxy. 299.2 (1st c.); Utepavody SovAyy pou xehevw 
yo) avery pei[v] BGU 1655.57 (2nd c.); T@ avadiSdvet cot tadté pov ta ypoppata moincov abtov ... 
P.Oxy. 1596.2-3 (3rd c.). 

69 E.g. adtdé¢ pot Slanéumetat SB 7352 = P.Mich. 490.15-16 (and c.); adtdés yap olSev P.Oxy. 
1671.7, sim. 15 (3rd c.). 

70 E.g. étéoa cppayidt SB 7568 = P.Mich. 232.11 (AD 36); éxdia€e (= -Eat) Etepov P.Mich. 231.1 
(AD 47/48); étepa yenotypta P.Oxy. 250.20 (AD61?). See also Mayser, Grammatik, 2.2:87—g0. 

71 E.g. tv Sodyoopevyy adbt@ tovtwv H tod dn’ adtay moalycopevov tiyV P.Oxy. 94 = M.Chr. 
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éx,” as is the genitive of material.” Likewise, éx introduces a genitive of 
price.” The accusative of extent of time is often introduced by ét® or eic,” 
and the dative of means or instrument is sometimes replaced by 81&” with 
the genitive. 

The syntax of the verb is connected with its morphology. Confusion of 
endings led to a confusion of tenses and moods. The present tense is often 
used for the future.* The perfect and other tenses tend to be replaced by 
periphrastic constructions.” The most frequent conditional protasis is éév 
with the subjunctive, but there are many irregularities; ¢dv is often used with 
the indicative® and ci sometimes with the subjunctive.* The subjunctive 
is the regular mood in purpose clauses in secondary as well as in primary 
sequence. The optative is restricted in use; it is found most frequently 
in wishes. va with the subjunctive is also used frequently in place of an 
infinitive” or an imperative.® 


344.16-17 (AD 83); ag’ od exw ... uépoug P.Fay. 31.9 (ca. AD129); Hépous &nd matpIxod edatdvoc 
P.Lond. 196 = M.Chr. 87.29 (ca. AD138); a7 dé TAELOvwv TOV TEAKGEvTwY OALYa P.Oxy. 237 5.19 
(AD 186). 

72 E.g. tg 2& Huy P.Grenf. 2:71 iia (AD 244-248); boxy Svo ... 2 dv daceic ... Ev 26 adtdv 
P.Oxy. 117.14—-16 (2nd/3rd c.). 

73 E.g. and svvOety[<¢] mAetvOou P.Mich. 291-292.3 (ist c.); 2& ont 7AtvOov P.Oxy. 707 ii.28 
(AD 136). 

74 E.g. olvov Hydpacas éx (Spaypdv) €E P.Oxy. 745 (ca. AD1); éxtelow ... Sidpopov éx tpltov 
P.Oxy. 1640.6—7 (3rd c.); sim. 1651.1 (3rd c.) 

% Fug. uicOwoacdar ent ety teia BGU 407.7 (3rd c.); €yewpynoas ... en’ Eto¢  BGU 408.14. 
(AD 307). 

76 E.g. cic eviautov Eva BGU 916.16 (1st c.); d700 tod viv ic TOV del ypdvov BGU 282.5,32 (AD 161— 
180). 

77 E.g. OnAwadv mot Sik tiH¢ extatoAHs P.Mich. 492.22 (2nd c.); el uy Oeretg dvedOety Huds Sid 
TeV Tap’ Huiv xTyVaV P.Oxy. 2153.15-17 (3rd c.). 

78 E.g. goyouat ... €&v ohow P.Mich. 495.14-15 (2nd c.); et tt GéAetc, motels SB 7249 = P.Mich. 
217.5-6 (AD 296); xal Hav 6 Gedc BEAL nal EAOw, BAW SB 7250 = P.Mich. 218.12-13 (AD 296). See 
also Mayser, Grammatik, 2.1133-134. 

79 Eg. tv @ evepyetypevoc P.Oxy. 2234.24-25 (AD 31); éav ho mempaxw¢ SB go17 (8).10-1 
(ast/2nd c.); Av yeypappéva P.Mich. 480.10 (early 2nd c.); Hunv éepwvévos P.Ross.Georg, 2.26.2 
(AD160). See further Mayser, Grammatik, 2.1:223-225 and especially Gudmund Bjérck, HN 
AIAAXKON: Die periphrastischen Konstructionen im Griechischen (Uppsala: Almqvist & Wik- 
sell; Leipzig: Harrassowitz, 1940). 

80 E.g. éav dé mAgovac H dnoAnmiete (for -tat) CPR 13 = Stud.Pal. 20:3.3 (AD 110); édv & cictv 
P.Oxy. 237 8.38 (AD186); xa How 6 Oed¢ BEAL Kal EAQw SB 7250 = P.Mich. 218.12 (late 3rd c.); éav 
xorAds medEet xat meoce[yxet] SB 7251 = P.Mich. 219.10—11 (late 3rd c.). 

81 E.g. ei upd euol abt xateveyxy BGU 811.7-8 (ca. AD 100); gi py TL pela [y ]évytat P.Giss. 
67.17-18 (2nd c.); tva ... &véA8ovat P.Flor. 175.27-29 (3rd c.); tva ... yévetot P.Flor. 153.8-13 (3rd 
c.); eva ... Stameprpetaut, elver uot waotveyjoovow P.Oxy. 1068.5,19 (3rd c.). This usage is still rare 
in the Ptolemaic papyri (Mayser, Grammatik, 2.1:284—285). 

82 E.g. yew iva gA8ys mpd¢ Eué P.Mich. 216 = SB 7248.7-8 (late 3rd c.). 

83 Eg. uy odv dws momongs, ual od SE mel Ov BovAe[t] ypdqe, Ta 8” dex tv’ U(ytalvys) P.Tebt. 
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Sentence structure consists of coordination more often than subordina- 
tion, with the connective xai taking on adversative, explicative, illative, con- 
secutive, and final nuances. Asyndetic parataxis is also common.** 

But there are other syntactical usages in the papyri that do not fit in with 
the general evolution of the Greek language and have no explanation in 
terms of historical Greek grammar. One such phenomenon is an error in 
gender in a Greek word under the influence of the corresponding Coptic 
word.® Another is the use of a resumptive personal pronoun, not only in 
the case required by the syntax of its own clause to refer back to a pen- 
dent nominative subject of the sentence, as often in colloquial language,*° 
but even after a relative.®’ Distribution is often expressed by repeating the 
numeral.® 

Other syntactical anomalies in the Greek of Roman Egypt may have a 
more adequate explanation in terms of bilingual interference, especially the 
gradual replacement of the indefinite pronoun by the numeral cic, the use 
of év with the instrumental dative, the resumption ofa relative by a personal 
pronoun, and the expression of distribution by repetition. 

The internal syntactical developments of the Greek language as well as 
the effects of bilingual interference are also found in the texts and manu- 
scripts of the New Testament. 

The article preserves its original demonstrative use occasionally in the 
New Testament, often with variants, e.g. 6 ev obtwe, 6 d€ obtw¢ at 1Cor 7:7 
(twice d¢ P*° x? Y Mi), of prev ... of dé at Acts 14:4, Phil 116-17, etc. The use of 
the relative is more common, e.g. 6¢ Jév ... d¢ dé (Matt 22:5), ov uev ... Ov dé 
(Matt 21:35), og ev ... og dé (Acts 27:44). 


408.14-16 (AD 3); Uy Wve dvactatwons nuds. EpwTa avTOV Kad’ NULEPAV ... BGU 1079 = W.Chr. 60.20 
(AD 41); éav avaBijs TH EopTh, tv Spoge yevoueda xal un dEpnpavyjons BGU 48.17-19 (2nd/3rd 
c.); dav SE Toradta Hv Gra & wepri¢, ob YNCw adTOY .... va méurpys pot pdow mepl tovtov, tva totvv 
éveEw P.Flor. 209.10 (ca. AD 260). 

84 Eg. xakOs momoets yedipets Sik mittaxtwy tov dmodoyionov tov [m]p[o]Batwv P.Oxy. 
297.3-5 (AD 54); €d runoets m[é]uo[t¢] P-Fay. 120.3 (AD100); ed mommoets &yopdceis pot (Spaxpds) 
6’ P.Oxy. 113.6-7 (and c.); xards emotnoes od dnevynyxés NE MET’ Egod elc MOAW .... KAABS SE Ertol- 
yoes Spd pot Emeurpec P.Oxy. 119.23, 11 (2nd/3rd c.). 

85 E.g. [tod evelotwoys tous CPR 244.u-12 (BL 1:123-124) (AD 40). The Coptic word for 
“year,” pomtte, is feminine. 

86 E.g. nai 6 évtywv (= eveyxwv) coi Thy émtatoAny, S6¢ wdt@ &MyVv BGU 385 = M.Chr. 100.7-8 
(2nd/3rd c.); sim. BGU 794.4-5 (2nd c.). 

87 E.g, undevos av txouev adtdv petSopnévy P.Oxy. 1070.24-25 (3rd c.); cf. POxy. 117.14-16 
(and/3rd c.). 

88 E.g. dva év év SB 7660.31 (ca. AD100); xatd& dbo dbo P.Oxy. 886.19-20 (3rd c.); teia teta 
P.Oxy. 121.19 (3rd c.). 
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The indefinite pronoun is beginning to be represented by the numeral 
els, especially in partitive constructions, e.g. éva tov pLc8iwv gov (Luke 
15:19). This usage reflects the internal development of Greek and most Indo- 
European languages. But it also corresponds to interference phenomena 
from both the Egyptian and Semitic languages. The numeral one in Cop- 
tic is found in similar constructions, e.g. oyA NNETIPOHTHC, “one of the 
prophets” (Luke 9:8), and both Hebrew 7nx and the Aramaic 7m, the respec- 
tive numerals for one, serve in a similar way, e.g. 778 oD°"nK, “one of your 
brothers” (Gen 42:19); 1717277n, “one of them” (Dan 6:3). In the New Testa- 
ment, this is reflected in the further development of the use of cig as a simple 
indefinite pronoun equivalent to an indefinite article in other than partitive 
constructions, e.g. eg ypappateds (Matt 8:19), which is paralleled in Hebrew, 
e.g, On IN~ 7 INN wr, “a man of Ramathaim” (1Sam 1:1), and in Aramaic, 
e.g, 770 77, “a letter” (Ezra 4:8). 

The pronoun étepocg has largely lost its duality. It retains it in expressions 
such as } yap tov Eva pLonoet xal Tov EtEpov ayannoet (Matt 6:24 // Luke 
16:13) and xatévevoay Tots petoyols Ev TH ETEPW TAOIw (Luke 5:7). But in most 
instances it is equivalent to é&oc, “another,” e.g. od el 6 épydpevos  Etepov 
Tpocdox@uev (Matt 11:3; the parallel in Luke 7:19 has dov here, with étepov 
read in8 BLRWE ¥, etc.); Lovodwva xal Etepat toMat (Luke 8:3); HeEavto 
AaArgty etepats yAwaoats (Acts 2:4); petatidedbe ... cig Etepov edayyéAtov (Gal 
1:6). 

The functions of the individual cases have largely been taken over by 
prepositions. The partitive genitive is supplemented by the preposition a76, 
e.g. o8ie amo TOY piyiwy (Matt 15:27 // Mark 7:28); yootac8Avat amo TOV 
Tintovtwy (Luke 16:21); evéynate dnd tOv dpapiwv (John 21:10), or €x, e.g. 
dote yulv €x Tod EAatov budv (Matt 25:8); ex Tav uaOynTav adtod Sto (John 
1:35); €x Tod Ketov eobtetw Kal x Tod MoTHPLoV MIvEeTW (1Cor 11:28). So also is 
the genitive of material, e.g. td évduuca adtod dno tTetyav xaynrov (Matt 3:4); 
atepavoy && dxavOdv (Matt 27:29; John 19:2); émotnoev myAdv éx Tod nTbapLATOS 
(John 9:6). A genitive of price is also sometimes introduced by éx, e.g. 
avungwnoas ... ex Syvaptov (Matt 20:2); extyaato ywplov ex picbod tig ddixlacs 
(Acts 1:18). 

The accusative of extent of time is sometimes introduced by érti, e.g. ext 
ahBBata tote (Acts 17:2); ég’ cov ypdvov CH (Rom 7:1; 1Cor 7:39); emt Exta 
yeEepas (Heb 11:30), or by éic, e.g. ig tov aidva (Matt 21:19; Mark 11:14; John 
8:35); eis ETH TOMA (Luke 12:19 the phrase is omitted in D it); ig 10 Sipvexés 
(Heb 7:3). The dative of means or instrument is sometimes replaced by the 
genitive after dtd, e.g. did ypnudtwv xtda8at (Acts 8:20); Thy dnoAUTPwow dtd 
Tob aluatos adtob (Eph 1:7). 
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But in the New Testament, a more common usage is év with the dative 
in place of the simple dative of the instrument, e.g. xvpts, ei matc&Eouev ev 
paxatoy; (Luke 22:49). In a similar way, the Coptic preposition gN serves 
to indicate the instrument, e.g. NragwTeR 2N Tacn@1, “when I have killed 
(them) with my sword” (Exod 15:9), and this is further advanced in New 
Testament Greek because of the parallel Semitic usage of the inseparable 
preposition 3, e.g. 2973 URW 712 WIT TWN, “... than the Israelites slew with 
the sword” (Josh 10:11). 

A strikingly non-Greek construction is the resumption of a relative in 
an oblique case by a personal pronoun, e.g. yuvy ... Hg elyev 76 Ovyetetov 
avtis Mveduc dxcBaptov (Mark 7:25; cf. also Mark 1:7 // Luke 16; Matt 3:12 // 
Luke 3:17; John 13:26; etc.). But this construction is regular in both Classical 
Hebrew and Aramaic in which the relative signs wx and °7 are indeclinable 
and require specification in gender and number by an additional pronoun 
or pronominal suffix, adverb, or substantive (cf. Job 4:19; Dan 5:23). A similar 
construction is found also in Coptic, e.g. mpwMe ETNay epog, “the man 
whom I see (him),” where eT is the relative sign and epoq represents the 
object pronoun. 

Another example of bilingual interference is distribution expressed by 
repetition of the cardinal number or a noun, e.g. HpEato abtobs anooteMeww 
ddo0 Sto (Mark 6:7 except D); dvaxAtvat ... cuymdcta cvpmdoota (Mark 6:39 in A 
BDLW IM); meactat mpactat (Mark 6:40). This corresponds to the Hebrew 
ow on (Gen 7:9; S00 Sto LXX) and the Coptic cNay cNnay, “two by two,’ 
200Y 200Y, “day by day.” 

In verbs, the present tense is often used in a futuristic sense, e.g. 100 6 ypt- 
otdg yewvetat (Matt 2:4); r&v obv Sévdpov pn) rrotobv xapmov Kardv ExxdnteTat 
xal cig nop PdAAetat (Matt 3:10 // Luke 3:9 = Q); yw odx dvaBaivw sig tHv Eop- 
tH tavTHV (John 7:3—ovmw is a later correction); Ecyatos Ey8poc xatapyeitat 
6 8dvatog (1 Cor 15:26). 

A periphrastic construction is found frequently in the perfect passive, e.g. 
Hy yeypappevov (Luke 4:17; John 19:19; etc.), xateyvwopevoc Hv (Gal 2:11); in the 
perfect active, e.g. mpoBeByxdtes Yoav (Luke 1:7); in the imperfect active, e.g. 
jy Sidcoxwv (Luke 5:17; cf. Matt 7:29 // Mark 1:22, etc.), qv yap Exwv (Matt 19:22 
// Mark 10:22), dteviGovtes hoov (Acts 1:10), dxovovtes Hoav (Gal 1:23); in the 
imperfect middle, e.g. Hoav xaOjpevot (Luke 5:17); and in the present passive, 
e.g. 6 ott LeSepunvevdpevov (Mark 5:41; John 1:41; Acts 4:36; etc.). The greater 
frequency of these periphrastic forms in the New Testament than elsewhere 
in the Koine may well be the result of indirect Semitic interference since 
the usage corresponds to the Aramaic use of 717 with a participle and to the 
Mishnaic Hebrew idiom 7x 7°n Ni as found in the Pirge Abot. 
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In conditions, é& is sometimes used with the future indicative, e.g. édv 
odtot clwrycovat (Luke 19:40, with 8 AB LN RW A 1010 a), or the present 
indicative, e.g. é&v bysis otyxete (1 Thess 3:8; v.l. ot xyTe N* D pc). Conversely, 
gi also occurs with the subjunctive, e.g. xal et t1g 8eAQoy (Rev115, with x A pe). 

More frequently is vx used with the indicative, especially the future 
indicative, e.g. iva xal ot rabytat cov Gewenaovow ood ta Epya (John 7:3, with 
$% x? B* DLN WA, etc.); tv nds xatadovAwcovow (Gal 2:4); tva HEovow xat 
Tpooxuwycovaw (Rev 3:9 with v.lL.). Itis also found with the present indicative 
in variants, e.g. tva bpets Savpdete (John 5:20 8 L pc). 

Similarly, tva with the subjunctive is sometimes substituted for the infini- 
tive, e.g. Tapedwxav adtov adtots tva otavew6f (John 19:16), and iva with the 
subjunctive is used for the imperative, e.g. tva dp0% ex pegou buav 6 Td Ep- 
yov todto modEas (1 Cor 5:2); 7 Sé yoy iva poBijtat tov dévdea (Eph 5:33). Also, 
tva with the subjunctive to express purpose and ®ote with the infinitive to 
express result are sometimes confused, e.g. tig Huaptev, obto¢ Hj ol yovets at- 
Tob, va TUPAdS yevvnOy}; (John 9:2) versus Hyayov avTOV Ew d~ptos Tod dpous 
... MOTE KATAKOY Vion! adTOV (Luke 4:29; vl. cig TO AC Y Mi). 

The optative is not frequent. The optative of wish occurs in Paul thirty- 
one times, all in the aorist, including py yévorto fourteen times. The optative 
occurs in Luke-Acts three times in wishes, including once in the present in to 
a&pybeldv cov abv aol ein cic &nwAstev (Acts 8:20), seven times each in indirect 
discourse and indirect questions, twice in conditions, and eight times in 
potential expressions. Only twice is it not third person: in the first person 
dvaiuyv (Phim 20) and in the second person ei xai m&cyotte (1 Pet 3:14). 


CONCLUSION 


The nature of the language of the New Testament has been discussed, 
debated, and variously explained from the early Christian centuries to the 
present day. It is obviously Greek; but it differs markedly from Classical 
Greek on the one hand and from contemporary Koine Greek on the other, 
not only in the use of many words unknown to Classical and Hellenistic 
authors but especially in the use of many non-Greek forms and syntactical 
constructions. These phenomena have at all times demanded explanation; 
and their explanation has shifted from a conception of biblical Greek as 
debased Classical Greek to a conception of it as the “language of the Holy 
Spirit”; from a description of it as a Palestinian Greek dialect to a description 
of it as simply the everyday language of the Mediterranean world of the first 
century AD. 
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The above examples may serve to illustrate the importance of bringing 
the evidence we have of the developing Greek language of the Roman 
period in Egypt in its bilingual context to bear upon our understanding and 
interpretation of the text and language of the New Testament. 


THE DISCLOSURE FORMULA IN 
THE EPISTOLARY PAPYRI AND IN THE NEW TESTAMENT: 
DEVELOPMENT, FORM, FUNCTION, AND SYNTAX 


Stanley E. Porter and Andrew W. Pitts 


Although the disclosure formula (an epistolary convention expressing the 
author's desire that the audience know something) has abundant currency 
in the Greco-Roman and New Testament epistolary tradition, it has received 
surprisingly little attention from New Testament scholars.! The small por- 
tion of previous research that has been done has not provided an adequately 
nuanced definition for the formula—past definitions have been either too 
stringent or too broad—or criteria for its identification, and has overem- 
phasized its transitional values. We provide a corrective to this through an 
analysis of the form, function, and syntax of the formula. We argue that a 
proper understanding of the disclosure formula has significant implications 
for our understanding of theme, letter structure, transitions, and preposi- 
tional modification in New Testament letters. 


1, DEVELOPMENT AND FORMAL EXPRESSION 


In his treatment of the disclosure formula in the New Testament, Terrance 
Mullins proposes four essential formal elements: éAw, a noetic verb in the 
infinitive, the person addressed, and information.? This formulation is too 
narrowly construed, however, in that it cannot account for developments 
of the formula within the Hellenistic period.* This is perhaps because all of 
Mullins’ examples come from after 100CE, that is, within the later Roman 


! This chapter directly utilizes and expands upon Stanley E. Porter and Andrew W. Pitts, 
“todto TEATOV yiwwwoxovtes StI in 2 Peter 1:20 and Hellenistic Epistolary Convention,’ JBL 127 
(2008): 165-171. This previous article discusses 2 Pet 1:20 in more detail. 

2 TY. Mullins, “Disclosure, A Literary Form in the New Testament,” NovT 7 (1964): 46. He 
is followed by Peter T. O’Brien, The Epistle to the Philippians: A Commentary on the Greek Text 
(NIGTC; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1991), 82; Peter T. O’Brien, Introductory Thanksgivings in 
the Letters of Paul (NovTSup 49; Leiden: Brill, 1977), 201-202. 

3 On development of the formula, cf. John L. White, Light From Ancient Letters (FF; 
Philadelphia: Fortress, 1984), 207-208. See also MM, 127, on the full formula. 
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period.* One does not necessarily gather this from reading his article, as 
he does not provide dates for the papyri he cites. What Mullins refers to 
as a disclosure formula is really a full, fixed version of a literary formula 
that had begun to develop much earlier in an imperatival and participial 
form during the Ptolemaic period.® That it was an established epistolary 
convention before it reached its fuller expression with a verb for desire, a 
“verb of knowing” in the infinitive, and a pronominalized referent is clear 
from two factors: the consistency with which it occurs in more abbreviated 
forms in the body-opening and body-closing in a large number of letters 
from between one to three hundred years before the turn of the millennia, 
and the persistence of these expressions thereafter.° We list some of these 
examples here. 


Body-Opening 


P.Hib. I 40 (261-260 BCE): tva yevytau ws EMEOTAAKAG 

P.Mich. I 10 (257 BCE): broyeypapa cot THs Mapa Lwoindtpov EAGovons Lot 
ETLATOANS TO avttypagor, drt0¢ Eidw¢ ... 

P.Mich. I 32 (185/161BCE): yvwpile Huds TAPAYEYEVLEVOUS ... 


4 Mullins, “Disclosure,” 47—48. Mullins includes the following examples (we have added 
dates): P.Oxy. 937 (3rd c. CE), P.Oxy. 1155 (104CE), P.Oxy. 1185 (about 200 CE), P.Oxy. 1481 (early 
2nd c. CE), P.Oxy. 1493 (late 3rd or early 4th c. CE), P.Oxy. 1670 (3rd c. CE), P.Oxy. 1683 (4th c. 
CE), P.Oxy. 1770 (late 3rd c. CE), P.Oxy. 1773 (3rd c. CE), P.Giss. 11 (118 CE), P.Giss. 13 (112-116 CE) 
P.Lond. 411 (259 CE [?]), P.Lond. 414 (259 CE [?]), P-.Lond. 417 (259 CE [?]) and P.Lond. 973 (3rd 
c. CE [?]). For dates on Oxyrhynchus papyri, see B. Grenfell and A. Hunt, The Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri (London: Egypt Exploration Fund, 1898-1948); for dates on the Giessen papyri, see 
O. Eger, E. Koremann and P.M. Meyer, Griechische Papyri im Museum des Oberhessichen 
Geschichtsvereins zu Giessen (Leipzig: B.G. Teubner, 1910-1912); for dates on London Papyri, 
see F.G. Kenyon and H.I. Bell, Greek Papyri in the British Museum: Catalogue with Texts (repr., 
Milan: Cisalpino-Gollardica, 1973; 1893-1917). 

5 Jeffrey Reed attributes the morphological and literary differences in the formula to 
politeness and variation between letter types. According to Reed, the full forms are pre- 
ferred in business letters and the shorter imperative forms are used in personal letters. Jeffery 
T. Reed, A Discourse Analysis of Philippians: Method and Rhetoric in the Debate over Liter- 
ary Integrity (SNTG 3; JSNTSup 136; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1997), 212; cf. also 
John L. White, “Introductory Formulae in the Body of the Pauline Letter,’ JBL go (1971): 93. 
While this may be the case (there are more full formula in business letters than in private), the 
most important factor contributing to variation between the imperative and the full formula 
seems to be developmental and chronological rather than literary and contextual. Distribu- 
tion of various expressions according to letter type has to be seen as a phenomenon in the 
Hellenistic period. 

8 For additional examples, see John L. White, The Form and Function of the Body of the 
Greek Letter: A Study of the Letter-Body in Non-Literary Papyri and in Paul the Apostle (SBLDS 2; 
Missoula, MT: SBL, 1972), 1-15. 
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UPZ 168 (152BCE): yivwoxé re Tem opedabat cic Hponrgous ... 

P.Paris 47 (152 BCE): Yivwoxe Stl TIpdcETa ... 

P.Tebt. 156 (late 2nd c. BCE): yetvwoxe dé mepi tod xatoxexADobat ... 
P.Tebt. I 37 (73 BCE): yivwoxe Kepardv at Metecodfov xat tovs petdEous ... 
P.Oxy. IV 744 (1BCE): yivwoxe wc Ett xl vOv év’AAgtavdpela Ecuev: 

P.Tebt. II 408 (3 CE): €mtotd&pevog THs ce TIHELAL KE PIAM, TAPAXAAD CE ... 
P.Oxy. I 295 (35CE): yivwoxe ott LeAevuoc EASwy WSe TEGEvYE. 

P.Oxy. XII 1482 (2nd c. CE): yp&qw cot iv’ tdf¢ étt ... 


Body-Closing 


P.Cair.Zen. V 59804 (258BCE): yéypagpe odv cot Srw¢ dv Eldftc. 

P.Col. III 6 (257 BCE): yivwoxe dé, we dw ... 

P.Mich. I 10 (257 BCE): yéypagea odv cot Srw¢ ldfors. 

CPJud. I 4 (257 BCE): broyeypdpaper S€ cot xal Tas Eixdvac AVTAYV TaULdaplwv tva 
elOHtc. 

CPJud. 15 (257BCE):... Tat Bactret, duotws dé xal Tavttypapa adtis Sw 
eldflc. 

P.Yale I 36 (232 BCE): yivwoxwy ott ... 

SelPap I 98 (160 BCE): el dé SU dA TI odu SmTdveTal Lol, YivwoxE TAPAS OTL... 

SelPap I 99 (154 BCE): yéypag’ tuetv tver eldATau. 

P.Tebt. IV 1099 (114 BCE): xaAds exet odv dréAABov mpocavevénat Smrws Eldfc. 

P.Oxy. II 299 (late 1st c. CE): xal Atovuciw mpootaty Nevepav xexpyxce Spaypac 
y Kal TabTAS Odm Ertemrrpe, Iva EidH{c. 


wy 


PFay. 129 (3rd c. CE): tv’ obv idf{¢ dvagéow col. 


Whereas the subjunctive in the body-closing remained consistent through- 
out the Hellenistic period, the second person imperative was more typical 
in the body-opening prior to the development of a fuller form that incor- 
porated a verb for desire as well as an optional noun of “address” (a voca- 
tive or nominative used for direct address). These fuller expressions do not 
find much currency in earlier letters. They begin to appear from the turn of 
the millennium onward, suggesting a conventional development within the 
epistolary tradition. A notable increase can be seen in the full formula start- 
ing around 100 CE, which accounts for the relative scarcity of the full formula 
in the New Testament.’ Examples include the following. 


7 Moulton and Milligan (MM, 127) use similar logic to account for the diversity in Paul’s 
use of the formula compared to its fixed configuration in the later Greco-Roman papyri. It 
is perhaps a little surprising that we find as many instances of the full formula as we do in 
the New Testament letters, mostly occurring at the body-opening. An examination of Greco- 
Roman papyri from around the first century yields mostly imperatival versions of the formula 
at the body openings and, as we find in the New Testament, participial and perfect indicative 
expressions throughout the body-middle. 
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P.Giss. 11 (118 CE): ywoonxew oe 8€Aw OTL... 

P.Bon. 44 (2nd c. CE): yewwoxew oe 8€Aw OTL... 

BGU III 846 (2nd c. CE): yetvwoxew oot Gérw Ott... 

P.Oxy. XIV 1680 (3rd or 4th c. CE): xal todd ye BovAomat got ywOvett STL... 


Although the fuller form began to predominate in the body-openings of later 
letters, the shorter versions of the formula persisted, especially being used 
in the body-middle. 

These developments highlight several shortcomings in Mullins’ formu- 
lation. First, the features he posits only pick out a very limited range of 
forms and cannot account for the development of the formula throughout 
the Hellenistic period. The consistent occurrence of a “verb of knowing” 
that discloses important information is apparently used by the author for 
one or more purposes in the body-openng: to set the agenda for the rest 
of the letter or to reveal the purpose for writing. The use of the disclosure 
formula in body-closings in a wide range of letters appears to be an estab- 
lished convention prior to the solidification of the full formula later in the 
epistolary tradition.’ Instances like 2Thess 2:1 are indicative of this, where 
all of the elements of Mullins’ disclosure formula are present—as well as 
the optional feature of ‘address’—except for use of §€Aw. Second, Mullins’ 
portrayal of the semantic fields of the relevant verbs seems to be confused. 
Noetic verbs would include a wide range of verbs of cognition that would not 
necessarily denote the disclosure of information. Similarly, requiring use of 
§€Aw is too strict a criterion, even for the detection of the full formula, since 
we find in some papyri all the necessary elements for the full formula with 
verbs for desire other than 6éAw (e.g. BobAopat, P.Oxy. XIV 1680.12-13—see 
above; P.K6ln V 238.2-3; P.Stras. I 35.2—-3; cf. also Phil 112 for a New Testa- 
ment example). It seems better, therefore, to describe this component of the 
full formula in terms of words from the semantic field for desire instead of 
restricting it to 9€Aw. Third, Mullins requires explicit pronominal reference 
or a full noun phrase (in the form of address, for example) for the addressee, 
which is not required in, say, imperatival expressions of the formula where 
the addressee is assumed. J.T. Sanders and David Aune’ provide definitions 


8 Tt must be kept in mind here, as White points out, that “The body is less stereotyped 
than either the opening or closing elements, since it is the message part of the letter. The 
less homogeneous nature of the body has been, therefore, one of the greatest hindrances 
to formal analysis.” White, “Introductory Formulae,” 91. Nonetheless, formalized expressions 
within these sections of a letter provide some basis for making literary generalizations for the 
body-middle. 

9 J.T. Sanders, “Transition from Opening Epistolary Transition to Body in the Letters of the 
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similar to Mullins, but Sanders’ scope is limited to transitions between the 
thanksgiving and body-opening in the Pauline corpus, so perhaps he has 
more justification than those who make broader claims that they contend 
are applicable to the entire Hellenistic letter tradition.” 

John White's analysis of the disclosure formula is more convincing than 
Mullins, but still perhaps too broad. His formulation builds around “verbs 
of knowing” and the various formal features typically associated with them 
in letters. He lists five discrete forms of the formula:" 


(1) the full disclosure formula: ywaoxet ce GéAw ott 

(2) the imperative form: yivwoxe ws or yivwoxe 6t1 ... 

(3) the motivation for writing: yéypapa (odv) cot Srw¢ dv (or iva) eldfo. 

(4) ‘know’ in the perfect indicative: ot8e¢ étt ... or ofS tt ... 

(5) the verb for ‘know’ in the participial form (usually the perfect partici- 
ple): eidw¢ (or elSdtec) ott... 


For White, his forms of the formula are based upon a mix of morphological 
and literary criteria. The advantage of this analysis is that it takes lexical 


Pauline Corpus,” JBL (1962): 348-362; David E. Aune, The New Testament in its Literary Envi- 
ronment (LEC 8; Philadelphia: Westminster, 1987), 188. Sanders’ analysis is really an extension 
of Paul Schubert’s work, who established formal criteria for identifying the termination of the 
thanksgiving (Paul Schubert, The Form and Function of the Pauline Thanksgivings [BZNW 20; 
Berlin: Topelmann, 1939]). Sanders attempts to move beyond this by identifying formulas 
which mark the body-openings. 

10 However, as White suggests, Sanders’ analysis conflates request and disclosure formulas 
into one. White, “Introductory Formulae,’ 91. 

1 White, Form, u; White, “Introductory Formulae,” 93; cf. also White, Light, 204-205; 207- 
208. Reed follows White's analysis, emphasizing the full formula, the purpose for writing 
formula and the imperatival formula. Reed, Philippians, 211-212. Reidar Aasgaard seems to 
have taken the formula and construed it even more narrowly: “(1) a particle, indicating a 
contrast to or a consequence of the preceding: yap or Sé, (2) often a verb denoting will 
(sometimes stated negatively: ov), (3) those addressed: you, buds, (4) an address in the 
vocative, always &deA¢@ol [sic] (5) what is disclosed: introduced by 61, met, or the like.” Reidar 
Aasgaard, ‘My Beloved Brothers and Sisters!’: Christian Siblingship in Paul (JSNTSup 265; 
ECC; London: T&T Clark, 2004), 278; cf. also Reidar Aasgaard, “‘Brotherly Advice’: Christian 
Siblingship and New Testament Paraenesis,” in J. Starr and T. Engberg-Pedersen, eds., Early 
Christian Paraenesis in Context (BZNW 125; Berlin: de Gruyter, 2004), 248-249. Aasgaard’s 
analysis is problematic, since most scholars now agree that the feature of address is optional 
(cf. White, “Introductory Formulae,” 93; Mullins, “Disclosure,” 46; Aune, New Testament, 188). 
See Col 2:1, where all elements of the full formula are present, except the element of address. 
Multiple similar examples from the papyri can be accumulated. It should also be noted that 
numerous examples in the papyri use word forms other than ddeAqgot in the address, but 
Aasgaard seems concemed exclusively with New Testament instances of the formula. Cf. 
also Klaus Schafer, Gemeinde als Bruderschaft’: Ein Beitrag zum Kirchenverstdndnis des Paulus 
(EH 23:333; Frankfurt a.M.: Peter Lang, 1989), 322-323. 
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content as the basis for the formula and therefore exhibits sensitivity to 
its development and flexibility. Nevertheless, there are also some evident 
problems with his full formulation. Given the morphological orientation of 
his formulaic analysis, the use of the subjunctive form of the verb should 
be accounted for, as it often occurs in the motivation for writing clause, 
although it is found in other formulas as well. The motivation for writing 
clause may also be expressed without the use of ypéqw as in: P.Oxy. I 299 
(late 1st c. CE): ... (ve eidfj¢. Similarly, however, the full formula may also occur 
with ypdqw as in P.Fay. 123 (110-111 CE): xal €x9e¢ cot Eyparpa dia Mapdwvos tod 
god yu@vat ce OeAwv Ott... 

Although the formulation suggested by White accounts for more data 
than Mullins’ criteria,” his analysis is probably too broad in that it seems 
to include statements that do not disclose information to the audience or 
that do not embody the dialogic nature of communication in an epistolary 
context. Two of his examples seem to establish this point: 

P.Mich. I 28 (256 BCE): obx elSotes yao Sidtt ypelav eEetc 
P.Tebt. II 409 (5 CE): elda¢ 6tt EEouciay adtav exer xeul Avoiporyos xat ov. 


While the line from P.Mich. I 28, occurring in the body-middle portion of 
the letter, does contain a participial form of a “verb of knowing,” it does not 
seem to disclose information to the audience. It merely states a first-person 
awareness regarding a state of affairs already familiar to the audience." 
This also lessens the dialogic impact. In the second example, from P.Tebt. 
II 409, we have a participial “verb of knowing,” but again the statement 
does not directly disclose information to the audience—it merely states a 
belief of the author that the audience may or may not adhere to. Since we 
will address this in more detail below, it is sufficient for now to note that 


12 Mullins and White engaged in a dispute over the variants on the formula. Mullins 
claimed that White's assertion that there is a commonly found two-component version of 
the formula (White, “Introductory Formulae,” 93) is inaccurate since White does not provide 
examples from the papyri (T-Y. Mullins, “Formulae in New Testament Epistles,” JBL 91 [1972]: 
382-383). Mullins insisted instead that his four/five-component formulation accounted for 
the only legitimate instances of the formula. White, however, did provide several examples 
of all five expressions of the formula he proposes in a later publication (see White, Form, u— 
15). In our analysis here, we add several examples to this list that further disconfirm Mullins’ 
account. 

13 White, Form, 14. 

14 We assume the understanding of the semantics of the Greek tense-forms (aspects) 
found in Stanley E. Porter, Verbal Aspect in the Greek of the New Testament with Reference to 
Tense and Mood (SBG 1; New York: Lang, 1989). 
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epistolary formulas assume a dialogic relationship between the writer and 
the addressee(s). When this relationship is circumvented, we should not 
expect to find an epistolary formula. The disclosure formula expresses the 
author’s desire for the audience to know something, commands the audi- 
ence to know something, or informs the audience of something in support 
of a statement or argument. Third- and first-person singular discourse (as 
we have in the examples above), therefore, will typically fall outside of this 
communicative framework. 


2. FORM 


Lexical content is the most essential, enduring element of the disclosure 
formula. A “verb of knowing” is always present. The second feature is mor- 
phological. The “verb of knowing” has typical morphological expressions, 
depending on the type of formula that is used. A third essential element 
involves the information content itself. This may be an anaphoric refer- 
ence to the entire letter in the body-closing or may be the content directly 
following a subordinating conjunction. The final element is semantic and 
contextual and intends to capture literary-communicative elements present 
in epistolary formulas in general: dialogic communication at the clause 
level. We have mentioned this briefly above. This dialogic feature is present 
when the author acts as an Agent (informer) and the addressees func- 
tion as a Benefactive (recipients of knowledge) within the clause. These 
four elements, then, make up the formal and semantic criteria for the dis- 
closure formula in Hellenistic letters: (1) lexical content, (2) morphology 
and literary form, (3) information content, and (4) dialogic communica- 
tion. 


15 Agent and Benefactive (usually capitalized to distinguish semantic descriptions from 
formal ones [e.g. present tense forms]) are borrowed from a linguistic model known as 
Semantic Case Theory, which attempts to provide semantic classifications for the various 
roles in a clause or sentence. An Agent is the initiator of the action and a Benefactive is 
the one who benefits from the action. In our description, the author acts as the Agent by 
informing the audience and the audience benefits from the author’s communication. For an 
introduction to Case Theory and its application to the New Testament (including detailed 
definitions), see Paul L. Danove, Linguistics and Exegesis in the Gospel of Mark: Applications 
of a Case Frame Analysis and Lexicon (JSNTSup 218; SNTG 10; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic 
Press, 2001). 
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2.1. Lexical Content 


The most fundamental element of the disclosure formula is a verb from 
the semantic domain for knowing. This set of verbs is treated by Louw 
and Nida under domain 28 (Know). The verbs within this domain that 
are particularly relevant to the study of the disclosure formula come from 
subdomain A (Know).” Five verbs within this domain are used in New Tes- 
tament expressions of the formula: ot8a, yiwwcxw, cyvoéw, émrytvaoxw and 
yvwettw. Two additional verbs occur in disclosure formulas in the episto- 
lary papyri: éxiotoayot and pavedve. Particular verbs tend to attract specific 
formulaic expressions, and their function and position in the letter struc- 
ture tends to attract particular morphological expressions. For example, in 
the papyri, perfect tense-form indicatives and participial forms are infre- 
quent in the body-opening, but occur often within the body-middle.* The 
body closing often has the subjunctive with the purpose-for-writing disclo- 
sure formula. 


1. ota. Although the most common verb used in New Testament disclosure 
formulas is ot8a, in the epistolary papyri yiwwoxw is the most frequent. In 
the body closings, however, oiSa in the subjunctive mood form (usually 
the purpose for writing disclosure formula) is more common than any 
other lexeme in both corpora. Outside of its frequent use in the body- 
closing, ot8a is part of the least formulaic usage in that it often lacks non- 
essential supporting elements (e.g. 6&Aw, yedpw) and is often used within 
the epistolary body. It occurs independently and with 6t1, tva and ézwe. 
Whereas in the New Testament it occurs most often with 6t1, in the papyri 
its use with tva and ét1 is more closely matched. of8a-disclosure formulas 
take a variety of mood forms, including perfect indicatives (Phil 4:5) and 
participles (P.Mich. I 28.7) (often in the body-middle), infinitives (P.S.I. IX 
1080.8), and subjunctives (Eph 6:21). 


2. Ywooxw. yiwwoxw is also very frequent in New Testament disclosure for- 
mulas, and is the most frequently used verb in the papyri in these formu- 


'® LN, 333-343- 
17 Other sub-domains include B. Known (the content of knowledge); C. Well Known/ 


Clearly Revealed; D. Able to be Known; and E. Not Able to be Known. The majority of the 
words from these domains are nouns and do not qualify on this basis alone. Others, especially 
those from subdomain B, are more appropriate for other types of informational formulas. See 
White, Light, 207-208. 

18 Cf. White, Form, 15. 
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las.!° In the New Testament, these formulas tend to occur with the demon- 
strative pronoun odtos (around 33%), used cataphorically, in conjunction 
with a preposition as an adjunct (for example, several times in 1John) or 
independently as a predicate complement and only occasionally with verbs 
for desire (€Ari@w, BobAopa, 8€Aw ). In the New Testament, ywwoxw-formulas 
always use a conjunction. In the later Greco-Roman papyri, however, ywwo- 
oxw-formulas with the demonstrative are not as common, and the full for- 
mula typically uses ytvwoxw”? in the infinitive?”—and, to a much lesser 
degree, oiSa. In the body-middle, yivaoxw usually occurs in the present 
indicative or participial form. 


3. &yvoew. Due to its semantic content, dyvoéw is the most formulaically used 
verb within the New Testament disclosure formula, consistently occurring 
with od 9éAw and &d¢Agot in the full formula.” It also has a tendency to 
take the (present tense-form) infinitive since it is typically used with verbs 
for desire, although it takes participial, indicative, and imperatival forms as 
well. 


4. eTytvwoxw. Of its four occurrences in New Testament disclosure formulas, 
émtywaoxw occurs with éAri@w (2 Cor 113) and with ypa&qw once (1Cor 14:37) 
and is found only with 6t1—and therefore not in the subjunctive mood. It is 
infrequent in the papyri (but see P.Oxy. XIV 1672.14-15). 


5. Yvweitw. In 1Cor 12:1-3, yvwel@w occurs alongside two other disclosure 
formulas, helping to support the argument of the author while allowing 


19 BDAG (200) seems at first to acknowledge the formula by its citation of P.Giss. 11.4: 
ywaoxeww oe éAw Ott. The formalized nature of the language, however, lessens the semantic 
impact, which seems to go unnoticed in BDAG’s classification of this use of ywaoxw with 
various other instances under the semantic heading “to acquire information through some 
means, learn (of), ascertain, find out.’ Further, under the same formal heading (ywacxw 
with 61), references to Esdras, Ruth, and Acts are made, which seems to indicate a lack of 
awareness (or at least comment) concerning the formulaic function of yivwoxw in P.Giss. 11.4 
and other epistolary papyri. 

20 On the use of ytvaoxw in the full formula see MM, 127. 

21 For morphological variations, see Basil G. Mandilaras, The Verb in the Greek Non-Literary 
Papyri (Athens: Hellenic Ministry of Culture and Sciences, 1973), 317. On the development of 
this form in the papyri, see Francis T. Gignac, A Grammar of the Greek Papyri ofthe Roman and 
Byzantine Periods, Volume II: Morphology (Testi E Documenti per lo Studio Dell’ Antichita LV- 
2; Milan: Istituto Editoriale Cisalpino—La Goliardica, 1981), 393. 

2 BDAG (12) notes regarding this formula that it is a “favorite of Paul's.” However, BDAG 
still does not seem to understand it in its literary and epistolary contexts, citing Philo and 
Josephus as parallel instances along with P.Tebt. II 314.4. 
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for stylistic variation, and illustrating the author's acquaintance with the 
formula and the variations that it may take. It also occurs at a significant 
transition in Galatians (1:1).”* In the New Testament, this verb only occurs 
with étt and, at times, with no conjunction at all (1Cor 16:1; 2Cor 8:1). It is 
not frequent in the papyri (but see P.Mich. I 32.2-3). 


6. entotoapot and pavedvw. As mentioned earlier, émiotopot and pavedve only 
occur in the papyri.” éntotapat is far more common than pavddve, but nei- 
ther is extremely frequent. An example of éxiotopot is found in P.Tebt. II 408 
(3CE) where it is used in the body-opening as a ground for the subsequent 
exhortative material introduced by napaxard&. pavcvw occurs in the body- 
middle of P.Oxy. VII 1067 (3rd c. CE) in the imperative, commanding the audi- 
ence to have knowledge concerning a relative of a strange woman. Neither 
occurs with enough frequency to confidently make significant generaliza- 
tions. 


2.2. Morphology, Literary Form, and Epistolary Parts 


While White mixes literary formulations with strictly morphological ver- 
sions of the formula, it is probably best to understand these as separate levels 
of expression. The formula used mainly for transitioning into the body of the 
letter in the Ptolemaic period was the imperative; in the Roman period the 
full disclosure formula began to be used more frequently in this position, 
which is expressed through an infinitive form. The purpose-for-writing for- 
mula usually takes the subjunctive, and the perfect/present indicative and 
participial forms are usually employed within the body. 


2.3. Subordinating Conjunctions and Information Content 


Although not entirely indispensable, disclosure formulas are typically ac- 
companied by a subordinating conjunction, usually 6t1, 6mw¢ or tva. Disclo- 
sure formulas that employ 6tv* or dmw<¢ typically do so in order to introduce 


3 See Richard N. Longenecker, Galatians (WBC; Dallas: Word Books, 1990), 22; MM, 129. 

24 On the use and complementation of éxiotayat and wavecvw in the papyri, see Patrick 
James, “Participial Complementation in Roman and Byzantine Documentary Papyri: émiota- 
pat, ravdev, evpioxw,” JGRCHJ 2 (2001-2005): 153-158. 

25 James notes that with the use of verbs for cognition (as we have in the epistolary 
disclosure formulas) “the papyri illustrates the spread of the éti conjunction. The three 
constructions, the participle, the infinitive and the 6t1 clauses are all attested, but tend to be 
associated with particular types of document. So, the accusative and infinitive is found rarely 
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the content of the knowledge. iva is used when it is necessary for the “verb 
of knowing” to take the subjunctive and/or when the author wants to state 
the addressees’ knowledge of something as the purpose for writing or for 
some other action (often ‘sending’ or ‘appending’ in epistolary closings). 
Although the conjunction is expendable in these contexts, the information 
content is not. Disclosure formulas always reveal something to the audience 
or state the purpose for revealing what has already been disclosed. When 
the conjunction is lacking, this affects the syntax, since the information 
content is not typically represented in a subordinate clause without the 
conjunction. In these cases, the information content usually occurs in the 
verbal complement of the predicator in the disclosure formula (e.g. 1Thess 
2:1). 


2.4. Dialogic Communication and Informational Disclosure 


Another essential feature of the disclosure formula is dialogic communi- 
cation. Like other epistolary conventions, disclosure formulas establish a 
direct connection between the author and the addressee by expressing the 
desire of the author that the audience know something.”* Therefore, the 
clause must realize a dialogic dimension in order to qualify as a disclo- 
sure formula. For example, in Eph 3:10 tva yvwetc8H occurs in the context 
of exposition and is a reference to God’s purpose to make known his mani- 
fold wisdom. Although there is a subordinating conjunction with a knowing 
verb, this statement does not project onto the dialogic level of the discourse 
and therefore does not qualify as a legitimate instance of the formula. 

This level of communication can be detected by the fulfillment of two 
semantic conditions: (1) the author as the Agent (informer) and (2) the 
addressee as the Patient or Benefactor (recipient of knowledge). The agen- 
tive role may be realized in different ways, depending on the formal prop- 
erties of the disclosure statement. In the full disclosure formula, the author 
functions as the Agent who wills for the audience to know something; in 
the perfect/present indicative, participial and imperative forms, the author 


and principally seems to have been a feature of the language of edicts (e.g. POxy. XII 1405 
[3rd cE], XXXIV 2704 [3rd cE]) and of petitions (e.g. P Oxy. VII 1032 [2nd cE]). The participle 
construction occurs very occasionally in petitions and correspondence (POxy. XXXII 2672 
[3rd cE]; XII 1587 [late 3rd cE], XVIII 2200 [early 2nd cE]). However, clauses introduced by 
6tt, by far the most common, are found mainly in business and personal letters throughout 
the period.’ James, “Participial Complementation,” 156; cf. Mandilaras, Verb, 361-362. 

26 cf. White, Form, u; Aasgaard, ‘My Beloved Brothers and Sisters!’, 278. 
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directly informs the audience; in the subjunctive, the author states know- 
ing as his purpose for some other activity—writing, appending, sending, 
etc. 

In each case information is disclosed to the audience by the author. This 
acts as a final criterion in identifying disclosure formulas in Hellenistic let- 
ters. Information must be revealed or affirmed to the audience by the author 
who functions as an Agent in the clause. When an author speaks of per- 
sonal (e.g. “I know that ...”) or impersonal knowledge (“they understand that 
...”), that author is not informing the audience as much as is making a state- 
ment about their own or someone else’s awareness of a given state of affairs. 
Whether or not the audience shares this knowledge is often ambiguous. At 
other times, the formula may function to disclose information in order to 
reaffirm some aspect of the audience’s knowledge (e.g. 1Thess 2:1). 


3. FUNCTION 


White insists that disclosure formulas are “employed generally for transi- 
tional purposes.”” However, their function seems to be relative to their syn- 
tactic role, their position in the letter structure, and the type of formula in 
use. Participial forms, for example, typically occurring in the body-middle, 
use an embedded verb in their predicator and offer expansion/support for 
an argument already stated in the text, which is by no means a transitional 
function. This is seen, for example, in the following: ... ywaoxwv ott ed ... 
(P.-Yale I 36.5; cf. Rom 2:4, 5:3; 2Cor 4:14; Gal 2:16; Eph 6:8; Jas 1:3). When 
the full and imperative formulas occur in the body-middle, they do, how- 
ever, seem to help support transitions. Syntactically these are usually found 
in primary (independent) clauses and mark development in the discourse 
(see P.Col. III 6.13; P.Tebt. II 315.7; BGU I 27.3-4; 1Tim 3:1; Col 2:1). But even 
fuller expressions of the formula can be used for support or expansion. For 


27 White, Form, u; cf. White, “Introductory Formulae,’ 93-94; White, “Ancient Greek 
Letters,” in David E. Aune, ed., Greco-Roman Literature and the New Testament: Selected Forms 
and Genres (SBL Sources for Biblical Study 21; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1988), 95. For this 
view, see also Gerald F. Hawthorne, Philippians (rev. and exp. Ralph P. Martin; WBC 43; 
Dallas: Word, 2004), 42; J.H. Roberts, “Pauline Transitions to the Letter Body,” in A. Vanhoye, 
ed., L’Apétre Paul. Personnalité, style et conception du ministére (Leuven: Leuven University 
Press, Peeters, 1986), 98; J-H. Roberts, “Transitional Techniques to the Letter Body in the 
Corpus Paulinum,’ in J.H. Petzer and Patrick J. Hartin, eds., A South African Perspective on the 
New Testament: Essays by South African New Testament Scholars Presented to Bruce Manning 
Metzger during His Visit to South Africa in 1985 (Leiden: Brill, 1986), 187-201. 
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example, in 1Thess 2:1 adtol yap olSate, ddeA@ol ... is a secondary (depen- 
dent) clause that functions in a series of y&p—clauses that give support to 
the primary clause in 1:8, placing emphasis on the witness of believers in 
Macedonia, Achaia, and various outside regions.” Despite the chapter divi- 
sion, there is not a clear transition in theme until 3:1. 

The syntactic function and position of various formulas in the letter struc- 
ture also allow for communication to take place at different levels of the 
discourse. Disclosure formulas can function at the discourse, paragraph, 
or clause level. When they occur in letter openings or closings or in body- 
openings or closings, they function at the discourse or global level of com- 
munication, marking information that will be or was thematic within a unit 
or throughout the letter (ie. across paragraph boundaries).” Since even 
fuller expressions of the formula may be used for support (as in 1Thess 2:1 
above), it is important to notice the contribution of other linguistic features 
in establishing a shift from one unit to another within the body-middle. 
When other semantic and literary features move the text toward a transition 


28 On the formula here, see F.F. Bruce, 1 & 2 Thessalonians (WBC 45; Dallas: Word, 1982), 
24. On this formula and its surrounding context, especially the thanksgiving, see O’Brien, 
Introductory Thanksgivings, 141-166; Schubert, Form and Function, 24-27. Malherbe sees the 
formula (though he does not seem to recognize it as an epistolary formula) here and other 
occurrences of olSate in the context as a reflection of Paul’s incorporation of the moral philo- 
sophical tradition, especially remembrance motifs employed by Seneca in his exposition of 
advice as a medium of exhortation (Epistle 94:25-26; cf. Isocrates, To Nicocles 40). See, for 
example, Abraham J. Malherbe, “Hellenistic Moralists and the New Testament,” in ANRW 
I].26.1, 289-291; “Exhortation in 1Thessalonians,’ NovT 25 (1983): 240-241. See also Gregory 
E. Sterling, “Hellenistic Philosophy and the New Testament,’ in Stanley E. Porter, ed., A Hand- 
book to the Exegesis of the New Testament (NTTS 25; Leiden: Brill, 1997), 323-324; Charles 
A. Wanamaker, The Epistles to the Thessalonians (NIGTC; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1990), 91. 
This formula (as well many of the instances of olSate in the surrounding context), however, 
meets all of the formal criteria discussed above for identifying a disclosure formula. Even on 
a more stringent interpretation of the components of the formula, the opening phrase in 2:1 
seems to qualify as a legitimate instance of a disclosure formula (cf. White, “Introductory For- 
mulae,” 94). It seems, therefore, that an epistolary rather than a philosophical context best 
explains the use of this form. 

29 Cf. Jeffery T. Reed, “Identifying Theme in the New Testament: Insights from Discourse 
Analysis,’ in Stanley E. Porter and D.A. Carson, eds., Discourse Analysis and Other Topics 
in Biblical Greek (JSNTSup 13; SNTG 2; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1995), 90. He 
points out that “One of the best ways for determining prominence at the discourse level 
(ie. determining thematic units of discourse) is to analyse the genre of that discourse. ‘Once 
upon atime’ and ‘They lived happily ever after’ are well known generic features that mark off 
the boundaries of a text. ‘Have you heard the one about ...’ is another example of a marker 
originating from a genre of discourse. The epistolary formula ‘I wish for you to know ...’ 
(Phil. 1.12), for example, signals the beginning of a thematic unit. One must first establish the 
relative genre of a New Testament discourse and then analyse other works of the for formulaic 
elements and their functions.” 
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in topic, a disclosure formula can be used at the paragraph level to help sup- 
port this shift. For example, the formula in P.Mich. XIII 466 (ywaoxw 8€ ce 
§éAw tt) is used in conjunction with dé and the introduction of a new partic- 
ipant, Domitios the armi custos. The disclosure formula helps confirm and 
support this transition into a new thematic unit. Embedded structures are 
used at the clause level to offer support to higher level components (primary 
and some secondary clauses). These formulas function within the clause (or 
in a collection [ie. complex] of clauses) to provide support, rationale, or 
expansion. Disclosure formulas using the indicative mood can also function 
at the clause level, perhaps marking subtle development but not transitions 
within the paragraph. In 1Corinthians 6, the ot8«—formula is employed six 
times in the present indicative (7 obx otSate ott ...) without a major topical 
transition. Far from signaling shifts within this unit, these instances of the 
disclosure formula seem to support patterns of textual continuity. So disclo- 
sure formulas can be used at a variety of discourse levels and entail multiple 
functions depending on their syntactic configuration and position in the let- 
ter structure. But what do they indicate, if not transitions? 

Disclosure formulas can be clearly used at significant transition points 
(e.g. body-openings) and are one solid indicator of points of transition (esp. 
a full formula using address, see below), as we have seen. This is not their 
most defining feature, however, since they can be used to support and 
develop arguments as well. The most fundamental function of the formula 
is to mark important or thematic information. When disclosure statements 
operate at the discourse level, they mark information that will be important 
or thematic throughout a section or the letter; at the paragraph level, they 
support a transition and set the tone for the new unit; in the clause, they 
mark subtle developments (in primary and some secondary clauses) or 
introduce critical supporting material that often provides a motivation or 
reason for belief, exhortation, instruction, or advice (in embedded and some 
secondary clauses). When the syntactic feature ‘address’ (&deA@ot in the 
New Testament) is added to the formula, it adds a layer of direction and 
emphasis to the statement.” These formulas place more prominence on the 
information content of the clause they introduce than formulas that do not 
use the feature of address.*! This makes these formulas, in particular, suitable 
for supporting significant transitions (usually occurring in the form of a full 


30 Cf. J.P. Louw, “Linguistic Theory and the Greek Case System,” Acta Classica 9 (1966): 80. 
31 Aasgaard notes that formulas using address have “several features in common with the 
request formula, and sibling address also here forms a fixed part of it. But here, too, the rela- 
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formula), especially the transition into the letter body.* This can illustrated 
using several Pauline letters* and a selection of epistolary papyri. 


Body Opening® Disclosure Formulas using Address 

Romans 1:13 ov BéAw dé Duds dyvoelv, &SEA@ol, Ott... 

2 Corinthians 1:8 ov yap SeAopev buds &yvoety, dSeAGol, ... STL... 
Galatians 1:1 yvwpilw yap duty, ddeAgoi, ... 

Philippians 1:12 ywacnet dé buds BovrAopat, &deAGol, OTL... 


tion between the formula with its sibling address and the individual letter contexts appears 
weak. On a more general level, however, this use of address attests to a link between sib- 
lingship and knowledge. The almost obligatory address in these formulae serves to create 
confidence, to impart a sense of closeness, and to convey a feeling of acommon knowledge, 
which is hidden from outsiders: as siblings they share a secret landscape together ....” Aas- 
gaard, My Beloved Brothers and Sisters!, 278-279. 

32 But Rom 11:25 is an example where the full formula is used with address, but where the 
transition is fairly subtle: od yap G€Aw bude dyvoety, ddeAqol, ... 

33 Cf. White, “Introductory Formulae,” 94. 

34 The variation of the recognition among commentators of New Testament disclosure 
formulas at the body-openings is interesting. One would at least expect acknowledgment 
of these fuller, very formalized expressions of the formula at significant transition points, 
but this is not always the case. It seems to vary from commentator to commentator. Most of 
the significant commentaries and monographs on Philippians, for example, have something 
to say about the formula. See, for example, Reed, Philippians, 211-212; Hawthorne-Martin, 
Philippians, 42; O’Brien, Philippians, 84-86, 89; Moisés Silva, Philippians (2nd ed.; BECNT; 
Grand Rapids: Baker, 2005), 65; Gordon D. Fee, Paul's Letter to the Philippians (NICNT; Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1995), 106. But no awareness of the emphatic and transitional nature of 
the formula in 2Cor 1:8 is shown, for example, in one of the more recent commentaries on 
2 Corinthians (in a series aimed at focusing directly on the Greek text), Murray J. Harris, The 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians: A Commentary on the Greek Text (NIGTC; Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 2005), 152. See also Philip Edgcumbe Hughes, The Second Epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans (NICNT; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1962), 16-17. Similarly, Dunn’s comments on Rom 1:13 
suggest that the expression there is a Pauline formula, failing both to recognize the transi- 
tional function of the formula and to situate it within its broader epistolary context, as does 
BDAG (12) upon whom Dunn depends. James D.G. Dunn, Romans 1-8 (WBC 38; Dallas: Word, 
1988), 31. 

35 Depending on the extent to which one sees the thanksgiving reaching (for various 
options on the termination of the thanksgiving, see James D.G. Dunn, The Epistles to the Colos- 
sians and to Philemon: A Commentary on the Greek Text [NIGTC; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1996], 53), Col 2:1 may be another instance of a full disclosure formula at a body opening, 
but without address. Silva (Philippians, 65) faults Hawthorne for claiming that the particular 
formula in Phil 1:12 does not occur elsewhere at a transition, since it also occurs at the body 
opening in Gal 11 and 2Cor 1:8. However, Hawthorne is correct that this specific expression 
of the full formula, yivaoxw + BotAouct, does not occur elsewhere, and Silva fails to note Rom 
1:13 (and perhaps Col 2:1 as well). It is debatable whether 1 Thess 2:1 (wbtol yap olSate, dSeAgot, 
...) Should be included in the chart above. White (“Introductory Formulae,’ 94) sees 1Thess 
2:1 as the body-opening. However, it may be the case that the thanksgiving runs through 3:1, 
as O’Brien (Introductory Thanksgivings, 141-166) and Schubert (Form and Function, 24-27) 
suggest. Relations of dependency seem to support this. 
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Body Openin Disclosure Formulas using Address 
tly Upening g 


P.Mich. VII 491(2ndc.cE) —yetwwoxew ce CéAw, pyTNP, OTL... 
J.E.A. XIII p. 61 (293 CE?) ywooxet oe odv Fru, &SeA%, Ott... 


P.Lond. 417 (346 CE?) ywocnu ce Gérw, xvple, ... 

P.Mich. VIII 476 (2ndc. CE) ygtvwoxew ce FéAw, TATHO, ... 

P.Bour. 25 (4th c. CE) yelvwoxe 5€, xupto pov, OTL... 
4. SYNTAX 


Disclosure formulas take a variety of syntactic combinations. The most fre- 
quent configuration occurs in the abbreviated or shorter disclosure for- 
mulas that only use a Predicator.*° The subject is rarely realized within 
the formula and negative particles often occur in the Adjunct. There is a 
notable amount of consistency, however, in how elements are typically real- 
ized within the clause, especially compared to the various configurations 
that occur in the clause that the disclosure formula introduces. The pat- 
terns of Predicator, Predicator-Complement and Predicator-Adjunct (with a 
negative particle in the Adjunct)” are the standard syntactic configurations 
in the New Testament formulas. These combinations are what we would 
expect to find in the New Testament, which was written around the time 
that the full formula was just beginning to be widely used. The Predicator- 
Complement combination is also fairly frequent.** 


Structure of Disclosure Formulas 


P SP PC PA SPA PCA SPC 


ywackw 6 10 «5 

emtywaoxw 1 1 1 

oy VoEW 2 

yapito 1 

oda 46 3 8 123 1 1 2 
Totals: 54 3 20 19 1 4 2 


36 The syntactic terminology we use here departs from the traditional subject-verb-object- 
indirect object terminology, but it is relatively straightforward. Subject (S) is the grammatical 
subject of the finite verb, Predicator (P) the verbal element of the clause, Complement (C) 
the word or group of words that complement the Predicator (e.g. most accusatives), Adjunct 
(A) the word or group of words that modify the Predicator by indicating the circumstances 
associated with the process (e.g. prepositional phrases, most datives), and address (ad) the 
component that directs attention to a particular participant(s). 

37 These configurations refer to the components present in the clause, not to their order. 

38 The four criteria developed above for identifying disclosure formulas provide the basis 
for our selection and analysis here. 
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Structure of the Clause it Introduces 


S P C SP PC SC SPC SCA PCA SPCA PA SPA SA 


ywooxw 1 ao 49 ) 1 4 5) 63 

ETL WOoKW 1 1 1 
ayvoew 1 1 1 1 
yropiteo 1 

olde 13 4 7 0 2 2B 1 6 8 9 2 
Totals: 23 5 9 15 2 165 1 7 12 155 6 1 


The same combinations also occur with the added element of address, 
usually &de\goi. However, in some instances the addressees as a whole (Phil 
4:15) or a particular group within the discourse audience (Jas 4:4) can be 
addressed. 


Structure of Disclosure Formulae 


Pad PCad PAad SPCad SPad SPAad PCAad 


ywackw 1 

ayvoew 2 1 1 1 
yropiteo 1 1 

olda 2° 1 1 2 

Totals: 4 4 2 1 2 1 1 


Structure of the Clause it Introduces 


PC PA SPC SPA PCA C 


ywack 1 

ayvoew 1 1 1 2 
yropito 1 

otda 2 2 2 
Totals: 1 4 2 2 2 2 


While the most common Adjunct is a negative particle, other items also 
appear as the Adjunct, including demonstrative pronouns and, on occasion, 
prepositions. 


Knowing Verb Adjunct Text 


ywacxw (6x) TIP@TOV 2 Pet 1:20, 2 Pet 3:3 

ev TOOTH 1John 3:6, 3:24, 4:13, 5:2 
émiywwmoxw (2x)  ewotérovg 1Cor1:13-14 

ovx 2Cor 13:5 
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Knowing Verb Adjunct Text 


oyvoew (6x) ov Rom 1:13, 11:25, 1Cor 10:1, 2 Cor 1:8, 1Thess 4:13 
Trepl 1Cor 12:1 
olda (15 x) ovx Rom 6:16, 11:2; 1Cor 3:16, 5:6, 6:1-19 (6x), 9:13, 9:24; 
Jas 4:4 
Trepl 1Cor 8:1, 8:4 


It is interesting to note, however, that when a disclosure formula does have a 
prepositional phrase in its Adjunct, the preposition never modifies the “verb 
of knowing” directly. In the series of év tovtw phrases in John, év modifies 
tovtTw and tovtw is cataphoric, referring to the following clause. Similarly, in 
1Corinthians 8, wept serves as a prelude to the knowledge that the statement 
introduces, not as a direct qualification of ofa. There are no uncontestable 
instances of a disclosure statement in the New Testament where there is a 
preposition in the Adjunct modifying the knowing verb. 

In the papyri, the syntactic configurations are a bit more rigid. There is the 
standard Predicator and Predicator-Complement configurations, but very 
few formulas take an Adjunct and, like the formulas in the New Testament, 
they do not seem to take prepositions in the adjunct modifying the “verb 
of knowing.” The abundance of the full formula in later papyri causes the 
Predicator-Complement structure to dominate. As in the New Testament, 
some formulas use a negative particle in the Adjunct (e.g. POxy. IV 745.6) 
and others use zept as a prelude to the information content that is being 
introduced by the statement, but these are not frequent. 


5. CONCLUSIONS 


We have suggested that the disclosure formula in the Greco-Roman and 
New Testament epistolary tradition is versatile in some ways, but fixed in 
others. It may take a variety of morphological expressions, but it uses rela- 
tively fewer syntactic configurations. While disclosure formulas often take 
an Adjunct, they do not grammaticalize a prepositional phrase that mod- 
ifies the “verb of knowing.” Disclosure formulas function at the discourse, 
paragraph, and clause levels depending upon their position in the clausal 
structure of the text and their place in the structure of the letter itself. The 
implications for understanding this formula are significant, especially with 
respect to emphasis, structure, and prepositional modification. 


SEEING THE KINGDOM OF GOD, SEEING ETERNAL LIFE: 
COHESION AND PROMINENCE IN JOHN 3:1-15 AND 
THE APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS IN TERMS OF METAPHOR USE 


Beth M. Stovell 


1. INTRODUCTION 


While many studies have examined John 3 in the past, linguistic analy- 
sis of the Gospel of John has been limited overall and little attention has 
been given to the linguistic factors that create cohesion and prominence 
in John 3. This passage is particularly important because many scholars 
have equated “the kingdom of God” in John 3:3, 5 with “eternal life” in v. 15. 
If such metaphors are rightly equated (or at the very least, related), one 
would expect cohesive linking between the first and last sections of John 
3:1-15 and further would anticipate finding linguistic factors that make these 
metaphors more prominent. This chapter will consist of two main sections. 
The first section will focus specifically on analysis of John 3:1-15. It will ana- 
lyze the cohesion of John 3:1-15 using the categories suggested by Stanley 
E. Porter of personal reference, verbal aspect, connectives, and information 
structure, while carefully considering the linearization of the text and its 
implications for cohesion.! Following Cynthia Westfall’s criteria for promi- 
nence, John 3:1-15 will be examined in terms of its focus, its markedness, 
and its grounding. This analysis will also remain aware of the shifting uses 
of imagery as an important element of the discourse. 

The second section of this chapter will be more diachronic in its ap- 
proach. Using the analysis of John 31-15 from the first section, the second 
section will draw out the insights available from comparing the use of 
cohesion and prominence used in metaphor in the Fourth Gospel with 
these uses in the apocryphal Gospels, using the Gospel of Thomas as an 


! Stanley E. Porter, Idioms of the Greek New Testament (2nd ed.; Sheffield: Sheffield Aca- 
demic Press, 1994), 302-307. 

2 Cynthia Long Westfall, A Discourse Analysis of the Letter to the Hebrews: The Relationship 
between Form and Meaning (LNTS 297; London: T&T Clark, 2005), 31-36. 
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example.* The Gospel of Thomas is a particularly helpful example as it also 
uses the metaphors of “kingdom” and “life” that are present in the Gospel 
of John. This will allow us to examine more deeply the development of the 
use of Greek language regarding metaphor as it moves from earlier to later 
periods in terms of prominence and cohesion. 


1.1. Past Scholarship 
1.1.2. Kingdom of God and Eternal Life 


A thriving debate has continued through the years over the place of “king- 
dom of God’ in the Fourth Gospel, particularly in light of the Fourth Gospel’s 
repeated use of “eternal life” where “kingdom of God’ or “kingdom of heaven” 
occurs in the Synoptics. Some scholars have argued that the metaphors of 
“kingdom of God” and “eternal life” should be understood as different con- 
cepts, suggesting that the Fourth Evangelist had different goals than the 
Synoptics or a hesitancy to use terms of kingship in relation to Jesus, point- 
ing to “eternal life” as a Hellenic concept that has taken over Kingdom of 
God language in John’s Gospel.* Other scholars have argued that these two 
metaphors are equated within the Fourth Gospel, but the use of eternal life 
allows the Fourth Evangelist more range to include other themes of life with 
this concept of kingdom/eternal life. At times the debate has hinged on 
whether one believes John 3:3 and 5 are redacted or are original to John’s 


3 The “kingdom” metaphor is present in several of the apocryphal Gospels including the 
Gospel of Mary and the Gospel of Philip. It is also present in the Acts of Pilate and many of 
the Agrapha. The choice of the Gospel of Thomas for analysis in this chapter is largely due to 
the length of contiguous Greek text available for linguistic analysis in the case of the Gospel 
of Thomas compared to these other Gospels. Also the metaphor of “life” is interwoven with 
the metaphor of “kingdom” in the Gospel of Thomas in a way that more closely resembles 
the Gospel of John allowing for study of both metaphors in their relative contexts through 
prominence and cohesion. 

4 It is interesting to note that among the scholars who share this view, many argue 
for the demythologization of all the Gospels of apocalyptic and eschatological language 
to acknowledge an existentialist view of Christ (Bultmann) or to find the historical Jesus 
undemeath (the Jesus Seminar). The Jesus Seminar has been criticized for such an approach 
in part because of its Anti-Semitic possibilities. This view also is common among those who 
see a realized eschatology in John’s Gospel. 

5 Thompson, Ladd, and Dodd all suggest this interpretation largely in consideration of 
the continuity of this term with first-century Judaism. Marianne Meye Thompson, “Eternal 
Life,” ExAud 5 (1989): 38-42; George E. Ladd, Theology of the New Testament (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1974), 290-305; C.H. Dodd, Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1953), 144-150. 
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text.° Yet very little work has been done to access whether linguistic factors 
can provide further answers to this question. 


1.1.3. Linguistic Analysis of John 3 


One important linguistic study has been done on this particular passage 
in John 3 by Peter Cotterell. Cotterell’s study provides helpful insight into 
the cultural elements present in the proposition-response pairs within the 
discourse. Cotterell’s argument centres on the shifts between the topics of 
Nicodemus’s discourse and Jesus’ responses. Through this, Cotterell argues 
that Jesus shifts the discourse in directions that question Nicodemus’ 
authority.’ 

While Cotterell’s linguistic analysis is a helpful starting place for further 
investigation, it does not fully address elements of cohesion and promi- 
nence, dealing with these issues only occasionally at a secondary level. This 
chapter builds on Cotterell’s findings regarding information structure and 
provides new insight into John’s use of metaphor through an analysis of 
other linguistic elements of cohesion and prominence within the text. Fur- 
ther, this chapter will dispute Cotterell’s claim that Nicodemus was accom- 
panied by a group of his followers by pointing to the unique use of personal 
pronouns and their relationship to the prominence of Nicodemus as a figure 
in the discourse. 


1.1.4. Diachronic Linguistic Analysis 


While work has been done comparing the metaphor of kingdom of God in 
the Gospel of Thomas to the canonical Gospels,® little work has been done 
examining the linguistic function of this metaphor on either side and no 
work has directly compared linguistic elements such as cohesion and promi- 
nence in terms of the use of metaphor in these different Gospel accounts. 
This essay will provide an initial step toward further inquiry into this com- 
plex and rich field. This will allow for the investigation of such questions as: 


® For further discussion of the issues surrounding this redaction, see Thompson, “Eternal 
Life,” 38-42. 

7 Peter Cotterell, “The Nicodemus Conversation: A Fresh Appraisal,” ExpTim 96 (1985): 
242. 
8 Examples include Jacobus Liebenberg, The Language ofthe Kingdom and Jesus: Parable, 
Aphorism, and Metaphor in the Sayings Material Common to the Synoptic Tradition and the 
Gospel of Thomas (BZNW 102; Berlin: de Gruyter, 2001); Marvin W. Meyer, Secret Gospels: 
Essays on Thomas and the Secret Gospel of Mark (Harrisburg, Pa.: Trinity Press International, 
2003), 22-26. 
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how do the linguistic factors used in the Gospel of Thomas differ from those 
used in the Fourth Gospel and what does this tell us about development of 
the Greek as well as the potential relationship between the two Gospels?° 

Using the apocryphal Gospels allows for the delimitation of certain lin- 
guistic issues. While the specific audience of each text may differ, both are 
Gospels in terms of genre.'° Using the same genre helps to remove some of 
the linguistic differences one might face if a Gospel were compared to an 
epistle or an apocalypse. 


2. COHESION AND PROMINENCE IN JOHN 371-15" 


2.1. Cohesion in John 3:1-15 
2.1.1. Elements of Cohesion 


Cohesion is “the formal link within a passage or discourse that makes it ‘hang 
together’ internally and with its immediate co-text.” It ‘refers to the range of 


° While most scholars point to links between the Synoptic Gospels and the Gospel of 
Thomas, some scholars have already identified links between the Fourth Gospel and the 
Gospel of Thomas. Most notably, Dunderberg has examined the “beloved disciple” in the 
Gospel of Thomas and the “beloved disciple” in the Gospel of John as well as examining the 
relationship between the “I-sayings” in the Gospel of Thomas and in the Gospel of John. See 
Ismo Dunderberg, The Beloved Disciple in Conflict? Revisiting the Gospels of John and Thomas 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 2006). 

10 There are different positions on the other genre forms that have been intermingled to 
create the genre “Gospel,” but it appears that the Gospel of Thomas is following in the same 
generic tradition as the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. For further discussion 
on issues surrounding the genre of “Gospel” generally, see Richard A. Burridge, What Are 
the Gospels? A Comparison with Graeco-Roman Biography (2nd ed.; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
2004); Stanley E. Porter, ed., Reading the Gospels Today (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2004), 38-— 
44; Lawrence M. Wills, The Quest of the Historical Gospel: Mark, John, and the Origins of the 
Gospel Genre (New York: Routledge, 1997), 1-22. For discussions of the Gospel genre in relation 
to the Gospel of John specifically, see John Ashton, Understanding the Fourth Gospel (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 2007), 330-365; D. Moody Smith, The Fourth Gospel in Four 
Dimensions: Judaism and Jesus, the Gospels and Scripture (Columbia, S.C.: University of South 
Carolina Press, 2008), 144-155. 

1 The findings of cohesion and prominence in John 3:1-15 articulated in this chapter are 
discussed at greater length and specifically in relation to kingship metaphors in John’s Gospel 
in Beth M. Stovell, Mapping Metaphorical Discourse in the Fourth Gospel: John’s Eternal King 
(Linguistic Biblical Studies 5; Leiden: Brill, 2012), 181-219. 

12 Westfall, A Discourse Analysis of the Letter to the Hebrews, 31, points to M.A.K. Halliday 
and R. Hasan, Cohesion in English, (London: Longman, 1976), 4-5; M.A.K. Halliday and 
R. Hasan, Language, Context, and Text: Aspects of Language in a Social-Semiotic Perspective 
(Geelong, Australia: Deakin University, 1985), 48; and Stanley E. Porter and Matthew Brook 
O'Donnell, Discourse Analysis (in preparation), ch. 5. 
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possibilities that exist for linking something with what has gone before.” 
Thus cohesion “refers to the grammatical, semantic, and contextual factors 
which hold a discourse together.”" In cohesion, one element depends on 
another element for interpretation. The preceding element of the co-text 
“constrains the meaning of the second element.’ This cohesive relationship 
forms a “brand-new entity” which may be “anchored” through forming cohe- 
sive ties with another element in the discourse, or “unanchored” because no 
cohesive ties have been formed." Cohesion follows logically from an under- 
standing of the linearization of the text, that is, the choice of the author 
to place one word before another in a particular order.’° Michael Halliday 
provides four ways in which cohesion is created in English: reference, ellip- 
sis and substitution, conjunction, and lexical cohesion.” Porter argues that 
within Greek four similar factors are among those that contribute to the 
cohesion ofa text. These factors are person reference, verbal aspect, connec- 
tives, information structure.’ This chapter will follow Porter's list of cohe- 
sive factors, focusing on the implications of personal reference, connectives, 
information structure, and verbal aspect related to metaphor use in John 
3. For the sake of brevity, the discussions of the impact of verbal aspect on 
cohesion and prominence are provided together in the prominence section 
of this chapter. 


2.1.2. Personal Reference 


One can distinguish three main elements of the discourse in John 3:- 
15: the narrative framework, the person-to-person dialogue of Jesus and 
Nicodemus in the first and second person, and the hypothetical person 
presented by Jesus in the third person singular as a rhetorical device to 
create an imagined situation and to universalize his message. The narrative 
framework is the simplest to discuss in terms of cohesion. First, in terms of 
personal reference, the narrative framework consistently uses third person 


13 Westfall, A Discourse Analysis of the Letter to the Hebrews, 31. Westfall quotes Halliday 
and Hasan, Cohesion in English, 10. 

14 Porter, Idioms of the Greek New Testament, 304. 

15 T quote Westfall here. See Westfall, A Discourse Analysis of the Letter to the Hebrews, 
31, who follows Reed in her analysis. See Jeffrey T. Reed, A Discourse Analysis of Philippians: 
Method and Rhetoric in the Debate Over Literary Integrity (JSNTSup 138: Sheffield: Sheffield, 
1997); 254- 

16 Westfall, A Discourse Analysis of the Letter to the Hebrews, 29. 

17 M.A.K. Halliday, An Introduction to Functional Grammar (London: Edward Amold, 
1985), 287-313. 

18 Porter, Idioms of the Greek New Testament, 302-307. 
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singular verbs and masculine singular pronouns to refer to Nicodemus and 
Jesus and describe their interaction. 

In the person-to-person dialogue portion of the discourse, Nicodemus 
begins his discussion representing himself in the first plural, but from wv. 2— 
10 Jesus consistently refers to Nicodemus in the second singular (with the 
exception of bydc) in v. 7. Inv. 1, several scholars have noted that Nicodemus 
appears to drop out of the discourse, this shift appears to be grammatical- 
ized by Jesus’ transition from the use of the first person singular to first 
person plural in his self address and from second person singular to sec- 
ond plural in his address of Nicodemus. This transition from second person 
singular to second person plural appears to mark a universalization of Jesus’ 
message as well as a division into Jesus’ followers and those who choose not 
to follow him (“we’ vs. “you[pl.]”). 

Jesus uses the imagined third person as soon as he begins his speech 
to Nicodemus in v. 3." This imagined third person is repeated in wv. 3- 
6, 8, 13-15. This use of the third person joins the first verses to the latter 
sections of Jesus’ speech. It is noteworthy that these verses are also the verses 
most focused on John’s metaphors of the Kingdom of God, the birth of the 
Spirit, and eternal life. Verses 3 and 5 use identical structures of personal 
reference to discuss the ability to obtain the kingdom of God. In v. 3, the 
ability to see the kingdom of God is the primary factor, and in v. 5 the ability 
to enter the kingdom of God is primary, but in both verses the indefinite 
masculine singular pronoun (tis) is used for this rhetorical and cohesive 
purpose. Verse 6 takes up the topic introduced in v. 5 of being “born of water 
and of spirit” and continues this metaphor using the repeated participle 
(yeyevvypeévov) in the neuter singular with the verb (éottv) in the third person 
singular to compare the one who is born of flesh to the one born of Spirit. 
This use of the third person and participial forms creates a similar rhetorical 
device which allows wv. 3-5 to link cohesively in terms of personal reference 
and theme with v. 6. 

Verse 8 again focuses on the role of the Spirit, but this time describes how 
the Spirit moves and potential perceptions of the Spirit. Verse 8 ends with 
the verb (écttv) in the 3rd person singular and the participle (yeyewpevos) 
that echoes the language used in v. 6. In both cases the verbal forms create an 


19 Nicodemus also uses this third person form in v. 2 in his statement that “no one is able 
to do these things’, but Nicodemus quickly shifts from this imagined person to Jesus himself 
with “(these things) that you do”. When I speak of “Jesus” here I am referring to the character 
of Jesus within the discourse and am not arguing for a particular position on whether these 
words can be traced back to the historical Jesus himself. 
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imagined person who is described as born “of the Spirit” (€x t08 mvebpatos). 
Thus, v. 8 is linked in terms of cohesion with v. 6 as well as wv. 3-5. 

Verses 13-15 also contain cohesive links to v. 3-5, 6, and 8 through the 
use of personal reference. They also contain other elements of cohesion. For 
example, v. 8 and v. 15 share the structure of: all (mé&¢) + masculine singular 
article + participle + prepositional phrase, suggesting an initial move toward 
cohesion between these two parts of the passage. 

In this way, there appears to be a connection drawn between the three 
major metaphors in the passage. In v. 3 and 5 entry and visibility of the 
kingdom of God are linked to being born of the Spirit; in v. 6, the one born of 
the Spirit is identified with the spirit; in v. 8, further explanation is given as 
to what the experience of the one born of the Spirit will be; and in wv. 13-15, 
these themes of the kingdom of God and birth of the Spirit are connected to 
the metaphor of eternal life. Thus, we can conclude that the verses that most 
focus on John’s metaphors of the Kingdom of God, the birth of the Spirit, and 
eternal life also include major cohesive factors of personal reference that 
link the beginning verses referencing the kingdom of God to latter verses 
focused on eternal life. 


2.2. Cohesion in Connectives 
2.2.1. Particles 


Whereas in the synoptic tradition Jesus’ statement “truly I say to you” is 
always with one amen, the Fourth Evangelist uses two particles to create 
even great emphasis. Further, in all Gospels, the statement is most fre- 
quently used with the second person plural pronoun,” in John 3, this pro- 
noun is replaced with the second person singular pronoun. In fact, in John’s 
Gospel, the phrase is almost exclusively “truly truly I say to you (pl.)” (&unjy 
&uyv A€yw vyiv). Whereas the phrase with the second person plural takes 
place twenty times, the replacement of the second person plural pronoun 
with the second person singular happens only five times in all and only two 
other times besides John 3 in John 13:38 in Jesus’ discourse with Peter about 


20 Out of the 74 uses of “truly I say to you” or “truly truly I say to you’, the second 
person singular is used only nine times in all: two times in Matt (Matt 5:26 (a passage with 
an interesting shift to the second singular throughout) and 26:34 where Peter’s denial is 
foretold); 1 time in Mark (Mark 14:30, Peter’s denial foretold); 1 time in Luke (Luke 23:43, 
Jesus to the criminal hanging on the cross beside him), and five times in John. Of these nine 
times, three of them tell the same story of Jesus’ foretelling of Peter's denial using very similar 
words (Matt 26:34; Mark 14:30; John 13:38) and in John, this singular form is also used of Peter's 
reconciliation with Jesus in John 21:18. 
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his future denial and in 21:8 as Jesus again speaks to Peter, this time in terms 
of reconciliation. In both of these conversations, Jesus’ discourse is directed 
only to Peter, thus the use of the singular pronoun is clearly more appropri- 
ate. 

John’s use of the second person singular with the particle amen twice 
is noteworthy as it creates greater cohesion within the passage itself and 
it demonstrates the intention to restrict the conversation to one person 
speaking to another person (Jesus to Nicodemus). The repetition of this 
unique statement three times in the discourse creates cohesion between the 
main sections of the discourse (vv. 3, 5, 11). Such connectives would mitigate 
against the position which argues that vv. 3 and 5 were later additions. 
It would seem more likely that they reflect the intention to highlight the 
relationship between the kingdom of God and the later metaphor of eternal 
life in v. 15. As we will see, other elements of cohesion also demonstrate 
the cohesive linking between the first sections of the passage and the later 
sections. 


2.2.2. Conjunctions 


Two of the more striking uses of conjunctions create cohesion in the narra- 
tive framework and create cohesion between vv. 11-15. First, the conjunction 
“and” (xat) is used repeatedly to create cohesion within the narrative frame- 
work of the discourse, repeating narrative structure “and said to him” (xai 
eltev adt@) (4 times, vv. 2, 3, 9, 10). The second striking use of conjunctions 
is in vv. u—15. In wv. 1-15, the author repeatedly uses conjunctions to cre- 
ate cohesion between these verses. Verse 11 uses a 6t1 clause and an “and” 
(xat) to create cohesion within the verse. The conjunctions (gi) and (édv) 
create cohesion between v. 11 and v. 12 as well as within v. 12 itself. Verse 13 
begins with an “and” (xat) linking v. 12 to 13 and the conjunction (si) with the 
particle (uy) to create cohesion within v. 13. The fronted “and” (xat) in v. 14 
performs a similar function to the fronted “and” (xat) in v. 13, joining v. 13 to 
14. In v. 14, the conjunction (xa§w>) paired with the adverb (ottw¢) join the 
two clauses in v. 14. The use of conjunction (iva) makes v. 15 a subordinate 
clause dependent on v. 14 and thereby joined to the entire complex of wv. u— 
15. Thus, conjunctions also appear to be linking the metaphors of wv. 1-15 to 
one another and to the narrative framework in vv. 1-10. 


2.2.3. Information Structure 


An effective study of information structure in John 3 has already been pro- 
vided by Cotterell. In this section, we will apply Cotterell’s findings to the 
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metaphors in John 3 specifically and draw conclusions for its help in these 
issues. In Cotterell’s analysis of information structure, Nicodemus initiates 
conversation with Jesus, suggesting several topics: (1) The concept of Rabbi; 
(2) The implication of Jesus’ being recognized as a teacher; (3) The signifi- 
cance of the qualifying a0 900. (4) The significance and provenance of the 
onpeta.”! Jesus refuses to discuss Nicodemus’ topics and instead provides a 
different set of topics: (1) The meaning of being born d&vw6ev; (2) Man’s inabil- 
ity of himself to perceive the kingdom of God; (3) The nature of the kingdom 
of God.” “When this happens the first speaker is himself faced with a deci- 
sion as to whether he will accept the dialogue on the new terms suggested 
by the second speaker’™ 

Based on his analysis, Cotterell argues that Nicodemus chose to misun- 
derstand Jesus, but later ultimately after the crucifixion, Nicodemus iden- 
tifies with Jesus. This is important for our examination because it suggests 
that the information structure allows Jesus’ conversation to shift from one 
metaphor to another, while maintaining cohesion between these meta- 
phors and engaging with Nicodemus in increasing length and depth. 


2.3. Prominence in John 3:1-15 
2.3.1. Elements of Prominence 


In John 3, the use of metaphor plays a vital role in indicating prominence 
within a given discourse and the metaphors are themselves highlighted and 
interrelated by the use of factors that create prominence. Westfall describes 
prominence as “the use of devices that language have which enable a 
speaker to highlight material and make some part of the text stand out 
in some way.” This can include highlighting important clauses or clause 
complexes. Westfall specifies that this analysis involves “locating marked 
material and determining its prominence in relationship with its own unit 
and then with non-adjacent material’™ arranging the material “hierarchi- 
cally organized in different levels with different ranks.” Westfall includes a 
detailed discussion of focus, markedness, and grounding in her discussion 


21 Cotterell, “The Nicodemus Conversation,” 239. 

22 Cotterell, “The Nicodemus Conversation,” 240. 

23 Cotterell, “The Nicodemus Conversation,” 240, citing Robert E. Longacre, The Grammar 
of Discourse (New York: Plenum Press, 1996), 51-53. 

4 Westfall, A Discourse Analysis of the Letter to the Hebrews, 31. 

25 Westfall, A Discourse Analysis of the Letter to the Hebrews, 31. Here Westfall quotes 
Alexandra Georgakopoulou and Dionysis Goutsos, Discourse Analysis: An Introduction (Edin- 
burgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1997), 71. 
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of prominence.” In his work, Idioms of the Greek New Testament, Porter sug- 
gests several factors for prominence in Greek including verbal aspect, word 
order and clause structure, and redundant pronouns.” Westfall adds that 
“cohesive ties and bonds that are formed with the surrounding co-text” may 
in part determine the domain of prominence by forming “clusters of marked 
lexical and grammatical constructions.’* This chapter combines Porter’s 
factors of verbal aspect, word order, and redundant pronouns with Westfall’s 
categories of focus, markedness, and grounding to demonstrate how these 
factors of prominence point to the importance and interrelatedness of the 
metaphors in John 3. 


2.3.2. Charting Verbal Aspect 


The framework of the story is told in aorist. All major narration portions 
use aorist verbs throughout (e.g. Nicodemus came to Jesus, Nicodemus said, 
Jesus said, etc.). With exception of the establishment of Nicodemus using 
a “historic present” in v.1, present forms provide a foregrounding function. 
In this pericope, the historic present introduces Nicodemus at the outset 
of the discourse and is quite frequent in Jesus’ discourse. The language of 
possibility and necessity often occur in the present tense. Thus, it is not 
surprising to find them in a discourse that focuses a debate between what 
Nicodemus believes is possible and what Jesus informs Nicodemus is possi- 
ble. Some of these present forms are given greater emphasis (prominence) 
by the emphatic particle: dpynv any (v. 3, Vv. 5, Vv. 11). 

The perfect provides a front grounding function. It is used nine times 
in this discourse in important places. First, Nicodemus uses the perfect 
tense to state what he (and others like him)”° know about Jesus particularly 


26 For a fuller discussion, see Westfall, A Discourse Analysis of the Letter to the Hebrews, 
29-36. 

27 Porter, Idioms of the Greek New Testament, 302-307. 

8 Westfall, A Discourse Analysis of the Letter to the Hebrews, 36. 

2° Cotterell suggests four different possibilities for this use of “we”: “1. The archon, the 
body of the Sanhedrin, of which Nicodemus was a member; 2. The group of people, his own 
disciples, or just conceivably a representative group of Rabbis, who accompanied him; 3. All 
the people, with Nicodemus as representative of the masses (so Bernard); 4. The polloi of 
2:23. These had ‘believed’ in Jesus, but with a defective belief. If the de in 3: is adversative 
Nicodemus can scarcely be represented as their spokesman.” Cotterell argues that the most 
likely reading is number 2 and Nicodemus mostly likely has a group of his disciples with him. 
See Cotterell, “The Nicodemus Conversation,” 239. I argue against this conclusion based on 
Jesus’ discourse with Nicodemus throughout in the second person singular until v. 11. It is 
perhaps more helpful to view Nicodemus as speaking broadly concerning his position in a 
rhetorical fashion in similar to Jesus’ later rhetorical use of the same verb in v. 1. 
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concerning where Jesus has come from (v. 2). Yet as Cotterell correctly points 
out, Nicodemus’s expectations and Jesus’ truth are at odds with one another. 
In the rest of the passage, it is Jesus who uses the perfect tense to highlight 
particular elements of his theology. In v. 6, Jesus clarifies that one’s ability 
to enter the kingdom of God (and to “see” it, noting the parallelism between 
vv. 3 and 5) comes directly from the nature of one’s birth. The double use 
of the perfect participle in v. 6 for the verb yeyewpeévov is particularly 
emphatic. Because of the rarity of the perfect participle form, it draws 
attention to itself in the passage. This attention is doubled by the two forms 
in parallel constructions with the present tense of “to be” distinguishing the 
one who is born of the flesh and the one who is born of the Spirit.*° 

Verse 8 continues the explanation which Jesus began in v. 6, using the 
perfect form oida¢ + obx to express forcefully Nicodemus’s lack of knowledge 
about where the Spirit (and Christ) comes from (in direct contradiction 
to what Nicodemus claimed to “know” emphatically at the start of the 
discourse (v. 2), thereby linking the beginning of the discourse with this part 
of the discourse). This then leads to another discussion of the one born of the 
Spirit (v. 8b). The phrase 6 yeyevwpevos ex Tod mvetuatoc repeats the second 
phrase in v. 6 precisely and thus creates cohesion between these two parts of 
the passage as well as reintroducing the emphatic perfect participle of v. 6. 

It appears that v. 3 and v. 5 run in parallel structures using the present 
with the emphatic particle &uyv, and these two verses are explained with 
greatest emphasis in v. 6; v. u introduces a second part to the discourse, but 
also contains the repeated phrase dunv dunv Aeyw oot found in v. 3 and v. 5. 
The perfect is used in v. 1 to discuss what “we know” (olSauev) and “we see” 
(Ewedxapev). The first “we know’ is significant because, like v. 8, it refers back 
to Nicodemus’ initial comment about what he and others like him “know.” 
This reference in v. 1 is particularly pointed as Jesus uses the perfect form 
in the first pl. in the same way as Nicodemus to heighten his point that 
what Nicodemus does not know and understand, Jesus and his followers 
(the “we” who are “born” of the Spirit) speak of because they know it and 
testify because they have seen it. Thus, the use of “we know” in the perfect 
tense creates cohesion between v. 2 and v. 11, demonstrating the importance 


30 As Westfall has noted, repetition is central to cohesion, but is also often used to create 
texture and coherence and at times prominence. See Westfall, A Discourse Analysis of the 
Letter to the Hebrews, 30-37. 

31 For further discussion on the epistemological implications of this passage in relation to 
other passages in John’s Gospel, see Karl Olav Sandnes, “Whence and Whither: A Narrative 
Perspective on the Birth ‘Anothen’ (John 3,3-8),” Bib 86 (2005): 153-173. 
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of this second element of the discourse as tied to the first, while also creating 
prominence to point to the idea of the special knowledge of Jesus and his 
followers. 

The use of the perfect in v. 13 places emphasis on the one who ascends 
(d&vaBeByxev) into heaven, identified with the Son of Man. Again, the knowl- 
edge of where Jesus has come from and where he is ultimately going are 
highlighted through the use of the perfect. Here the discourse moves in 
vv. 13-15 from a discussion of the identification of the Son of Man in v. 13 
to the belief in the Son of Man in v. 15 as the requirement for eternal life. In 
this way, use of verbal aspect creates cohesion and prominence throughout 
the passage that joins the initial metaphor of Kingdom of God to the later 
metaphor of eternal life through central metaphor of rebirth. 


2.3.3. Word Order and Redundant Pronouns 


2.3.3.1. Word Order 

One element to create prominence is the adjustment to normal word order 
of the demonstrative pronoun. In v. 2, the demonstrative pronoun (tadtc) 
precedes rather than following its noun (td onpeta). This represents a change 
in usual word order and thereby heightens the attention given to these 
words. Porter notes a similar example of such inversion in 2Cor. 7:1 for the 
purpose of prominence. Combined with the use of two perfect verbs in this 
verse, this inversion of word order makes this verse particularly prominent. 
Cotterell notes that “from God” (a6 §¢00) is “marked by being fronted,” but 
that this does not change the conservative estimate of Jesus’ authority due 
to the word “teacher” rather than “prophet.” 


2.3.3.2. Redundant Pronouns 

In v. 2 and in v. 10, the discourse has the pronoun “you” sg. (cv). With the 
first pronoun, Nicodemus appears to be emphasizing the actions that Jesus 
does which can only be by the power of God. (“No one can do what you 
do unless God is with him” (v. 2).) In v. 10, Jesus uses the same emphatic 
pronoun “you” sg. (av) to describe Nicodemus’s status as teacher of Israel. 
This use is particular emphatic due to its prominent placement at the front 
of the quotation. Jesus appears to be placing emphasis on the surprise that 
as a teacher of Israel Nicodemus should know such things, but does not. This 
emphatic “you” points directly at Nicodemus and his faults as a teacher. 


32 Porter, Idioms of the Greek New Testament, 291. 
33 Cotterell, “The Nicodemus Conversation,” 239. 
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2.3.4. Focus, Markedness, and Grounding 


2.3.4.1. Focus 
In her work on discourse analysis on the book of Hebrews, Westfall intro- 
duces three terms associated with prominence: focus, markedness, and 
grounding. Westfall carefully distinguishes the roles of each of these terms 
in creating prominence. Focus refers to “emphasis at the sentence level” and 
has three kinds: “narrow focus, wide focus, and contrastive focus.”** Whereas 
narrow focus is “new information that is explicit and well defined,” wide 
focus has a larger number of possibilities and can involve expansion.* “In 
contrastive focus, the speaker/writer raises a claim and then contradicts it 
or replaces it with a newer, more relevant claim.”*° 

In John 3:1-15, the author takes a wide focus in Jesus’ initial statements 
in vv. 3 and 5 in wv. 6-8 and in v. 10 in wv. 11-15. Contrastive focus is also 
present. As noted in information structure section, Nicodemus introduces 
topics in v. 2 and Jesus contrasts these topics with his own throughout the 
rest of the discourse. These two elements of focus make the major topics of 
Jesus prominent. 


2.3.4.2. Markedness 

A second factor in prominence provided by Westfall is markedness. As West- 
fall explains, “Markedness is concerned with the hierarchical nature of lex- 
ical and grammatical categories.”” Battistella describes a series of criteria 
for diagnosing markedness.** The first is “semantic indeterminateness of 


34 Westfall, A Discourse Analysis of the Letter to the Hebrews, 32. 

35 Westfall, A Discourse Analysis of the Letter to the Hebrews, 32. Westfall cites C. Giinter, 
C. Maienborn and A. Schopp, “The Processing of Information Structure,’ in P. Bosch and 
R. van der Sandt, eds., Focus: Linguistics, Cognitive & Computational Perspectives (Studies in 
Natural Language Processing; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999), 26. 

36 Westfall, A Discourse Analysis of the Letter to the Hebrews, 32. While this quotation is 
from Westfall, her source for the concept is Giinter, Maienborn and Schopp, “The Processing 
of Information Structure,” 28. 

37 Westfall, A Discourse Analysis of the Letter to the Hebrews, 33. 

38 Edwin Battistella, Markedness: The Evaluative Superstructure of Language (Albany: State 
University of New York Press, 1990), 66, expands on the “strict Jakobsonian framework” that 
“takes oppositions to be uniformaly privative and assigns markedness values in conjunc- 
tion with the reduction of categories into feature” in order to allow for the exploration of 
markedness relations “between opposed elements without commiting ourselves to a com- 
plete semantic analysis in every case.” Battistella cites the discussion of markedness in Roman 
Jakobson, Russian and Slavic Grammar: Studies, 1931-1981 (ed. and trans. Linda R. Waugh and 
Morris Halle; Janua Linguarum 106; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1984), 47. For further discussion on 
markedness, see Edwin Battistella, The Logic of Markedness (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1996); Edna Andrews, Markedness Theory: The Union of Asymmetry and Semiosis in 
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the unmarked term.” Second is the that “the unmarked category frequently 
serves as the prototype, or best example of an opposition.” Third, unmarked- 
ness is “the greater freedom of distribution or use”. The fourth criterion is 
“syncretization: the unmarked sometimes shows a larger number of sub- 
categorical distinctions.”*® The fifth criterion is “formal simplicity.’° 

As noted above, the perfect tense is often marked and used to front 
ground. This follows Battistella’s category of markedness related to the infre- 
quent distribution of a particular form and Porter’s arguments regarding 
verbal aspect noted above. The perfect tense is used nine times in this dis- 
course. As we have already discussed the importance of these uses above 
we will not spend much time on them here, but only note that their perva- 
siveness in this passage draws frequent attention to Jesus’ speech in the pas- 
sage. Mood also provides a hierarchy of markedness. Porter and O'Donnell 
have argued that the hierarchy of moods moves from the most unmarked 
indicative mood to the imperative, then subjunctive, then the most marked 
optative mood.” While the most marked optative mood is not used in this 
passage, the next mood down in the hierarchy, the subjunctive, is used 
repeatedly in the discourse. 

Porter explains that the subjunctive mood is used to “grammaticalize 
a projected realm which may at some time exist ... but which is held up 
for examination simply as a projection of the writer or speaker’s mind 


Language (Sound and Meaning: The Roman Jakobson Series in Linguistics and Poetics; 
Durham: Duke University Press, 1990); Edna Andrews and Yishai Tobin, Toward a Calcu- 
lus of Meaning: Studies in Markedness, Distinctive Features and Deixis (Studies in Functional 
and Structural Linguistics 43; Philadelphia: J. Benjamins, 1996); O.M. Tomic, Markedness in 
Synchrony and Diachrony (Trends in Linguistics: Studies and Monographs 39; New York: de 
Gruyter, 1989); James W. Gair, “Kinds of Markedness,’ in Linguistic Theory and Second Lan- 
guage Acquisition (ed. S. Flynn and W. O'Neil; Dordrecht: Kluwer, 1988), 225-250; M.-L. Kean, 
“On a Theory of Markedness,” in Theory of Markedness in Generative Grammar (ed. A. Bel- 
letti, L. Brandi and L. Rizzi; Pisa: Scuola Normale Superiore Pisa, 1981), 559-604; F. Eckman, 
E. Moravesik and J. Wirth, eds., Markedness (New York: Plenum, 1986). 

389 Cairns explains this concept of syncretization by stating, “the essence of the relation- 
ship between syncretization and markedness lies in a tendency to avoid proliferation of 
marked features in any one entity. Thus, in a marked member of any given opposition, fewer 
other oppositions are likely to occur, because, for each further opposition, there would have 
to be a marked member. See C.R. Cairns, “Structure, Markedness, and Applied Linguistics,’ 
in Eckman, Moravcsik and Wirth, eds., Markedness, 18. 

40 Battistella, Markedness, 66, provides a sixth final criterion which is “cross-linguistic 
optimality,” though Battistella notes that this “cannot be taken as a fully reliable test of 
markedness.” This criterion is related to universal principles that are connected to more 
cognitive approaches that do not adhere to a Hallidayan approach. 

41 Porter and O’Donnell, Discourse Analysis, ch. 4, cited in Westfall, A Discourse Analysis 
of the Letter to the Hebrews, 56. 
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for consideration.” This idea of projection is prevalent and essential to 
understanding the use of the subjunctive in John 31-15. The subjunctive 
mood is used in wv. 2, 3, 5, 7, 12, 15. In v. 2, the subjunctive is used to allow 
Nicodemus to speculate regarding Jesus’ ability to do the things he does 
(how can someone do this unless he is [subj.] from God?). In v. 3 and 
V. 5, Jesus projects the necessary conditions for one to enter and to see the 
Kingdom of God: being born again. Here the marked mood of subjunctive is 
used in conjunction with the metaphor of the kingdom of God for increased 
prominence. Jesus’ comment in v. 7 that Nicodemus should not marvel at 
this also uses this marked subjunctive. In wv. 12 and 15, the subjunctive 
mood allows Jesus to speak hypothetically about belief, first describing the 
lack of belief in Nicodemus and then describing the necessity of belief for 
eternal life. Again, it should be noted that the clusters of subjunctive use 
match with other factors of prominence and cohesion, making the use of 
the metaphors of the kingdom of God and eternal life in Jesus’ discussion 
particularly marked. 

In a similar way the use of the passive voice allows the focus of the 
passage to remain on the recipient of the action. While the passive voice 
is not as marked as the middle voice, it is more marked the usual active 
voice. In John 3:1-15, the passive voice is used in vv. 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 14. In wv. 3, 
4, 5, 6, and 8, the passive voice allows Nicodemus and Jesus to speak of a 
imagined/projected figure who is born again and born of the Spirit. In v. 14, 
the passive voice is used to provide emphasis on the action of the Son of 
Man being lifted up. 

Thus, by the use of tense, voice, and mood, the author interweaves ele- 
ments of markedness to create prominence surrounding the metaphors of 
the kingdom of God and eternal life, through the imagined/projected figure 
who is born of the Spirit, the misunderstanding of Nicodemus, and the Son 
of Man being lifted up and its implications. 


2.3.4.3. Grounding 

An examination of grounding allows our examination to return to the main 
points of prominence discussed in the verbal aspect section of this chapter, 
but with a slightly different focus. As Westfall explains, “The categories of 
background, foreground, frontground and figure are borrowed terms from 


#2 Porter, Idioms of the Greek New Testament, 57. 
43 See Westfall, A Discourse Analysis of the Letter to the Hebrews, 58-59. who follows Porter 
and O’Donnell in her analysis. See Porter and O’Donnell, Discourse Analysis, ch. 4. 
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the visual perception of spatial relations and are useful in the description of 
the perception of text.”“* While verbal aspect is a factor in such grounding, 
Westfall suggests that several factors create “clustering” that lends to these 
various types of grounding and may be cohesive or may create prominence 
or both.* These elements of grounding are present in John 3:1-15 in three 
main ways. First, as noted in the previous analysis of verbal aspect, the 
aorist tense allows for the narrative backbone to remain in the background, 
while particular elements of the dialogue are foregrounded through the 
repetitious cluster of éunv duny and the use of the present tense. This allows 
the discourse to focus on the debate between what Nicodemus believes is 
possible and what Jesus informs Nicodemus is possible. In the frontground 
are the metaphors of rebirth from the Spirit, the epistemological issues of 
what “we know” and the ascension of the Son of Man who must be “lifted 


” 


up”. 


2.4. Conclusions on the Kingdom of God and Eternal Life in John 3 


This analysis allows for some overall conclusions to be advanced. First, ele- 
ments of cohesion and prominence support the claim that there is an impor- 
tant link between the metaphors of kingdom of God in wv. 3-5 and eternal 
life in v.15. Throughout the passage each of the factors creating cohesion and 
prominence point repeatedly to an emphasis on these metaphors as well 
as consistent links between these concepts linguistically. Second, in John 
3, these metaphors must be read in light of the very prominent metaphor 
of spiritual rebirth that links them. Just as the linearization of the passage 
moves from the metaphors of the kingdom of God to rebirth and then to 
eternal life, the metaphors themselves are joined through the concept of 
spiritual rebirth. Third, the use of cohesion and prominence does not sug- 
gest a simple equation of the metaphors of “Kingdom of God” and “eternal 
life.” The “Kingdom of God” cannot accurately be said to equal “eternal life”. 
Instead, one can perceive a journey within the passage from metaphor to 
metaphor: a movement that begins with a discussion of the entry and see- 
ing the kingdom of God, through rebirth, that leads to eternal life. Thus, 
one might argue that the kingdom of God and eternal life must be under- 
stood as having a close relationship, but not a one-to-one equality of the 
metaphors. 


44 Westfall, A Discourse Analysis of the Letter to the Hebrews, 34. 
4 Westfall, A Discourse Analysis of the Letter to the Hebrews, 37-55. 
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3. COHESION AND PROMINENCE IN THE GOSPEL OF THOMAS 


From an examination of the use of cohesion and prominence in the meta- 
phors in the Gospel of John, we move to an examination of the use of cohe- 
sion and prominence in the metaphors of the Gospel of Thomas. Like the 
Gospel of John, the Gospel of Thomas uses the metaphor of the Kingdom of 
God in ways that have been broadly debated among scholars. Though some 
have compared the use of the kingdom of God language in the Synoptic 
Gospels to its use in the Gospel of Thomas, few have compared its use in the 
Fourth Gospel to the Gospel of Thomas” and even fewer have addressed this 
question from a linguistic perspective.** This examination of the Gospel of 
Thomas will use the same approach to cohesion and prominence in relation 
to metaphor that is outlined in the examination ofJohn 3.” Before moving to 
an analysis of cohesion and prominence, however, issues of dating and tex- 
tual integrity must be addressed to establish the complexity of examining 
the Gospel of Thomas in relation to the Gospel of John diachronically. 


3.1. Issues of Dating and Textual Integrity 
3.1.1. Dating 


The dating of the Gospel of Thomas is highly contested, yet in order to per- 
form a diachronic study one must discuss these issues. As Valantasis cor- 
rectly points out, “assigning a date to the Gospel of Thomas is very complex 
because it is difficult to know precisely to what a date is being assigned.” 
This is because the Gospel of Thomas comes to us in two forms: fragmentary 
Greek texts usually dated from third century cE and a later Coptic codex 
of the Gospel of Thomas in its entirety. The three main options provided 
by scholarship concerning the dating of the core writings of the Gospel of 
Thomas in relation to the Gospel of John are as follows: 


46 Examples include Liebenberg, Language of the Kingdom and Jesus, 76-108. 

47 Dunderberg, Beloved Disciple in Conflict?; Risto Uro, ed., Thomas at the Crossroads 
(Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1998). 

48 To my knowledge, this essay will be the first attempt to broach the subject of comparing 
these metaphors in the two Gospels through linguistic analysis. 

49 For the sake of space, an examination of focus, markedness, and grounding has not been 
performed on the Gospel of Thomas, though such a study, if space allowed, would be worth 
examination. 

50 Richard Valantasis, The Gospel of Thomas (New York: Routledge, 1997), 12. 

51 The discussion surrounding the relationship between the Gospel ofJohn and the Gospel 
of Thomas is further complicated by discussions of dependence and conflict. Dunderberg 
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1. Some scholars argue that the Gospel of Thomas is the earliest Gospel, 
dating it as early as 6oCE, and associating it with Q. Many of these 
scholars would argue for a late date for the Gospel of John in compar- 
ison. This is often argued based on the short sayings in the Gospel of 
Thomas compared to the long speeches in the Gospel of John.” 

2. Others date the Gospel of Thomas as synchronous with the Gospel of 
John, usually around 100CE. Scholars holding this position see com- 
mon themes and/or a common background in both the Gospel of 
Thomas and the Gospel of John. 

3. Others date the Gospel of Thomas in mid to late second century, while 
dating the Gospel of John in the late first century or early second cen- 
tury. These scholars see the Gospel of Thomas arising out the same 
second century milieu of Christian gnosticism and point to its gnos- 
tic tendencies.™ While some have described Gnostic tendencies in the 
Fourth Gospel as well, recent scholarship has argued against this ear- 
lier position.® 


The issues of dating above deal specifically with how one dates the earliest 
material in the Gospel of Thomas. Yet for the analysis of this chapter, we need 
not assert conclusions regarding a theoretical original version of the Gospel 


provides a helpful discussion of these issues in Chapter 2, “John and Thomas in Conflict— 
about What?,” in Dunderberg, The Beloved Disciple in Conflict?, 14-46. 

52 This perspective was an important factor in the decisions made by the Jesus Seminar. 
For example, see Robert Walter Funk and Roy W. Hoover, The Five Gospels: The Search for the 
Authentic Words of Jesus: New Translation and Commentary (New York: Macmillan, 1993). 

53 For example, Valantasis points to the similarities between the Gospel of John and the 
Gospel of Thomas, arguing for a date somewhere between 100-110 CE and suggests that that 
Gospel of Thomas was “influenced by the same dynamics that produced both the Gospel 
of John and the Letters of Ignatius.” Valantasis, The Gospel of Thomas, 20. Antti Marjanen 
also argues for similarities between the Gospel of John and the Gospel of Thomas, but unlike 
Valantasis who argues firmly against gnostic tendencies in the Gospel of Thomas, these very 
Gnostic tendencies lead Marjanen to see the Gospel of John and the Gospel of Thomas on a 
similar trajectory toward the full Gnosticism of later literature such as the Gospel of Phillip 
and the Apocryphon of John. Antti Marjanen, “Is Thomas a Gnostic Gospel?,” in Thomas at 
the Crossroads: Essays on the Gospel of Thomas (ed. Uro; Studies of the New Testament and 
Its World; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1998), 107-139. 

54 Scholars holding this position include Bertil E. Gartner, The Theology of the Gospel 
of Thomas (London: Collins, 1961); J.R. Porter, The Lost Bible: Forgotten Scriptures Revealed 
(London: Duncan Baird, 2001), 166-167. 

55 Marjanen sees the Gospel of John and the Gospel of Thomas as both moving toward a 
fully developed Christian gnosticism (see A. Marjanen, “Is Thomas a Gnostic Gospel?,” 139). 
Charles Hill has provided persuasive evidence against gnostic tendencies in John based on 
the responses to John by the early Church Fathers. See Charles E. Hill, The Johannine Corpus 
in the Early Church (New York: Oxford University Press, 2004). 
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of Thomas, but instead will examine the linguistic elements present in the 
Greek manuscript we have at hand from the third century cE. As Valan- 
tasis points out, there are likely at least seven layers to consider of which 
the Greek text and Coptic text we currently possess only demonstrate two 
layers.® The differences in the Greek and Coptic texts also suggest the possi- 
bility of diversity in copying the texts and further suggest for an openness in 
the Thomasine tradition. Thus, this chapter will use the Oxyrhynchus Greek 
text dated in the third century and assert that this text, at least, is after the 
Gospel of John. This will allow us to examine some basic linguistic elements 
demonstrated in this particular third century Greek text without having 
to resort to the reconstruction of a hypothetical text, which is not actu- 
ally accessible. Thus, this third century manuscript of the Gospel of Thomas 
can inform a diachronic study of cohesion and prominence in reference to 
metaphors. 


3.1.2. Textual Integrity 


The analysis of the text in this chapter will focus on the specific metaphor 
of the “kingdom” in its various forms. Unlike in John 3 where the text is 
contiguous,” the Greek text in the Gospel of Thomas is fragmentary in places. 
This means that the analysis will at times be speculative, when based on 
partial readings, and at other times the relation between the fragments will 
be assumed based on the Coptic text. 


3.2. Cohesion in the Gospel of Thomas 


For the purpose of our study, we will focus on cohesive features surrounding 
the use of the metaphors of “kingdom” and “life” in the Gospel of Thomas. 
As with John 3, this section will examine the cohesive factors in the Gospel 
of Thomas of personal reference, connectives, and information structure, 
while carefully considering the linearization of the text and its implications 


56 Valantasis, The Gospel of Thomas, 4-5. Valantasis cites a personal correspondence with 
Edward Rewolinski in 1996 for this description. 

57 One may argue that using the eclectic text of the Fourth Gospel is also dealing with a 
“hypothetical” text. While this argument is true to a degree, the eclectic text of the Fourth 
Gospel is based on a combination of numerous texts in a relatively stable textual tradition, 
whereas the Gospel of Thomas has scanty fragmentary texts and an unstable textual tradi- 
tion. Thus, the description of the Fourth Gospel as “contiguous” in this context is a justifiable 
claim. 

58 Verbal aspect will be discussed in the section of prominence as in our examination of 
cohesion and prominence in the Gospel of John. 
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for cohesion. This examination will focus on P.Oxy. 654.1-40, which provides 
the Greek version of Gos. Thom. 1-6. This section has been chosen because 
of its direct use of the metaphors of “kingdom” and “life” in close proximity 
and because it provides one of the most contiguous texts among the Greek 
fragments of the Gospel of Thomas, allowing for more in-depth study of 
cohesive and prominent factors. 


3.2.1. Personal Reference 


The Greek fragments of Gos. Thom. 1-6 (P.Oxy. 654.1-40) begin with an 
introduction to the Gospel using the 3rd person to provide the narrative 
framework for the account. This use of the third person pronouns and verbs 
continue in the description of the “ideal” respondent in v. 1-2, describing 
“whoever” or “the one who” does a particular action. Yet an important shift 
occurs in v. 3. While references to Jesus remain in the third person as he 
continues to speak, Jesus’ referent changes to the second person plural. The 
shift in v. 3 is accompanied by a shift from Jesus’ direct discourse to indirect 
discourse as Jesus describes a leading third party potentially speaking to his 
audience, “if they say to you (pl.).”® Valantasis attributes this shift to the 
important of self-knowledge in the members of the community. Valantasis 
states, 


... as this saying indicates, leaders often point seekers in the wrong direction 
... this saying encourages seekers to ignore outside leadership and follow 
themselves into a kind of self-knowledge that reveals their adoption by God. 
For these seekers, self-direction marks true guidance ... The interiority of 
the discovery of the rule of God correlates (and presumably precedes) any 
exterior experience of it. The desired reign of God cannot be located only 
outwardly (in the sky or under the earth), but also inwardly. 


59 P.Oxy. 654 actually continues to line 42 and matches Gos. Thom. 1-7, but for the sake 
of the investigation, cohesion and prominence has been charted up to v. 6 (line 40) because 
this appears to be a more connected thought unit in the Gospel of Thomas. In the Coptic text, 
whereas v. 6 appears linked to v. 5 and the proceeding discussion in wv. 1-4, v. 7 appears more 
aptly linked to v. 8 and what follows. Also, while the typical description of the Greek text uses 
the form of “P.Oxy. 654,” throughout this essay, the versification of the Coptic text has been 
used instead of this form for the sake of simplicity. 

60 The translation of the first person plural pronoun (yds) here is frequently translated 
as “you” rather than “us.” Yet, the use of the first person plural pronoun may suggest that Jesus 
is including himself in the “us” and then shifting to “you” for the rest of the passage or it may 
simply be a mistake by the copyist. In Evans’ translation (among others) there is a correction 
in the text to match the Coptic “yourselves.” 

61 Valantasis, The Gospel of Thomas, 34. 
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Another important shift in personal reference occurs in v. 4 in the shift 
from the third person singular to the second person plural as the author 
first describes the elder’s talk with the youth about the place oflife, and then 
shifts to a promise of life for the Thomasine community. This shift mirrors 
the shift in v. 3, but it appears that the purposes differ. Whereas in v. 3, the 
shift appears to move from indirect to direct address, in v. 4, this shift moves 
from broad statement of events (elder and youth reversal concerning the 
place of life) to a promise (concerning the attainment of life). 

Inv. 5, the frequent use of the second person appears to follow the pattern 
of v. 4, with the exception that the second person plural of v. 4 is replaced 
with a second person singular in v. 5. The pattern of shift between second 
and third person also exists, but this shift is from second to third rather 
than from third to second as in v. 4. The reason for the shift from plural to 
singular forms of the second person as we move from v. 4 to v. 5 is unclear, 
but one may conjecture that this represents a focus on each individual in 
the community.” 

Verse 6 also contains a similar shift as in vv. 3-4 and like in v. 5, this shift 
is from the second person plural to the third person as Jesus commands the 
community not to lie or do things they hate and then uses the third person 
singular to discuss the abstract situation of the revelation of things that are 
hidden. 

The repeated use of shifting from third to second person and from second 
to third person provides cohesion between the contents of vv. 3, 4, and vv. 5, 
6 despite the different reasons for these shifts. In each case, however, a broad 
statement can be made that the shift from third to second person is usually 
a shift from an abstraction in the third person to a personalization directed 
at the community in the second person. Further, this connection of wv. 3, 
4,5 and 6 represents a connection between the metaphorical concepts of 
kingdom in v. 3, to life in v. 4, and to revelation in vv. 5 and 6. 


3.2.2. Connectives and Information Structure 


Unlike the sayings in the Gospel of Thomas that begin with “Jesus said” (Aéyet 
Iy(c0d)c), v. 2 begins with “and he said” (xo etmev), with the xat joining the 
statement of the authorship of Thomas in v. 1 to the promise of “not tasting 
death” for those who “find the interpretation of these words.” The connective 


62 This shift from plural to singular is present in both the Greek and Coptic versions of the 
Gospel of Thomas suggesting an importance to the community of keeping this aspect of the 
text consistent (whereas other aspects of the text reflect change over time). 
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use of xt also creates much of the parallelism in the passage. For example, 
in v. 3, xa is used to connect repeated verbs in an AABBCCD structure. See 
example below: 


A 
My navodobw 6 Gy[tav tod Cytelv Ewes dv] edey 
A B 
xal stav eton [PapByOyoetat 
B C 
xal Bo ]ByGeig Bactrevoy 
C D 


xalt Baoredous exavarta|ynoetor® 


Through this linkage, the necessity of seeking is connected to the amaze- 
ment of finding and in finding, one reigns, and in reigning, one gains rest. 
The use of xai allows these repeated structures to be joined together and 
thus parallelism to be made more apparent. Here the metaphor of “reign- 
ing,” which so closely coheres to the metaphor of “kingdom,” is linked to 
seeking and finding knowledge, specifically the knowledge of interpreting 
the words given to Thomas as noted in wv. 1-2. The previous links between 
vv. 1and 2 have tied this interpretation to the continuation of life. Thus, in 
this way, the metaphor of “reigning” is closely linked to seeking and gaining 
knowledge in v. 3, and the metaphor of “life” is also linked to this attainment 
in vv. 1-2. Valantasis draws a similar connection commenting on v. 3: 


... the interior and exterior reality of the rule will be found by those who know 
themselves. The finding now becomes identified with self-knowledge, and 
that self-knowledge results in the self-understanding of the seeker as “a child 
of the living Father.” The adoption by God emerges from a process of discovery 
of the self and its relationship with the rule of God. 


Thus, one must follow the same path to reign and to have life, suggesting 
that the metaphors of life and reign/kingdom have some correspondence in 
the Gospel of Thomas through the attainment of self-knowledge. 

In v. 4, the conjunction (xat) joins the idea of an old man asking a young 
child about the place of life (tod témov tig Gwis) to the promise that “you 
will live.’ Despite the shift in personal reference, the two uses of metaphors 


63 This notation comes from Accordance and the text was transcribed by Craig Evans. 

64 The Greek text appears to read “you will live” ([@]oete). Though the text is fragmentary 
here, the ending would suggest this to be the most logical conclusion. However, the Coptic 
text reads “he will live.” 
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regarding life—first, the place of life and second, the promise of life—are 
further joined through dependency by the subordinating conjunction (ét1) 
in such a way that the concept of “the first and last” is dependent on the 
concept of elder and younger. Valantasis suggests that in this verse “the way 
of life envisioned in this saying reverses the common social priorities ... the 
inversion extends, however, not simply to the discovery of the place, the 
locus of life, but the relationship confers life on the elder.’® The final phrase 
pushes this inversion to its breaking point, “more than inversion rather to 
a process of collapsing opposites (such as old and young, first and last) into 
one.” Thus, the metaphor of life is linked through cohesion to an important 
change in social relations in v. 4, that further have an important connection 
to the metaphor of “kingdom” which influences the self-conception of the 
community in wv. 1-3. 

In wv. 5-6, conjunctions are used to connect the metaphors of knowledge, 
revelation, and resurrection.” Although v. 5 and v. 6 represent two individual 
sayings of Jesus, Jesus’ response to the disciples’ question in v. 6 appears 
to draw a connection with the saying in v. 5. The use of conjunctions also 
provide cohesion. For example, the use of yc in v. 5 and v. 6 helps to create 
a parallel pattern between the two verses. 


V.5 
ov yap €o] tiv KoUTTOV 6 od Mavepov yevnoETar 


v.6 
ovdev] [yep éott]v d[m]oxexp[vppevov 6 od pavepdv] Eotat 


In v. 5, (y&p) connects the metaphor of knowledge® with the metaphor of 
revelation and the following (xat) links this revelation to the metaphor of 
resurrection. In v. 6, (yap) is used twice and in both cases connects the 
metaphor of revelation to correct action for the community. 

Yet, while this parallel structure joins the last section of v. 6 to v. 5, the 
question of the disciples and Jesus’ response do not appear to cohere with 


65 Valantasis, The Gospel of Thomas, 34-35. 

66 Valantasis, The Gospel of Thomas, 35. 

67 Valantasis notes that this passage “creates a connection larger than any one of the say- 
ings. In this saying knowledge, revelation, and resurrection become mirrors of one another 
in a narrative created by their combination.” See Valantasis, The Gospel of Thomas, 36. 

68 Knowledge is described as “sight” in v. 5. As Valantasis explains, “for seekers knowledge 
of the visible leads to revelation of the invisible and hidden.” See Valantasis, The Gospel of 
Thomas, 35. 
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one another in v. 6. In both John 3 and in Gos. Thom. 6, the answer given by 
Jesus does not directly proceed from the question asked by his conversation 
partner. However, in John 3 Jesus’ responses to Nicodemus appear intention- 
ally to move Nicodemus in a different direction than expected, while Jesus’ 
saying in the Gospel of Thomas does not appear to have a logical connection 
with the question given to him by the disciples, breaking the cohesion (and 
coherence) of the passage.” 

In this way, the use of connectives appears to differ in the Gospel of 
Thomas from the Gospel of John in a marked way, though some of the links 
between metaphors of life and kingdom appear to have some similarity. 
Stephen J. Patterson appears correct in concluding that “For both Thomas 
and John, hearing and understanding (‘keeping’) the words of Jesus is the 
key to salvation” and the connections drawn through these cohesive factors 
between the metaphors of life, knowledge, and the kingdom are similar in 
both Gospel accounts. However, the concept of knowledge is connected to 
the ideas of life and kingdom differently in John than in Thomas. Knowledge 
in the Gospel of John is acquired through a relationship with the Spirit, 
while knowledge in the Gospel of Thomas is found by knowing oneself 
and by decoding the mysteries hidden within the Gospel itself. Further, 
these differences are reflected linguistically. In the Gospel of John, cohesive 
elements are used more frequently, whereas in the Gospel of Thomas, the 
individual sayings are often joined more tangentially and at times individual 
sayings lose their inner coherence (as in v. 6). 


3.3. Prominence in the Gospel of Thomas 


The examination of prominence in the Gospel of Thomas will follow in the 
same procedure as the Gospel of John, thus verbal aspect, word order, and 
redundant pronouns will be examined in relation to the key metaphors of 
the passage.” The similarities and differences between the Gospel of Thomas 
and the Gospel of John will be described as the study proceeds. 


69 Valantasis comments on this lack of coherence in his commentary on v. 6. See Valanta- 
sis, The Gospel of Thomas, 36-37. 

70 Stephen J. Patterson. “The Gospel of Thomas: Introduction,” in Q-Thomas Reader (ed. 
Kloppenborg, et al.; Sonoma, Calif.: Polebridge Press, 1990), 107. 

71 For the sake of space, an examination of focus, markedness, and grounding has not been 
performed on the Gospel of Thomas, though such a study, if space allowed, would be worth 
examination. 
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3.3.1. Verbal Aspect 


As in John 3, the Gospel of Thomas uses the aorist in vv. 1-2 to set up the basic 
narrative framework for the introduction. This is consistent with the typical 
use of the aorist in discourse.” Another similarity to John’s Gospel is the use 
of repeated verbal aspect to maintain consistency in the dialogue sections. 
However, the choice of verbal aspect in the Gospel of Thomas differs from 
the Gospel of John. Whereas the Gospel of John shifts typically from aorist to 
present, the Gospel of Thomas shifts between the aorist, present, and future, 
with frequent use of the future. Further, whereas in John 3, the kingdom 
of God is made prominent by the use of the present tense, in the Gospel of 
Thomas, the metaphor of kingdom/reigning is left in the background with 
use of the aorist in v. 2.” 

In v. 3, the future perfect (elcec8e) is used to emphasise the acquisition 
of the knowledge that “you are the sons of the living Father." This verbal 
use is particularly prominent due to its overall rarity in Koine Greek” and is 
joined by the prominent repeated use of “you are” (gate). This knowledge 
of the filial relationship is linked directly to the knowledge of oneself in 
relationship to the kingdom of God. The use of cohesive links joins these 
three concepts: the place of the kingdom of God, the knowledge of oneself, 
the knowledge of one’s rightful filial position to the Father, who is described 
as “living,” using the same verb used of Jesus in the introduction. 

The use of the future is far more pronounced in the Gospel of Thomas 
than in John 3. Yet in both cases the text appears to be speaking of a 
future situation. In vv. 4-5, the metaphor of life continues as well as the 
frequent use of the future tense. This is not overly surprising as the future 
tense is frequently associated with expectation much in the same way as 
the subjunctive mood,” yet it does represent a marked difference from the 
description of expectation in the Gospel of John. This use of the future may 


” Porter argues that the aorist tense is “the predominant narrative tense of Greek, in the 
sense that it is the tense which is relied upon to carry a narrative along when no attention is 
being drawn to the events being spoken of.” Porter, Idioms of the Greek New Testament, 35. 

73 The other references to “kingdom” and “reigning” in vv. 2-3 use the future tense, which 
will be discussed in more detail below. 

74 While one must not build too much of an argument on this word because it is located 
in a missing part of the text and has been reconstructed, the number of letters does match 
and this would be a correct form for the later Coptic. 

75 The future perfect is usually not found in Koine Greek, with the exception of periphras- 
tic constructions. Porter notes that these examples frequently have theological implications. 
See Porter, Idioms of the Greek New Testament, 48. 

76 Porter, Idioms of the Greek New Testament, 43-45. 
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represent an intensified sense of expectation in later use of verbal aspect for 
prominence. It may indicate that the author of the Gospel of Thomas has “a 
higher degree of expectation of fulfilment regarding the action.’” 

The double use of the perfect participle in v. 5 suggests an emphasis on 
revelation. The words “covered” and “buried” are frontgrounded by this use 
of the perfect. In v. 6, it is also the revelation of what is “hidden” that is 
put to the frontground in the use of the perfect participle (amoxexpuppevov). 
Whereas in John 3, perfects are used to discuss how one becomes a part of 
the kingdom of God and the role of the Spirit in rebirth, in the Gospel of 
Thomas the emphasis is placed on the promise of revelation and raising 
of what has been hidden and buried. Valantasis describes this as “a way 
to discuss a performative theology of revelation and of resurrection.” This 
seems consistent with the Gnostic tendencies that other scholars have noted 
in the Gospel of Thomas.” 

Thus, on the one hand, the use of verbal aspect in the Gospel of Thomas 
mirrors elements of verbal aspect use in the Gospel of John, but, on the 
other hand, this use differs substantially in certain important ways. Both 
use perfect participles to foreground material surrounding key metaphors, 
yet the metaphors that are emphasised in each case differ. Both interweave 
tenses to create an emphasis on what must be done or what could be 
done, but the frequent use of the future tense in the Gospel of Thomas 
demonstrates a greater intensification of the expectation than in the Gospel 


77 Porter, Idioms of the Greek New Testament, 45. In his discussion of the future tense, Porter 
notes that the future tense “is morphologically related to the subjunctive” and that “rather 
than temporal values, the future form grammaticalizes the semantic (meaning) feature of 
expectation.” Porter, Idioms of the Greek New Testament, 43-44. Porter further notes that where 
we find a frequent association of the future and subjunctive forms in “similar environments, 
especially in conditional and relative clauses” that “the future forms seems to carry with it a 
higher degree of expectation of fulfilment regarding the action.” Porter, Idioms of the Greek 
New Testament, 45. 

There is some debate in the study of the future tense over its status. This chapter follows 
Porter’s assertion that the future tense is more like a mood than part of the aspectual system 
of the other Greek verbs in Koine. For further discussion of the debates surrounding this issue 
and an argument for following Porter’s model, see Francis G.H. Pang, “Aspect, Aktionsart, and 
Abduction: Future Tense in the New Testament,” Filologia Neotestamentaria 23 (2010): 129— 
159. Special thanks to Francis for letting me read his paper prior to publication. 

78 Valantasis, The Gospel of Thomas, 36. 

79 Scholars describing the Gnostic tendencies in the Gospel of Thomas include Gartner, 
The Theology of the Gospel of Thomas; Marjanen, “Is Thomas a Gnostic Gospel?”. However, 
Marjanen sees these gnostic tendencies to be present in both the Gospel of John and the 
Gospel of Thomas. Klauck expresses tentativeness is calling the Gospel of Thomas gnostic, 
but does see this gnosticism as a possible source for the Gospel. See Hans-Josef Klauck, 
Apocryphal Gospels: An Introduction (New York: T&T Clark, 2003), 104-122. 
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of John. Overall, both the Gospel of Thomas and the Gospel of John can be 
said to use verbal aspect to highlight the metaphors of life and kingdom and 
connect these ideas to other metaphors. In the case of the Gospel of Thomas, 
revelation and self-knowledge is key to grasping life and the kingdom, while 
in the Gospel of John, the focus is on birth in the Spirit. 


3.3.2. Word Order and Redundant Pronouns 


Unlike in the Gospel of John, the word order of the Gospel of Thomas does 
add much to the prominence of the metaphors. This may be related to the 
style of the Gospel of Thomas in its use of pithy sayings rather than the longer 
discourses in the Gospel of John.® One exception is the parallel phrasing in 
v. 3 of (€v TH Mtwoeta eote] ual duets eote Y MTw[cEeia]) stating “in poverty 
you are and you are poverty.” The normal order of verb with prepositional 
phrase is inverted to create a chiastic structure centred on (bpets) “you (pl.).” 
However, one is not surprised that “you (pl.)” is the marked element of this 
sentence, based on the content of the saying. The saying states that the 
community must have self-knowledge and if such self-knowledge is lacking 
(‘If you do not know yourselves”), then “in poverty you are and you are 
poverty.” The central thematic concept of “you” is centred linguistically by 
this chiasm. In other words, this saying asserts, “you must know you or you 
will lose you.” 

This repeated focus on “you (pl.)” is also present in the use of redundant 
pronouns in the Gospel of Thomas. Verses 3 and 5 repeatedly use the personal 
pronouns for “you” when they are either unnecessary (as in v. 3) or overtly 
abundant (as in v. 5). As has been previously noted the Gospel of John also 
has this marked use of the personal second person pronoun in Nicodemus’ 
speech to Jesus and in Jesus’ comment regarding the lack of Nicodemus’s 
knowledge. In the Gospel of Thomas, the author who uses a marked “you” to 
focus on the community and their need for self-knowledge.® Interestingly, in 
both Gospels, this marked use of “you” is used with discussions of knowledge 
and the need for greater knowledge. In the Gospel of John, this greater 
knowledge regards spiritual rebirth, in the Gospel of Thomas, this knowledge 
is self-knowledge. 


80 As noted previously, some have noted the similarity between the pithy “Jesus sayings” 
in the Gospel of Thomas and the Synoptics. For example, see Risto Uro, “Thomas and the 
Oral Gospel Tradition,” in Thomas at the Crossroads: Essays on the Gospel of Thomas (ed. Uro; 
Studies of the New Testament and Its World; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1998), 8-32. 

81 The author puts these words in the mouth of Jesus, just as the discourse is between 
Jesus and Nicodemus in John 3. 
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In both John 3 and the Gospel of Thomas, the metaphors of the kingdom and 
of life are interwoven. In the case of the Gospel of Thomas, the introduction 
describes Jesus as one who lives and gives the promise to the interpreter to 
not taste death.® In wv. 3-4, the author moves from speaking of knowledge 
of the audience's position as sons of the living Father coming through an 
awareness of the kingdom of God within to a discussion ofan old man asking 
a child of seven days concerning /ife and then affirms “you will live”/ “he will 
live."* To this point, there appears to be a striking similarity between the 
connection of life and kingdom in John and in Thomas. Yet from here the 
metaphors of the two Gospels move in different directions. Whereas in the 
Gospel of John, the kingdom of God is joined to eternal life through spiritual 
rebirth, the factor that joins the kingdom to life in the Gospel of Thomas 
is self-knowledge and correct interpretation of the secret things, which are 
revealed only to a select few. 

These metaphorical emphases are reflected not only thematically, but lin- 
guistically. Thus, in John 3, elements of cohesion are used to join the discus- 
sion of kingdom in wv. 3-5 with the discussion of spiritual rebirth in wv. 8-10, 
and with the discussion of eternal life in vv. 1-15. John uses elements of 
prominence to highlight each of these metaphors, especially frontgrounding 
the metaphor of spiritual rebirth. In contrast, while some factors of cohe- 
sion are used in the Gospel of Thomas to connect the individual sayings, less 
overall cohesion is present and even examples of incoherence (as in v. 6). 
In the Gospel of Thomas as in the Gospel of John, elements of prominence 
are used to highlight the metaphor of life. However, in the Gospel of Thomas, 
the metaphor of kingdom/reign recesses into the background, while instead 
metaphors surrounding the revelation of secret things and self-knowledge 
are frontgrounded. 

Besides these differences surrounding the use of cohesion and promi- 
nence in metaphor, other linguistic differences can be noted more broadly. 


82 While the word “death” is not in the Greek text, this is the most likely reading based 
on its parallel in the Coptic, its contextual meaning, and the space within the manuscript. 
This gap is consistently translated “death” by translators including Craig Evans (Accordance), 
J.A. Fitzmyer, “The Oxyrhynchus Logoi of Jesus and the Coptic Gospel of Thomas,” TS 20 
(1959): 505-560, and the original translations of B.P. Grenfell and A.S. Hunt and Bentley 
Layton. 

83 Some translations also take the last section to suggest that “they will have eternal life.” 
However, Evans fills this gap with (gig €v xatavtygovaw) and this suggestion appears to have 
gained scholarly consensus. 
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For example, while the present and aorist forms are more present in the 
Gospel of John, the high frequency of the future tense in the Gospel of 
Thomas and the presence of the rare future perfect suggest a heightened 
focus on expectation. An interesting further study might compare the over- 
all frequency of the future tense in various periods of Koine use and the 
implications this usage might have for our understanding of the develop- 
ment of the verbal system. 

This study provides an initial step into what could become an even more 
fruitful enterprise. Ideally, one would look at a larger body of material to 
provide more evidence of the diachronic shifts in the use of Greek for 
cohesion and prominence in metaphor. The constraints of length have not 
allowed such an analysis in this essay, but further work could be done to 
move in this direction, including analysing other apocryphal Gospels or 
other works from the Nag Hammadi. Another possible way forward for 
scholarship might include close observation of linguistic features of the use 
of the “kingdom” metaphor in the Agrapha. This was not included in this 
study because of the difference in genre. This chapter has focused on the 
use of this metaphor within the Gospel genre, but further insight could be 
gained by examining the use of the metaphor in other genres as well. 

In this essay, the analysis of cohesion and prominence in the metaphors 
of these two different Gospels has provided a means to highlight the unique- 
ness of each of these Gospels as well as their commonalities. It has also 
allowed for a first step towards further study in the complex and rich field 
of linguistic analysis of metaphor, a study that will hopefully reap further 
benefits in years to come. 
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477-39 
479.113 
479.114 
480.10 
486.6 
486.7 
487.5 
490.15 
490.16 
VIII 491 
492.22 
494.12 
495-14 


INDEX OF ANCIENT SOURCES 


495-15 
414 498.8 
414 498.9 
414 515.2 
402 569.6 
413 585.29 
413 2148.12 
406 2148.13 
403 
408 P.Mil.Vogl. 
408 59-15 
408 
407 P.Oslo. 
402 31.17 
402 126.4 
407 
414 P.Oxy. 
403 59-9 
404 100.2 
403 113.3 
406 113.6 
402 113.7 
403 113.19 
407 05 
407 117.14-16 
402 117.14 
409 7.15 
404 117.16 
409 1g.2 
402 19.3 
408 119.11 
407 121.19 
409 237 5.19 
409 237 8.38 
409 250.20 
434 250.94 
402 259 
405 260 
436 295 
409 295-5 
409 295.6 
409 297-3 
414 297.4 
409 297-5 
409 299 
409 299.2 
413 300.6 
413 361 
269, 436 504.14 
414 504.18 
409 504.27 
414 504.30 


414 
408 
408 
410 
406 
405 
414 
414 


408 


408 
405 


406 
407 
407 
415 
415 
408 
408 
414 
415 
415 
415 
415 
415 
415 
415 
414 
414 
413 
413 
410 
409 
423 
408 
408 
415 
415 
415 
423, 426 
413 
410 
409 
403 
403 
403 
403 


P.Oxy. (cont.) 
513 
529-5 
654.1-40 
707 ii.28 
729.6 
729.23 
742.4 
743-24 
743.25 
744 
745 
7455 
822 
886.19 
886.20 
907 
933-13 


937 
1021.8 


1032 
1067 
1067.29 
1068.5 
1068.19 
1070.24 
1070.25 
1119 
1127.25 
1142.9 
1145.3 
1155 
1185 
1189.7 
1291.9 
1405 
1480.13 
1481 
1481.3 
1482 
1493 
1587 
1596.2 
1596.3 
1640.6 
1640.7 
1665.1 
1668.19 
1668.20 
1670 
1671.7 
1671.15 


INDEX OF ANCIENT SOURCES 


408 
407 
458 
414 
407 
403, 407 
410 
409 
409 
423 
414 
408 
405 
415 
415 
409 
409 
422 
151 
431 
430 
405 
414 
414 
415 
415 
413 
407 
403 
403 
422 
422 
413 
404 
431 
402 
422 
402 
423 
422 
431 
413 
413 
414 
414 
405 
413 
413 
422 
413 
413 


1680 
1680.12—-13, 
1683 
1760.15 
1770 
1773 
2146.5 
2153.15 
2153.16 
2153.17 
2200 
2234.25 
2234.34 
2349.21 
2351.17 
2351.18 
2351-73 
2351.74 
2353-5 
2353.6 
2353.18 
2474.20 
2474.21 
2672 
2704 
2873.9 
41.2979 
7456.8 


P.Panop.Beatty 
1.38 


P.Paris 
47 


P.Princ. 
67.3 
141.1 
142.6 


P.Rein. 
1:47.10 


P.Ross.Georg. 
2.26.2 


P.Ryl. 
77-40 
122.10 
160¢, ii.14 
160C, ii.16-17 
160d, ii.34 


424 
424 
422 
409 
422 
422 
407 
414 
414 
414 
431 
414 
414 
410 
413 
413 
413 
413 
407 
407 
405 
405 
405 
431 
431 
409 
269 
409 


413 


423 


410 
404 
402 


409 


414 


409 
407 
407 
404 
404 


523 


524 


P.Ryl. (cont.) 
160d, ii.21 
160.5 
166.22 
236.24 
692.5 
696.6 
695.12 


P.Sarap. 


1.13 
35 


PStras. 
1.35.2-3 
131 


P.Tebt. 
5.92 
137 
156 
Il 122 
II 314.4 
II 315.7 
334-9 
342.27 
397-29 
II 408 
408.5 
408.1416 
II 409 
538 descr. 
591 
IV 1099 


P.Yale 
136 
1.36.5 


PGM 
101.39 
1163-165 
1.200-201 
4.2197—2199 
4.3168—3170 


PSI 
37-1 
181.3 
917.4 
1080.8 
1263.20 


INDEX OF ANCIENT SOURCES 


1320.18 
404 1324.9 
404 
404 SB 
409 4362.3 
407 4515 
407 4516 
407 5108 
5110 
5275.18 
410 7031 
405 7174 
7248.7 
7248.8 
424 7249 
404 7250 
7251 
7344.11 
80 7352 
423 7356 
423 7365-69 
85 7376.27 
429, 409 7599-26 
432 7600.13 
407 7615, 
407 7660.31 
403 7816 
423, 430 8013.18 
402 8246.9 
414, 415 8247.4 
426 8247.17 
406 8303 
409 8950 
423 go17 (8).10-11 
9699.51 
10238.10 
423 
432 SEG 
34-497 
49-74.20-21 
117 
33 SelPap 
33 198 
34 199 
34 
SIG 
675 
407 700, 34-38 
408 800, 20 
402 814, 31 
428 985.33-35 
403 


402 
408 


404 
409 
405 
404 
404 
409 
403 
406 
414 
414 
414 
414 
414 
408 
413 

410 

405 
402 
409 
403 
407 
415 

403 
404 
410 

409 
409 
151 

402 
414 
407 
404 


36 
82 


423 
423 


77 
80 
77 
133 
81 


Stud.Pal. 
20:3.3 


UPZ 
168 


W.Chr. 
14 ii12 
22.28 
59.11 


59.12 
60.20 


100.5 
183.55 
252.6 


414 


423 


409 
410 

408 
408 
415 

407 
408 
409 


INDEX OF ANCIENT SOURCES 


276.29 
276.32 
276.33 
352.14 
352-15 
397-13 
416.9 

427.28 
443.3 

478.14 
479.11 
480.9 


WO 
392.2 


409 
409 
409 
408 
408 
413 

402 
408 
406 
405 
408 
403 


402 


525 


